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CHAPTER I. 

BOTDON FLEMING. 

<<Heb3 goes for another uninterrnpted six 
months of it ;. I wish my conntiy would have 
the goodness to claim my services farther west,*' 
Mr. Bojdon Fleming muttered to himself,- as he 
turned out of the Strandinto the yard of Somer- 
set House. He had come up the night before 
from the country, where he had been spending 
the six autumnal weeks that a gracious govern- 
ment permits even a third-class clerk to have to 
himself without stopping his pay, and he was 
light in the purse aiyd heavy in the heart in con- 
sequence. " Seven years of it ; and no farther 
on than when I started,'* he went on to himself, 
as he slowly crossed the quadrangle in the direc- 
tion of the centre of the building,,** save so far 
as being established goes, and that goes for little 
enough in these days of reduction.*^ 

He took out his watch as he neared the great 
hall door, saw that it was ten minutes past ten, 
and then went forward, through the passage and 
up the wearisome stairs at an increase of speed 
that was specially designed for the benefk of any 
stray chief who might be about. In a minute 
more he was in the room which he shared with 
three of his colleagues. The habit of thb place 
was upon him ; he was meeting, and being wel- 
comed gladly by, these men ; he was eager for 
information concemiogall things connected with 
the place — the country and its croquets and co- 
quetries faded from his mind, and he was quite 
ready to run in official grooves again. 

While he is talking to the three men ^abont 
whom nothing need be said, since they pfl^ no 
part iiuthis story), he shall be put before the 
i-eader as vividly a^ words of mine ^an do it. 
The moment is auspicious, for the health and 
freshness of the country, and the excitement of 
town and what stood in place of a career to 
him, were both upon him. 

As he stands with his back to his writing- 
table, leaning against it, his hands in his pockets, 
and his legs crossed, he looks uncommonly like 
the majority of well-grown, well-bred young 
Englishmen. That his brains were a trifle 
brighter than those apportioned to the masses 
was a fact that dawned upon you soon, but not 
immediately, for though Roydon Fleming had a 
rein of humor, and a tolerable command of bril- 
liant language in which to clothe it, he was apt 



to be reserved, almost brusque, to strangers and 
to those whom he did not like. 

Military training would have made him carry 
his six feet and one or two inches more com- 
mandingly, perhaps ; but it would have robbed 
him of a certain lounging ease, a certain sway- 
ing carriage, that was graceful and eminently 
characteristic of the man. 

** Rather German-looking," was a very usual 
verdict passed upon him by young ladies who 
had done the Spas ; for he had a fair face, close 
shaven, save for the long, drooping, tawny 
mustache ; the close-cropped hair that covered 
his small head was tawny too, and his eyes were 
as blue as eyes with any thing besides feeling in 
them ever can be. But the delicate aquiline 
line of the nose and the perfect oval of his face 
were not German. 

Without being a handsome man, he had the 
art, so essentially the prerogative of breeding, 
of looking handsome, that is to say, he had the 
power of commanding observation that was al- 
ways slightly tinged with admiration. There 
was nothing narrow or constrained about him, 
yet in the broad freedom of his style and man- 
ner there was nothing to which a man could 
have taken exception. It was stamped upon 
him that he came of the governing classes, 
though he was only a third-class clerk in Somer- 
set House. 

** Have you seen O'Reilly, any of you fellows, 
since I left ?l* he asked presently. Now O'Reilly 
had been a ** temporary" with himself; had sat 
at the feet of the same chief, and had for two 
years guided against the same necessity for com- 
ing so far east as still aggrieved Roydon Flem- 
ing. But fate had favored Mr. O'Reilly, and 
some twelve months since Whitehall had claimed 
him for its own, and he had been of a proud 
countenance ever since toward his former friends 
in the Strand. 

** Seen him I no, the little cad ; he's licked 
boots to some purpose, hasn't he ?'* 

** How ; have they made him inspector-gen- 
eral of the shoe-black brigade?" Roydon asked. 

**No; but he's got the private secretarjrship 
to Blunderbore," naming ihe junior lord by a 
familiar designation ; ** he went to dine with 
them in Eccleston Square the other day, audit's 
injured his moral constitution ; he's broken out 
in an eye-glass and lavender kids." 

** And he risks his life ^xVj itorccL'sCT^xa -^^^^-^ 
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in the Eow in hopes of some one seeing him lift 
his hat t5 Blunderbore's daughter." 

" According to you fellows, O'Reilly's a liv- 
ing example of its being a finer thing to be born 
with a faculty for eating dirt than with the im- 
memorial silver spoon in one's mouth," Roydon 
Fleming said, rising from his lounging attitude 
as he spoke, and preparing to take his seat at 
the table ; * * he'll get it taken out of him, though ; 
Blunderbore isn't the one to spare his slaves 
many days in the week. Where have you put 
my letters, or are there none ?" 

One of the men he addressed opened a drawer 
in the writing-table, and took from it a small 
packet of letters. * * Here are all that have come 
for you, Fleming," he said, tossing them to his 
friend, who caught them, saying : 

**I won't look at these yet ; there's the blue 
of the familiar bill about them, and I'll keep- 
halloo! what's this?" 

He singled out a long, narrow, black-edged en- 
velope as he spoke, and opening it hastily, while 
his three companions turned away and affected 
to resume their several occupations, he read as 
follows : 

t^Helston, August S5th. 

**My dear Rotdon, — You must come to us 
at once ; Dolph is dead, and we are mad with 
grief; lose no time. Yours aflfectionately, 

" Geo&gib Fleming." 

"It's a dream," the young man almost sob- 
bed, as he threw the letter do\vn ; and then his 
colleagues came round him asking him "what 
was the matter?" 

" Read that, and see whether Tve— then he 
checked himself, and picked up the letter, add- 
ing, ** No, there's no mistake ; it's a letter from 
his poor little sister, telling me that my cousin, 
the beau sabreur, is dead ; it's dated the 25th of 
August, ten days ago > I must be off to Helston 
at once." 

The name of Captain Adolphus Fleming, of 
H. M. Royal Carabineers, or the beau sabreur, as 
he was more generally called, was a familiar one 
in that office. He was a well-known object in 
the Park during the season ; he had done several 
very gallant things in action ; he was the heir 
to a fine estate ; he was very much in that glit- 
tering world of fashion of which these Somerset 
House clerks saw only the outside edges. These 
facts had impressed him upon their minds much 
on the few occasions of his clanking down to 
see his cousin. To hear that he was dead was 
startling, more especially as Roydon was now 
the heir. 

But if it was startling to them, it was far more 
startling to Roydon Fleming himself. For the 
last six or seven years Dolph had been the sole 
member of his family whom Roydon had seen, 
and the sun of success and the gloiy of life had 
been too dazzlingly about the beau sabreur for 
any idea of death to intervene, and cause Roy- 
don to think of his own possible heirship. As 
the young man went home to his lodgings, about 
/wi? hours after that entrance into Somerset 



House which was described, surprise and sorrow 
at the untowardness of the fate which had over- 
taken the splendid soldier absorbed his mind to 
the exclusion of any feeling of elation concern- 
ing the improvement of his own prospects. 

Not that there had been any strong bond of 
comradeship between the cousins. The Cara- 
bineer had been in the full tide of his brilliant 
career — ^winning professional honors and ladies' 
smiles — while Roydon had still been in his hob- 
bledyhoy-rhood. But Dolph had been the sole 
tangible link between the young third-class clerk 
and his father's house for several years, and as 
such he had been regarded warmly, and so was 
regretted now. 

Moreover, there was mystery over his death 
still to Roydon. That piteous imploring little 
letter /rom Georgie told him but the barren 
fact. His heart beat with impatience to be at 
Helston — hearing it all, and helping them to 
bear it — as his cab pulled up at the door of his 
lodgings, and he jumped out, ordering the man 
to "wait and drive him to the Great Western 
presently." 

He looked hastily round his sitting-room as 
he entered it, trying to grasp at one and the 
same time the fact of its being on the cards that 
it might never be his home again, and how 
many things it behooved him to take with him, 
or at least put out of the orbit of prying eyes 
during his absence. Then he went on througl^ 
the folding-doors to pack his portmanteau ; and 
while he is doing that, a glance round his sit- 
ting-room will throw a farther light on the tastes 
and pursuits, if not on the character, of my 
hero. 

The recesses on either side of the fireplace 
were occupied with broad shelves, and these 
were filled witli books — original editions, most 
of them of the standard modern novelists. An 
independent oak bookstand, placed within reach 
of the one arm-chair in the room, might be sup- 
posed to contain the more especial favorites of 
that room's occupant ; and there Fielding and 
Smollett, Wycherly and Ben Jonson, Spenser 
and Sidney, Bon Gaultier, Bacon, Addison, In- 
goldsby, and a host of other wits, poets, essay- 
ists, dramatists, humorists, and scholars stood in 
amic^le array. 

Across the bay window, which was draped 
and darkened by west-central dust, a table stood 
covered with a heterogeneous mass of materials 
which betokened an incipient^ even a develop- 
ing, love of literature and art. Boards with 
studies for sketches on them — slips covered with 
writing that was meant to aid in the propagation 
of certain weekly papers, editorial reminders — 
uncorrected proofs, copy marked "returned — 
unsuited to the character of the magazine" — 
confirination strong, in fact, on every side, of 
the young Somerset House xilerk being a soldier 
in that noble army which fights the hard fight of 
the weekly journals and the daily press. For 
the rest, the furniture of the room was stamped 
rather with the individuality of the landlady 
than with that o^my hero, unless two or three 
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boldly drawn pen-and-ink copies of the coun- 
tenances of friends, done in a comic vein by Mr. 
Boydon Fleming himself, are excepted. 

He soon came back into the room, valise in 
hand, ready for his journey. He hastily gath- 
ered up a few papers, called his landlady in or- 
der to explain to her his abrupt departure, ar- 
ranged a plaid over his shoulders in a way that 
was infinitely becoming to his tall graceful fig- 
ure, but that was not called for by the exigen- 
cies of the weather ; apd then went off to Hel- 
ston, or rather to the train which would land him 
near the home that would be his in time to 
come. 

It was a six hours' journey; a long tiresome 
one to the almost stranger, who yet was sup- 
posed to be fraught with all the finer feelings of 
relationship toward the desolate ones to whom 
he was hieing. He almost smiled as he re- 
called the sensations which had beset him when 
last he saw them all, the day he left Helston 
seven years ago. He had been a big warm- 
hearted boy of twenty then, and he had worn 
his heart on his sleeve for one of the daughters 
of the house — his eldest cousin Emma — ^a young 
lady of his own age, who had liked his love well 
enough, he thought, till Adolphus had brought 
down one of his brother-officers. He remem- 
bered how, in his boyish heart, he had hated 
the military man who had clanked so aggres- 
sively right into the middle of his love's young 
dream, and finally made the Gem (as she was 
called) of the Fleming family "Mrs. Danock." 
He remembered how he had ebbed away from 
them all after that last visit; how he had ''got 
over it," and been unconcerned even when he 
heard that Major Darrock was dead and Gem 
prettier than ever ; he remembered what an in- 
tolerably pert "child" of fourteen Georgie had 
been to him, the undisguised young lover of her 
sister, aged twenty; he remembered how un- 
commonly odious two younger boys, twins, had 
been on the subject, and how loftily, but withal 
engagingly, the beau sabreur had ignored every 
feeling he (Koydon) had in the matter. And 
then he remembered that the twins were swept 
away, one by typhus fever and the other by grief 
for his brother ; that Dolph was dead, and that 
he — the one who remembered all these things — 
was the heir to Helston. 

"What's Georgie like now, I wonder," he 
thought, as he was driven through the Helston 
avenue about half past eight that evening; 
" she's twenty-one surely, now; probably en- 
gaged, and bumptious about it as Gem used to 
be in her Darrock days ; there's the old house ; 
poor Dolph ! I wish, with all my heart, yon 
stood between us still." 

He meant this thoroughly, thongh only a few 
hours before he had grumbled at the necessity 
which dragged him daily, at a low salary, so far 
east. In addition to that before-mentioned re- 
gard which he had had for Dolph, his ex-official 
London life had charms for him. There was 
an excitement about the Bohemia to which he 
belonged — an excitement which was blameless 



enough, but still which would be felt to be in- 
comprehensible to people with such marked Tory 
proclivities as the Flemings of Helston and their 
friends. It was queer altogether I One of the 
highest of his ambitions but this very morning 
had been to get a burlesque (which, if once 
read, would put him on the 'same platform as , 
the "busy bees," he felt sure, and his friends 
felt surer) accepted. And now he was the sole 
hope of a high and mighty race, wlio probably 
regarded burlesque as rather low. 

"I'll stay while I can be of any service, but 
I shall be glad to find myself back in the old 
shop," he thought, as he got out of the fly at the 
door. Then he passed through the portals of 
Helston, under the auspices of a severe man in 
black, who repeated his name in a whisper to 
another footman, thus causing it to be trans- 
mitted to some member of the family. Pres- 
ently Mr. Fleming, waiting in the half light of 
a September evening, saw the door of the dark 
wainscoted dining-room open and a lady look 
in inquiringly, almost anxiously. As he went 
forward to meet her, she dropped the door han- 
dle and brought herself and her full black skirts, 
about which there was the crisp "rustle" of 
freshness, into the room, and a voice with a mo- 
notonously sweet tone about it said, 

"My dear Boy, I'm so glad you've come at 
last. We began to fear that you were lost to us 
too." As he listened to that voice and took the 
hand held out to him in hearty welcome, he 
knew that he had before him Majdt Darrock's 
widow — the Gem of old times. 
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GEM AND GEOHGIE. 



She closed the door carefully behind her as 
soon as she had spoken to him, and then went 
on. 

" Have you heard any thing yet. Boy ? You 
must have been absent at the time of Georgie's 
letter reaching Somerset House, of. course, I'm 
sure of that, or you'd have been down before ; 
but have you heard about poor Dolph yet ?" 

"No, nothing but the wretched fact of his 
death. I only came back to town to-day^ and 
Georgie's letter met me. I need not tell you 
that I've lost no time in coming." 

"I'm sure of th^," the lady said, sadly. 
"Now, Boy, please remember that you're at 
home, and say what you'll do without reserve ; 
will you go to papa at once ? or will you wait 
and hear a little about— about things first?" 

"It's a good many years since I saw my un- 
cle ; will you mind telling me all there is to tell 
about Dolph, Mrs. Darrock?" 

Her face saddened a little, even in the semi- 
darkness he saw that, but she gave no other sign 
of emotion. 

" It would be harder for papa, though I loved 
Dolph dearly. Stay, Til order dinner and a 
room for you, Boy. I mn&t tsk^ wi \si»s^ '^rs. 
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myself,** she added, in an explanatory tone, 
*' for Geoigie seems stunned.** 

She went out of the room saying that, and 
Boy walked up to the window and tried to clear 
his vision and his. mind by blinking his eyes and 
coughing. He felt stunned too in a measure. 
His importance, gained so sadly, had been made 
very patent to him by the lady who had lost all 
semblance of the girl he had loved in his boy- 
hood. There was an air about her of their all 
looking to him ; little as she had said, she had 
impressed him with a sense of family responsi- 
bility already. 

Still rather dased, he was conducted to his 
room by the same footman, with a solemn as- 
pect, who had admitted him. For the life of 
him he could not help emulating the stealthy 
steps of the man, and creeping across hall and 
corridor as if there were one near who might 
not be disturbed. It came over him that Dolph, 
the beau sabreuryHhe pride of the family, might 
be lying there unburied still in some one of 
those broad oaken-doored chambers; and so 
as he recrossed the hall on his way back to the 
dining-room he asked another satellite in a raven 
suit if this was the case. 

"The funeral was five days ago,** he was 
told, *<and master had seen no one but Miss 
Fleming and Mrs. Darrock since; a terrible 
trial to master surely. Dinner was served. '' 
Hearing this, Mr. Roydon Fleming went in to 
. avail himself of the service. 

The room was lighted now by lamps, but one 
window was still open, and by it Mrs. Darrock 
stood looking out into the evening. She turned 
on her cousin's entrance, and came to the head 
of the table saying, it would be more sociable 
and "sisterly, should she say?" to sit there 
while he dined than to leave him to himself; 
" ai*d you needn't stay, John, I'll ring when 
we want you," she said to the man, who at once 
stealthily withdrew, leaving them alone. 

She sat, her elbow on the table and her cheek 
on her hand, in silence for a few minutes ; and 
he glanced at her now and again as he ate his 
soup, and gathered in what she had become — 
personally — during the years which had elapsed 
since her marriage. 

What he saw was a woman of middle height 
and of moderate size, with a small oval face, 
framed by clouds of soft dark-brown hair. Her 
brow was low ; but the grand arch in which her 
head rose immediately above it betokened plenty 
* of intellect. There was the tenderness of child- 
hood about the smooth oval of her delicately- 
outlined cheek ; but there was an expression 
of unusual womanly will in the way the lines 
swept almost squarely round her chin. There 
were unfathomable depths of feeling in her large 
grayish-blue eyes ; but he felt instinctively that 
those cleanly-cut, firmly-set, exquisitely-moulded 
lips would not give utterance to a soft sentiment 
without due cause. He admired her excessively 
as «he faced him so composedly ; but he did 
marvel much at the old boyish fervor he had 
feh for her seven years ago. 



By-and-by she began to speak, and soon he 
was in possession of the full facts connected 
with their latest loss. The beau sabreur had 
not died the death those who loved him could 
have desired. It was manliest, even through 
the sweet monotony of his sister's tone, that 
there was additional pain to her in the recital, 
since she had to tell that Dplph had been killed, 
together with his horse, while riding a steeple- 
chase, on which he had staked so much that the 
loss of it, had he lived, would have made his 
father a poor man for some years, and robbed 
Georgie of the portion Mr. Fleming was laying 
up for her. 

It was not a pleasant tale to tell, and most 
women would have told it with an alternate fire 
of extenuating and censuring remarks. But 
Mrs. Darrock told it with a perfect reasonable- 
ness — a subtle adjustment of the fors and 
againsts that was very staggering to Boydon 
Fleming from a woman. In the old days she 
had not been given to balancing things with such 
delicate discrimination. What girl of twenty 
is ? The old days I They were ebbing away 
farther and fainter momentarily as he looked on 
the altered woman telling out the story of her 
brother's death, with a sister's tenderness, truly ; 
but with a most comforting self-command for 
the man who had to listen to her. 

" It's unfortunate that I should just have had 
my holiday. I could have staid here if I had 
not for a few weeks if my uncle wished it," he 
said, at last, when she had finished. 

"My father is sure to wish it; but perhaps 
it's just as well that he should not have you to 
rely upon entirely.. Your holiday from what ? 
Are you a worker, Roy ?'* 

" That's rather cool," Roydon thought, " she 
must know, if she knowi any thing about me, 
that if I wasn't a worker, as she calls it, I should 
pretty soon have gone to the wall all these years." 
He said aloud, 

" Yes, I've a clerkship ; a sort of thing you 
have never known about, I fancy. I sit on a 
stool from ten till four, and beguile the weary 
hours by noting down carefully eveiy sign of 
decay in the men who are above me." 

" Like the men in Anthony Trollope's nov- 
els," she replied, with what would have been a 
scornful smile if she had not been too proud and 
weary to develop it; "what a fine existence, 
Roy; it would be a jiity to interrupt such a 
career at the call of my father or any one else." 

"I didn't chalk out the career, Mrs. Dar- 
rock," he answered, coldly. Then he remem- 
bered that she had lost her husband, and that 
now her brother — another link between herself 
and prosperity — was gone ; and he added, in a 
more unconstrained tone, "after all, it isn't the 
place, but the way I fill it that's contemptible." 

" Did I give you the impression of thinking 
it contemptible? I really didn't mean to do 
that. I only wondered whether you did find 
it entirely satisfactory, and that wonder made 
itself manifest, unfortunately." 

She paused, with her head a little thrown 
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back, as if awaiting a reply, and the young man 
whom she addressed made none to her. Un- 
conscionsly she had adopted a tone of mental 
superiority which he was by no means certain he 
accredited her with. 

"After all,** she resumed, presently, with a 
complete indifference to his marked silence, that 
was as galling as any thing she had said or left 
unsaid during their brief intercourse; "after 
all, every one's career is more or less unsatis- 
factory, it's all a question of degree." 

" Just so," he replied ; " that's a good broad 
basis, and the vexed point sits upon it comfort- 
ably." Then she went away to her fiither to 
hear if he would see Boy at once, and that gen- 
tleman thought "if she treated the defunct Dar- 
rock to much of that talk, the gallant carabineer 
is well out of it ; he had a nice-looking head, 
if I remember rightly, but scarcely the brains 
for this sort of business." Then he walked 
about the room, in vain endeavor to arrive at a 
correct form of address for the forthcoming cere- 
mony through action. The diflSculty of hitting 
the happy medium between saying too much and 
too little was upon him, and he had the modesty 
to fear that he should not surmount it easily — 
as he was sure to do when the moment of trial 
came. 

Presently he was summoned. " Mr. Flem- 
ing would like to see his nephew at once ; Mrs. 
Darrock had sent to say." He followed the 
servant to the other end of the long narrow pas- 
sage that ran out from the hall ; the door was 
opened to him, and he stood in a room that had 
been Dolph's " den," as they called it, and in 
the presence of the bereaved father. 

In the gray, spare, bent, sorrow-stricken man, 
sitting in a desolate attitude in a vast arm-chair 
by the fire, Roydon had some difficulty in recog- 
nizing the tall, fine, muscular, vigorous country 
gentleman, whom he had parted with seven 
years before. While, in the fair, frank-looking 
girl, who rose from a low seat by her father's 
side, he utterly failed in tracing any resemblance 
to the Georgie who had been odious at fourteen. 

** I'm glad to see you, my boy ; I'm very glad 
to see you, though it's a bitter cause that brings 
me the sight, Boy," his uncle said, grasping his 
hand cordially, "you are all we have left, Roy, 
all we have left ; three of them — gone — before 
—me." 

The old man stopped, sobbing at the thought 
of the bereft image of himself which his own 
words had. conjured up, and Roy involuntarily 
glanced at Mrs. Darrock, half fearing that her 
face would harden ; but, to his relief, it did not. 
She looked softer, more womanly, and beautiful 
than she had done before, and he felt that he 
' breathed more freely. 

" You've grown a good deal like poor Dolph ; 
don't you think he has ?" Mr. Fleming went 
on, when his nephew had said his few words of 
sorrow and sympathy ; and once more, at this 
compliment to his personal appearance — the 
greatest that could have been paid him, coming 
as it did from the stricken father— Roy found 



hi« eyes straying toward Mrs. Darrock's face in 
search of an expression of dissent, which was 
there. Mrs. Darrock was silent, however, even 
when her father repeated — 

** Grown a good deal like my poor boy ; and 
Fm glad of it— grateful for it ; you're the last 
of the stock, Roy, now my three boys are — 
Oh ! my God ; why didst thou not take me and 
spare my son ?" 

He clasped his hands and threw his head 
back ; his long gray hair floating away from a 
brow that was furrowed by grief. Israel mourn- 
ing for Joseph ! each fresh edition of the ago- 
nizing story is piteous beyond compare. 

"No, I don't think him like Dolph a bit ; but 
he looks like the same Roy I used to be so fond 
of," Georgie said, rising and going over to her 
cousin, apparently for no other purpose than to 
shake hands with him again. But as she did 
so, she whispered hurriedly, " Go now — ^go back 
with Gem ; if papa excites himself he'll not 
sleep, and he is so worn." 

In obedience to her command, Roy said "good- 
night," and went away, Mrs. Darrock preceding 
him to another rSom, from which the light stream- 
ed as they crossed the hall. " You see how all 
this has unnerved my father," she said, as soon 
as they had entered, " he's ready to cling to any 
thing now ; a bad sigi^, in my opinion." 

"You'll excuse me for not thinking it a bad 
sign that my uncle should be glad to see me," 
he said deprecatingly, as the lady threw herself 
into a chair, and sat with her hands on the arms 
of it, looking very regal. 

Her head went farther back as he spoke, and 
her proud composed face was brought to bear 
upon him very steadily. 

"I shall find it difficult to make my meaning 
clear to you, Roy, if you take every thing I say 
in a directly personal sense ; however, since you 
have chosen to put it so, in what way is it a 
good sign that my father should be so extreme- 
ly glad to see you now, when he has been, to 
say the least of it (excuse me), indifferent on the 
subject for some years ?" 

" That's a very sensible view to take of the 
matter, but (excuse me in turn, Mrs. Darrock) 
scarcely a flattering one to me," he replied, 
with apparent good-humor, though, in reality, 
h'e had it in his heart to give Mrs. Darrock far 
sharper words, and a good shaking. 

"There is no need forme to flatter you — 
fortunately, for I couldn't do it if there were — 
there will be many to do that, Roy j a sensible 
view ! well, what otiier would you have me take 
— not a sentimental one, surely ? You must 
think that it will be better for my father to rely 
upon himself than to fall into a habit of relyiijg 
upon you, as he's quite inclined to do?" 

" The inclination is not clear to me yet." 

* * He discovered it to me by finding out a like- 
ness which doesn't exist between Adolph and 
you ; if you were always here to be relied upon, 
it would be different, but as -you will not be 
here—" 

"You'll *mga MiQit^KsQ^ ^lixi^^^xA^^^^^ 
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give the law ;' that's what it will and ought to 
come to," he intemipted; and then, having 
struck upon the line by accident, he went on 
with words of his own composition to the fine 
old English air, and laughed again good-tem- 
peredlj when he had finished in a way that pal- 
pably put him down upon a platform some way 
below Mrs. Darrock. 

"With such a gift for verse, I wonder you 
never added lustre to your name by giving the 
world the benefit of it,'' she said, quietly. 

" Will you respect the confidence I am about 
to make ? I have done so," he replied, veiling 
the expression of his eyes from he;r as he spoke. 

She arched her brows the merest bit in the 
world, by way of asking where the effusions of 
his muse were to be found ? 

"Shall I tell you where? I will." Then 
he rose up and bowed before her, saying : ** You 
see before you Moses's hope, Kobinson's trust, 
and, I may add, Twining's back-bone — to say 
nothing of the successful competitor for the 
sweetest thing in couplets for this year's bon- 
bon wrappers. I have diffused my useful knowl- 
edge, and scattered my gift of ifteasured words, 
you see.'* 

'^I suppose it's an excellent joke to tell me 
that you have been guilty of such enormities ; 
what will you say, Roy, when I tell you that in 
my mind such things are quite on a par with 
the ghastly wit of the comic, and the tawdry 
eloquence of the daily papers." 

She had asked him "what he would say?" 
when she told him this. He said nothing, but 
sat down again, feeling rather crestfallen before 
this stem judge of all things. Once more he 
had to crush an inclination to shake her, and to 
check a recommendation which was almost on 
his lips to her, to "hold her tongue about things 
which she didn't understand." 



CHAPTER III. 

" GETTING USED TO EACH OTHEB. 

The three or four days immediately follow- 
ing Roydon Fleming's arrival at Helston were 
spent by the young people who have been intro- 
duced to the reader in getting used to each other. 
There was a good deal for them to learn and 
unlearn, each member of that trinity. The 
gallajit carabineer had occasionally mentioned 
Roy to his sisters, after any of those visits which 
were stamped upon the memories of Roy's de- 
partment. But he made his mention in a grand 
patronizing way, against which Roy would have 
girded, had he known it. He always spoke of 
Roy 'as a nice fellow, and a good fellow, but he 
nevertheless left the impression on his hearers 
that there wad something about Roy which he 
really apologized for. " Surely Roy's clever — 
he was an uncommonly bright boy," Mrs. Dar- 
rock had said once or twice, and the beau sahreur, 
who had never been great at definitions, had 



replied, "Yes, clever in—in the way that a lot 
of men are, you know." 

But now Roy was with them they found, or, 
at any rate, Mrs. Darrock found, that he was 
clever in a way that, though not peculiar to 
himself, was certainly not common to the many. 
He did not treat her to the misty profundities 
which sometimes get accepted as metaphysics 
when nothing better is going ; but he showed 
himself capable of making Gem feel herself in 
shallow waters once or twice, when she was be- 
ing sternly superior about her father and his 
duties, venturing even to remind that autocrat 
that a daughter's duty was not altogether limit- 
ed to finding flaws in parental conduct. 

The young man knew very well that before 
he went back to town sundry business details 
would have to be gone into, and his own posi- 
tion discussed between himself and his uncle. 
As far as he was concerned himself, he would 
have been perfectly content to let things go on 
as they had gone on for years, but he had gather- 
ed from Geoi:gie that his uncle did not desire 
this, and from (rem that her father would make 
some proposition which it would be agreeable to 
her feelings that he (Rojc) should combat. 

This she had given him to understand, not by 
any direct words, but by a guarded allusion to 
the superiority of the man who had sufficient 
firmness to hold to his own plans of life over the 
one who was wafted about by the will or ca- 
prices qf others. " But supposing it's in a man's 
plan of life to waft certain others about by his 
will or caprice ? he's feeble and inferior, accord- 
ing to you, if he fails ; and he must fail if the 
others are superior and won't be wafted," Roy 
said, laughingly, as they were all three saunter- 
ing in the Helston woods one golden September 
afternoon. "Your sympathies would be with 
the winner, wouldn't they?" 

** If the winner were the one who would not 
be wafted," she replied. 

" I beg your pardon ; your sympathies woul4 
be with the strongest, I should have said." 

" Unquestionably with the strongest; there's 
no strength in the one who wants to make his ca- 
price lord of the actions of another. 

" 'Oh, well for him whose will is strong- 
He suffers, but he cau not suffer wrong; 
He suffers, but he can not suffer long,' " 

Roy repeated, prodding at the leaves with his 
stick, in order to cover that slight air of con- 
sciousness which every man is sensible of feeling 
when he has committed himself to a moderately 
long poetical quotation. 

"I should have small hopes of you, Roy, if 
you strengthened youjself for any tussle with 
rhyming reminders of that sort." 

"The Tennyson tonic is distrusted by you, in 
fact," he said, looking at her as she walked' 
along in her sables by his side. Years ago he 
had knelt at her feet and bowed over her hands, 
and now he was thinking her " awfully pretty, 
and deucedly disagreeable." Darrock's got the 
best of it, he thought, as the cold reserve, caused 
by his last words, clouded over her face ; " the 
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M'orms that creep in and the worms that creep 
out," according to that cheerful little nursery 
rhyme, are not given to analyzing a fellow's 
words, and holding them up to his own scorn, 
let us hope. 

*'Boy, you haven't said what you think of 
the improvements my father has made in the 
grounds,'' Greorgie interrupted his thoughts at 
this juncture hy asking. 

" I see it's all very pretty, but I don't re- 
member the place being different — what is 
changed ?" 

"Every thing, pretty well," Georgie replied. 
"Wherever there was a rise it's leveled now, 
and wherever it was flat there's a mound now ; 
my father was saying last night he hoped you 
would take an interest in the alterations, and 
care a little for farming ; he wants you to take 
his place." 

Mrs. Darrock stopped abruptly when her sis- 
ter said this, and Boy fancied that a tinge of 
red flushed her &ce, as she said, 

" I am rather tired, but I don't want to take 
you two back ; take Boy down to see Adolph's 
stables, Georgie ; he ought to see all our lions 
during his visit." 

"Very well; come on, Roy," the younger 
sister replied, and Mrs. Darrock walked back in 
a sort of stately hurry through the rustling 
leaves. Boy offered his arm to Georgie, who 
took it, saying, " a visit that will last for many 
a long day, I hope." To which kindly expres- 
sion of feeling Boy replied by asking, 

"Did your sister feel her husband's death 
very severely ?" 

"I suppose she did; I suppose she ought," 
the girl answered, carelessly ; " Dolph was fond 
of him, you know." 

" Did she marry him because Dolph was fond 
of him?" 

" Well, no. Boy, Fred Darrock was very fond 
of her — ^he idolized her, and made a little queen- 
of her ; it was very hard for her to lose him and 
all the advantages he could give her, and to 
come back here and be nothing." 

Georgie uttered her rather hard, worldly view 
of the case in such a soft womanly way that 
Boy could only feel that there never had been 
any sentiment in the marriage ; not that Georgie 
was lacking in the quality. It was only one of 
the many mistakes human beings are always 
making about each other. Boy was only a hu- 
man being. 

It is time to describe Miss Fleming. Great 
things had been hoped for her by her brother 
Adolphus. She was drawn far more correctly, 
according to the handsbne carabineer's ideas of 
beauty, than was Mrs. Darrock. Georgie Flem- 
,» ing took people by storm, at first sight, by her 
coloring. Her hair was so brightly golden, that 
in its puffy luxuriance it threw sunny reflections 
over her fair fece. Her eyes were blue as a 
snnmier sky— great glorious eyes that flashed 
whenever they moved. Her upper lip was arched 
and pouted a little, but the under one was 
slightly compressed, always giving one the im- 



pression that the owner was quite aware of the 
folly of something, and not at all inclined^to give 
way to it. Her nose had just so much of a 
tendency to being aquiline as saved it from being 
straight, and her complexion was always softly ^ 
glowing, and never very brilliant. 

The women of the house of Fleming of Hel- 
ston were never very tall, and Georgie was no 
exception to the rule, but she was grandly 
formed for all that. Her small head was set 
far back on a massive little pillar of a throat, 
and the beauty of the lines her drooping shoul- 
ders took, could not readily be equaled. Civil- 
ization has long passed the stage of seeing any 
beauty in a compressed waist, but the easy sway 
of her fully formed figure above it proved that 
no artifice was resorted to, in order to make the 
girdle — eighteen inches long— clasp the waist of 
Greorgie Fleming. If this last paragraph does 
not bring her before you, see the Clytie, and be 
satisfied. 

Boy was still pondering over Georgie's last 
words relative to Mrs. Darrock's loss, when the 
young lady resumed, 

"Two or three men have proposed to Gem — 
but you should just see her face when the idea 
of her marrying any one of them is entertained 
for an instant." 

" She was very much attached to Major Dar- 
rock then ?" 

"I suppose so, Boy — ^but really Gem is not 
one to talk to any one about her attachments ; 
I didn't see her for eighteen months after Fred's 
death, so I didn't go into the subject at all ; she 
was as cool then as she is now about it." 

" Do you remember my being here long ago, 
Georgie^T" 

"Yes," Greorgie replied ("the path to the 
left will take us to poor Dolph's stables). I re- 
member it quite well. Dolph used to lend you 
an old hunter of his that always dropped you 
somewhere and came back without you." 

" I believe something of that sort did happen 
once or twice," the young man said, laughing ; 
"I wonder if Mrs. Darrock remembers it." 

" Grem's peculiarity is that she never forgets, 
though she never seems to remember; how is 
it that you * Mrs. Darrock' her still ?" 

" The Vfery way in which she calls me * Boy' 
makes me feel that I'm to stand off; has she 
noticed the difference ? does she remark that I 
call you ' Georgie?' " 

"Oh dear no, she'd never trouble herself to 
remark any thing of that sort. Here's where 
dear Dolph's horses are still. Papa won't sell 
them till he finds out whether he can induce 
you to stay here altogether or not." 

Boy was conscious that his breath came a 
little quicker as the girl spoke. From divers 
signs and wonders he had gathered, during the 
last day or two, that a specious attack on the 
liberty he had prized and the life he had led for 
some years was about to be made. Mrs. Dar- 
rock had given scornful hints as to a certain re- 
liance on him, which her father was likely to 
develop ; *and now Georgie spoke of Dolph's 
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horses as things which might be his — and onlj 
he willed it. 

Helston was entailed, and he was the heir. 
In the coarse of time and nature it must be his, 
and therefore he was of importance to the fam- 
' ily. Bat Boj Fleming had an independent 
spirit, and across this knowledge there flashed 
the memory of the marked manner in which 
they had shown their sense of his unimportance 
for years before he was the heir. They were 
pleasant and agreeable enough now — some of 
them — ^and his uncle leaned upon him obviously ; 
but seven years of utter neglect and indifference 
stood between them ! Had not she, the clever- 
est, coolest-headed of the lot, reminded him of 
this herself? He resolved that he would show 
her he had not forgotten the pleasing shower- 
bath with which she pat out the heat of his 
feelings toward them that first evening. 

The stables, where the favorite horses of the 
dead carabineer were stalled, were veiy perfect. 
His dainty-hoofed pets picked their delicate way 
out over well-drained tesselated pavement ; and 
crib-biting would have been an expensive pas- 
time for a horse to indulge in ; in that stable 
the mangers were all of oak. 

The stud consisted of seven horses ; two of 
them were chargers — great grand creatures who 
had shared the admiration of thousands with 
their master at countless reviews, when the 
handsome soldier had ridden along, radiant with 
beauty that grew godlike under the plaudits and 
the smiles itself called forth. "They're to live 
on at Helston till they die, never doing any 
thing, papa says, if yotbageee to it. Boy,'' Geor- 
gie said, as she stood with her hand on the 
arched nedk of the horse that had bdme her 
brother on the occasion of his winning his first 
laurels in action. 

"Don't speak to me in that way, please," he 
answered, earnestly, ''I can't stand hearing my- 
self appealed to or quoted as an authority by 
any of you." 

The girl turned to him suddenly as they 
paused before another stall. 

" But, Roy, you must know that my father 
has invested in you now all the hopes and pride 
he had in Dolph." 

He shook his head rather mournfully. * * Such 
things are not transferred so easily as you fancy ; 
there will be little enough in my power, but you 
may be sure that my uncle shall have as few 
causes of complaint against me as possible." 
Then he added to himself, ** a nice fix I shall be 
in between the lot — all pulling different ways, 
if I don't take care." 

Miss Fleming called to one of the grooms, 
" Just run Sheelah up and down for Mr. Roy- 
don to see her. Watts," she said, pointing out a 
slender bay mare with a small handsome head 
and longish ears. "I used to ride her some- 
times with Dolph. We might go out together, 
Boy." 

"I've not been on a horse since I was here 
last," he replied, shortly. 

** Good gracious, wliat have you been about," 



the girl exclaimed, in unfeigned wonder. 
*' Never been on a horse since yon were here 
last I How funny." 

Miss Fleming i^azed abstractedly, when she 
had concluded her speech, at the man to whom 
she had made it ; and he felt his gorge rising at 
her, she was as irritating to him as her sister 
had been, without half that sister's cleverness* 
" If Mrs. Darrock insults a fellow she does it 
scientifically," he thought ; "but this girl, with 
her affectation of wonder at my not riding, whea 
I had nothing to ride upon, is simply unendur- 
able." 

" Will you mind telling me what you do in 
Londo^, Roy?" Georgie said, presently, when 
they were standing outside, watching Sheelah's 
performance.. 

" Why do you want to know ?" 

"I'll tell you that when you've satisfied my 
curiosity ; if it were Gem talking to you she 
would be severe upon you for the weakness of 
answering a question by asking another." 

"She can be severe about a good many 
things, I fancy," he replied, rather sullenly. 

" About any weakness she is." 

"Being perfect in her own strength, as she 
supposes." 

" Really, Boy, you have no right to suppose 
she supposes any thing of the sort," the girl 
retorted, with quick indignation. Then she 
checked herself and added, " but you haven't 
told me what you do in London." 

" Go to my office in the morning and home 
at night." 

" That doesn't sound exciting." 

" Stop a minute, you haven't heard all," he 
went on, laughingly ; but she spoke on without 
listening. 

"How you must hate your office. Boy; 
Adolph's London was so different to yours. I 
don't think we shall have the same difficulty in 
keeping you with us that we had in keeping 
him ; his being here always partook of the na? 
ture of a sacrifice, but he was a darling, and 
made it so gracefully that we all had pleasure in 
accepting it." 

The girl drew a deep, long breath as she 
brought her encomium on her brother to a con- 
clusion. There was a good deal of real loving 
sisterly warmth in the way she had spoken of 
the dead Dolph, who had carried all things so 
blithely before him during his bright, brave ca- 
reer. Looked upon in the abstract, fraternal 
affection is irreproachable ; but when it is illus- 
trated at the expense of the one for whom the 
illustration is designed, it becomes less admira- 
ble. 

Boy Fleming could not help feeling uncom- 
fortably conscious that Georgie took his being 
a very minor man to the captain of carabineers 
very much for granted. He felt this, and he 
felt uncomfortable about it, though, in his own 
honest, generous heart, he was quite ready to 
render any amount of superiority to himself to 
the glittering shade of the heau sahreur. Still 
he acknowledged that to a certain — even to a 
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large— degree, Georgia, the slightly flippant, had 
reason and jastice on her side. In the eyes of 
all those who constitated the World to the 
Flemings of Helston and their order, Captain 
Adolphus Fleming, of H. M. Boyal Carabineers, 
had been an infinitely bigger man than Boydon 
Fleming, Esq., third-class clerk in some obscnre 
department 6f the Admiralty in Somerset House. 
This, he granted, was bat reasonable and jnst. 
What he did not acquiesce in — ^what he could 
but feel slightly offended with Miss Fleming for 
suggesting — ^was that she took it for granted 
that his life and pursuits, as they stood now, 
and had stood for some years, were in them- 
selves so trivial, that they could be brushed out 
of the realm of things that are without demur, 
regret, hesitation, or hindrance. In fact, his 
pretty young cousin seemed to think that he 
ought to cease with celerity from all of the old, 
and be ready to accept the new with avidity. 
In so far as it showed a desire for his society, 
and a readiness to take him into their midst, it 
was flattering ; but he was not a man to stand 
by smiling when his individuality was ignored. 
He stood there in the midst of fine scenery, 
with a fftir woman leaning on his arm, and a 
fresh horse going through its paces for his pleas- 
ure. Stood there with the full conviction that 
all these things might be his own if he liked to 
take them ; and with all his heart he wished the 
beau sahreur aliye agdn, and himself back in the 
office, hopeful of nothing better than a rise to 
O'Reilly's level. There, at any rate, he was 
taken for what he was worth in himself. The 
estimate might be high or low; that was not 
the question. It was formed of him — ^he was 
judged as a man who filled his own place in the 
world ; he had been accustomed to see it im- 
plied in the manner of devoted juniors that the 
place was not worthy of him! Here a girl let 
it appear that tliere would be nothing very wild 
in supping him not quite worthy of the place. 
He heartily wished himself back in his office, 
with nothing pleasanter before him than a walk 
home through the Strand in that golden autum- 
nal light. 

As a mere matter of health, though, to say 
nothing of taste, he was better placed where he 
was. The Helston woods were thickly studded 
with larches, and these were flinging their 
bright golden branches about over the ruddi- 
er beeches and stately silvery-trunked planes. 
Through a vista that stretched away to the west 
the sun's rays fell athwart billowing masses of 
fallen yellow leaves, making them glitter like 
precious metal ; while on a broad platform im- 
mediately in front of the stables, the bay mare 
Sheelah pawed her graceful way along before 
his unappreciative eyes. But the fairest part 
of the scene was lost upon him. It was the 
figures of himself and the girl who stood beside 
him; he with head bent down and rather a 
thoughtful look on his fair open face, still prod- 
ding, almost savagely, after his impatient habit, 
at the dead leaves. She, looking up at him, 
with one ray of the sun like a glory across her 



radiant hair and face ; with a glance of petulant 
interrogation in her eyes, which seemed to ask, 
**What has put the man out, when /have been 
so kind to him?" She could not understand 
how Boy could be out of temper, or out of 
spirits, or any thing but gratefully happy, and 
decorously rejoiced. He who had been nothing 
before was now eveiy thing to what she may be 
forgiven for imagining to be a veiy mighty stock, 
since she had always heard that it was so. She 
would have denied the thought, and repudiated 
the notion of its being possible that she could 
entertain it, but in her heart she did think that 
it would only have been natural and becoming 
for Boy to have ignored and despised his past, 
and only regarded himself as a man worth men- 
tioning since the day before yesterday, as it 
were. Which feeling on her part, though al- 
most concealed from herself, was perfectly clear 
to Boy. Mrs. Darrock, with her sneers at the 
smallness of his career, had been less offensive 
to his self-respect, or vanity, or love of approba- 
tion, or whatever the quality may be named, 
than this girl, who seemed to expect him to ig- 
nore it altogether. 

" So ! Sheelah won't show off any more, let 
us go home," Oeorgie said, suddenly ; and then 
they walked back to the house together, nearly 
in silence. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

BOT TBIUMPHANT. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Darrock had been very 
busy ; she had gone at once, on her return 
home, into her father's room, without staying to 
take off her hat and cloak. Mr. Fleming was 
sitting half asleep; rousing himself occasion- 
ally to look and half cry over some of " poor 
Dolph's unpaid bills." These pleasing remind- 
ers of his dead son's royal habits of lavishness 
had been pouring in pretty freely upon him for 
the last week or ten da3rs, and there was an ex- 
citement, to the old gentleman about receiving 
them, which Mrs. Darrock remarked '* would 
probably become less pleasurable, or soothing, 
or whatever papa found it, in time." * * If yon 're 
not engaged, papa, I want to talk to you about 
Boy," she commenced, seating herself as she 
spoke in an easy-chair opposite to him, and 
lounging back in it in her customary languid 
way. 

"Nothing wrong, I hope, about Boy?" he 
replied, almost anxiously. 

" Oh dear, no ; what should there be wrong 
for me to tell you ?" she answered, with just the 
shadow of a smile ; "what I have to say is very 
prosy and uninteresting, papa; can you listen 
to it?" 

" I can always listen to you. Gem ; always, 
my child," the old gentleman replied with an 
emotion that Grem disregarded, knowing, as she 
did, that it was liable to be called forth without 
sufiScient cause in these lattfct dv^^ ^'l xassva:^- 
ing. 
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" I wanted to hear if you hare made up your 
mind what you shall say to Roy about his alter- 
ed position and future prospects.** 

This seemed rather dictatorial from a daugh- 
ter to her father; before Mr. Fleming could an- 
swer, she amended her phrase by saying — 

** I thought I might mention it to you, papa, , 
as you consulted me on the subject before Boy 
came?*' 

Mr. Fleming fidgeted in his chair; ** Cer- 
tainly, certainly, my dear ; speak to me I most 
unquestionably. Whom else can I consult, in 
fact?*' 

"Well, I don't know any one else whom 
you're likely to consult whose advice would be 
worth taking," the lady said, coolly; and then 
she waited for Mr. Fleming to go on, and Mr. 
Fleming rattled some of the bills, and refreshed 
his memories of Dolph by the means. 

"Well, papa?" 

"Well, my dear Gem, I have not made up 
my mind what to say to him, exactly." 

" I thought not," she assented, slowly. 

** That is to say, I have decided on one thing ; 
he will remain here." 

She lifted her hat on to the table, and put 
her hair a little farther off her borw. 

" I was afraid you contemplated that ; it will 
be injudicious in every way," she said, firmly. 

The poor broken old man, who had clung to 
sons and heirs all his life, and whose sons had 
all been so cruelly reft from him, almost shiver- 
ed as she spoke. 

"But, my dear child, I canH be left here alone 
at my age ; the management of the estate," he 
answered, querulously. 

" You will not be alone ; the same will be 
with you as were here before ; your proposition, 
if acted upon, will at once give Boy a false im- 
portance ; and, worse still" (she warmed a lit- 
tle to her words here), " rob him of every atom 
of that independence which is now his finest 
characteristic." 

"He should be independent; I would make 
him the same allowance I made Dolph," Mr. 
Fleming said, earnestly ; he began to hope that 
his daughter had misunderstood him — that she 
had believed him to be guilty of designing to 
keep Boy there without pocket-money. 

" That would not render him independent," 
she replied, looking out — far away in the direc- 
tion of the mode} stables ; " however, putting 
that aside, as I must, if Boy sees things in the 
way you do, it will be injudicious in other re- 
spects, your having Boy here ; don't you see 
that?" 

" No, I don't, my dear,'* he said, almost tim- 
idly, and then the flush came over her brow and 
cheeks as she said, with a sort of sweet solem- 
nity that robbed the subject of every thing like 
mere worldly prudence, 

" Must I say more plainly to you, father, that 
to other people, even to Boy himself, it will have 
the appearance of your wishing your heir still 
to be your son, if you keep him shut up in the 
house with your marriageable daughter ?'* 



"Two marriageable daughters,*' he corrected 
her, mildly. 

"Two, you have not," she said, quietly, 
withoat the slightest effort at protesting; she 
only seemed to be setting him right in an unin- 
tentional misstatement ; " seeing me here again 
so completely in the old way," she went on, with 
a slight smile, " makes yon forget that I mar- 
ried seven years ago ; I have had my day," she 
continued, getting up and preparing to leave the 
room. " My only thought in that part of the 
matter is for Georgi'e, and I do ask you to take 
what I have said into consideration." 

" I will, I will," he answered, in the glib way 
people have of promising what they have not 
the most remote intention of performing; "but 
as for you having * had your day,' that's non- 
sense, great nonsense ; most women marry ag£un 
when their affliction — their bereavement — be- 
falls them early in life." 

" I'm not *most women,' happily," she said, 
carelessly. She expressed no indignation at her 
father's suggestion ; on the contrary, she almost 
laughed when he stumbled over the latter por- 
tion of his verbal consolation. It was not her 
way to be demonstrative in dissent any more 
than in any thing else. 

She went and seated herself in the drawing- 
room, in one of the windows, with a book and 
that morning's paper. That window command- 
ed the approach by which Boy and Georgie 
would most probably return from Dolph 's sta- 
bles. Presently they came round a corner into 
sight, and then she laid down her book and 
watched them as they came slowly along. 
Georgie occasionally turning her face to him as 
she spoke, and he always with his head bent 
down a little, but not toward the girl by his 
side. 

Something like an expression of interest 
crept over her eyes as she watched the pair ad- 
vance. She saw at once, by something inde- 
finable, but still very perceptible in his bearing, 
that Boy had gone down ; was a trifle less satis- 
fied with himself and the world generally than 
when she left them. He did not look so much 
a downcast or disappointed man as a disgusted 
one, she thought. "Georgie has said some- 
thing that she had better have left unsaid .to a 
man who is fortunately not enough of a booby 
to be in a perpetual state of elation at this rise 
in prospects which she's eternally flaunting be- 
fore him." Then she went on to think of how 
very sure she was that Boy would go down to 
untold depths in her estimation did he suffer 
himself to be bought with a price, and laid up 
in ordinary at Helston. Suffered herself to feel 
sure of it, and sorry for it rather, for she thought 
sufficiently well of Boy, mentally, to have a dis- 
taste to his going down to untold depths. It 
never had been pleasant to her to find her judg- 
ment faulty, and in the matter of character it 
Tcry rarely was so. 

Presently the two whose approach she had 
watched came into the house, and Boy's silence 
having "huffed" Greorgie, as she herself termed 
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it, she let him come into the drawing-room to 
Mrs. Darrock alone. ''I see Gem by the win- 
dow; perhaps you'll find something to say to 
her," Georgie said, as she rubbed her Balmorals 
with a yigor that was intended to give effect to 
her words. 

"I shouldn't wonder if I do ; at any rate, Til 
gv-^ in and try,*' he said ; and then he went in 
and placed himself opposite to Mrs. Darrock, 
and looked at her with an aggrieved air that 
made her ask him, 

*' What is the matter with you ?" 

**I hardly know;- what makes you think 
there's any thing the matter with me ?" 

" You looked as if you expected to be ques- 
tioned on the point, so I gratified you." 

** Well, this is the matter," and then he went 
on and told her, as well as he could, the sub- 
stance of the conversation he had with Georgie. 

" And you are offended ; I thought you would 
be," she said, with more animation Uian usual, 
when he had concluded. • 

"Not offended — cut rather; but you didn't 
know she was going to say it ?" 

*'No, certainly not." 

" And it wasn't, well, I don't know what it 
wasn't ; but really Greorgie spoke as if I had 
only been bom socially the day I came down 
here." 

Mrs. Darrock's eyes sparkled. " That notion 
can easily be effaced." 

"By whom? how?" 

* * By yourself only. The * how' is for you to 
decide." Then Georgie came back into the 
room and told them that she had determined 
upon constituting herself Roj^'s riding mistress, 
which expressed determination was pleasing and 
gratifying to a man of Hoy's order of mind to 
an extraordinary degree. 

That night Mr. Fleming dined with his fiimi- 
ly for the first time since the tidings of his son's 
death reached him. And after it he asked his 
nephew '^ to give him an hour or two in his 
study." As the ladies left the dining-room, 
Mrs. Darrock passed close by Roy's chair, and 
whispered, "We decided the other day that it 
is only the weak who are wafted, didn't we ?" 
and Roydon thought her marvelously pretty, as 
she whispered it. 

Mr. Fleming did not open the interview im- 
posingly by any means. He commenced with 
a timid feeler. "Has Gem said any thing 
about what Fm going to say ?" he asked, rather 
nervously, and Boy replied stolidly, " that, as he 
didn't know what his uncle was going to say, he 
couldn't tell." 

" I am glad of that I mean, Fm glad if she 
hasn't," Mr. Fleming said, hastily, ''because," 
he went on with a more judicial air, "I want 
you to receive my proposition with an unbiased, 
uninfluenced, and unprejudiced mind." It was 
one of Mr. Fleming's little harmless character- 
istics, that he would always use these long-words 
when one short one would have done better 
L service, 
i Boy, by way of proving himself to be all these 



things, said, "that Mrs. Darrock hadn't troubled 
herself to discover whether he had a mind or 
not as yet ; therefore, he might safely assert that 
she had neither biased, influenced, nor preju- 
diced it." 

' ' That being the case, then, I may speak free- 
ly, plainly, and distinctly, without hesitation." 

" Yes, if you like," Roy answered — he had 
been on the point of saying, " if you can." 

" I want you to give up your employment, 
wliatever it may be, and come here." 

"My employment is a clerkship — a third- 
class clerkship in the Admiralty department at 
Somerset House, at a salary of £200 a year; a 
mere trifle, you know, but as every thing has a 
name, perhaps it will be as well to call it by its 
name ; * employment' leaves such work for the 
imagination." 

" Then, will you give up this clerkship at the 
Somerset House department of the Admiralty, 
I think you said, and come here in your proper, 
undoubted, and unassailable place at once?" 

Roy's face flushed. " You are very kind to 
wish it, sir, but I can't do it ; I have been my 
own master for some years now ; it's the only 
rule I can stand." 

" But you would be more, much more youn 
own master than in this place ; where, if you'rj 
in the third class, there must be numbers above 
you." 

"That's official." 

"I have set my heart on your coming," Mr. 
Fleming went on earnestly. " Just consider, 
Roy— my own boys have dropped off one after 
the other before me ; what a Fleming of Helston 
Dolph would have been ! I knew it — I knew 
how royally he'd reign here when Fm dead and 
gone, and knowing it so well, I was content for 
him to be away while I lived ; but I don't know 
about you," the old man urged vehemently. 
" Men are said not to like their successors gen- 
erally ; but I do like you, and want to learn to 
like you better, and to have you about me, and 
see how you'll go when Fm gone ?" 

Roy listened attentively while his uncle spoke ; 
he bowed his head in respectful acknowledg- 
menlrwhen his uncle mentioned the liking he 
already had for his heir, and his desire to in- 
crease that liking by farther knowledge ; but 
there were no signs of giving way about him as 
he answered, 

" I am very muclj obliged to you for all you 
ofier, and for all your offer means, sir; but I 
can't give up all I owe to myself entirely, and 
come here to trade on those feelings ; the thing 
to be relinquished is small enough in the eyes 
of other people, no doubt, but such as it is I 
was glad of it a fortnight ago, and /am not al- 
tered." 

" Your circumstances are." 

" Scarcely, while I am not ; while you live, 
and I hope you'll believe that I shall feel more 
sorrow at your death than I should have done 
when I had nothing to gain from it, for then I 
scarcely kney you, my circumstances are, as I 
said, precisely what they were a fortnight since." 
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''I would make you the same allowance I 
made Dolph, hang it,'* the old gentleman ex- 
claimed. ^^ I can't have it said, I won^t have it 
said, that my nephew is plodding away in some 
confounded place or other at £200 a year." 

* * For four or five years you were fiahle to hay- 
ing it said that I plodded away for considerahly 
less," Boy said, laughing. 

"But you were different then, Roy." 

"Thank Heaven I was nothing of the sort,** 
Boy said, impatiently. Then he got up, saying, 
more quietly, " Come, uncle, forgive me for not 
jumping on to your hobhy at once, and riding 
it to the ground.** 

"It*s not a hobby; it*s my heartfelt wish, 
and you won't gratify it ?" 

<'I would if I could,** Boy said, almost sul- 
lenly. He did not want to be pressed any more 
— not what he feared for his own stability, but 
he was beginning to feel disgusted that he had 
not been something rather debonair and distin- 
guished in order that these people might conde- 
scend to recognize his previous existence when 
asking him to come among them. 

" The land will go to the dogs.'* 

**Letit." 

" Let the model farm ?" Mr. Fleming asked, 
^dignantly. 

"I shoiQd be useless, as far as the model farm 
is concerned ; I just know seed-time from har- 
vest, and that's about the extent of my knowl- 
edge." 

** Think over what Tve said — don't reject it 
at once, Boy ; talk to your cousins about it ; 
you must be a brother to them, remember." 

"I will talk to them about it," Boy replied, 
tiying to get himself away out of the room with- 
out any more special pleading from Mr. Fleming. 

He went back to the drawing-room with a 
feeling nearer akin to triumph than he had ex- 
perienced during his sojourn at Helston. At 
any rate he had not lost in the interview. Even 
if he had not advanced himself in any way or in 
any one's opinion, he had, at least, not done any 
thing or suffered any thing derogatoiy. He 
stood where he had stood before, and iie so 
stood through having given his uncle to under- 
stand that there was something worth while in 
the position after all. 

Nevertheless, though he carried this feeling 
of elation into the room with him, it toned 
down considerably when he marked the scene ; 
the force of the contrast between it and his own 
West-central lodgings struck him forcibly. Those 
two graceful women sipping their tea, as they 
lounged in low chairs by the still unshuttered 
window — the air of comfort and refinement in 
the room — ^the broad beds of autumnal flowers, 
clean cut in the evening light, like brilliant mo- 
saics, gleaming upon his vision as he glanced 
out ; the tall trees in the far distance glooming 
against the sky; trees that, though in the far 
distance, still stood upon the acres that would 
be his own. There was something in being the 
heir of Helston after all, he felt as he came for- 
ward and seated himself by Georgie's side. 



"Papa and you settled eveiy thing?" that 
young lady interrogated, abruptly. Life prom- 
ised to be considerably pleasanter with Boy resi- 
dent to Georgie. 

"Yes; I believe we have," Boy replied, "I 
am to talk to you two about it, he says ; shall 
we begin the talk?" 

" m give you some tea,** Georgie exclaimed, 
jumping up and going over to the table to get 
a cup of the proffered beverage. 

"Boy could have got it for himself if he 
wanted it," Mrs. Darrock said, turning her head 
round slowly to watch her more active sister. 
The human race is divided into the served and 
the servers; Mrs. Darrock belonged to the first 
division. 

Boydon placed his hands on either side of the 
seat of his chair, and rolled himself slightly to 
and fro in a boyish sort of effervescent way that 
was very usual with him when he was in good 
spirits. "Boy's much obliged to you for your 
consideratron," he said, laughing. 

She smiled, and her head settled back as it 
always did when she was about to say any thing 
she intended to be listened to. 

" Leave off laughing and behaving like a 
surging wave, and tell us all that you are to 
tell us." 

** Your father very kindly asked me to come 
here to live, and I told him I thought I was 
better where I was." 

" I think with you," Mrs. Darrock said, quick- 
ly ; but her eyes smiled at him applaudingly, 
and once more the triumphant sensations beset 
him. 

" That's all ; and now Pm to talk to you 
about it." 

Geoigie came back and stood before him, cup 
in hand, the fairest Hebe that had crossed his 
path yet. 

" And I don't think with yon," she said, ener- 
getically. "I think your refusal is unkind to 
my father, to us, and to yourself." 

The faces of her two hearers underwent a 
change as she spoke. Boy's brow grew red, 
partly with pleasure at his decision being deemed 
an unkindness (by one of them) to those two 
fair women — ^partly with annoyance at its being 
considered an unkindness to himself; and Mrs. 
Darrock suffered her brow to settle down into 
what would have been a frown on a less lovely 
&ce. 

" * The game isn't worth the candle' is a very 
vulgar expression, but really I must use it here," 
she said, quietly. "Boy is quite- right, in my 
opinion ; he has his own interests and own pur- 
suits; it's no compliment to him to presume 
that they can be thrown to the winds at once." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Darrock." 

"I can't thank you. Gem, for strengthening 
him in such downright obstinacy and ill-feeling," 
Georgie said, pettishly. " Now the horses will 
go, and it will be indeed dull again at Helston." 

The tears came into her eyes as she spoke ; 
it would be pleasant to have those eyes about 
his daily path till he grew to care more for 
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others, he coald hut feel ; the triumphant sens- 
ations went down swiftly again, and he rose up, 
saying he would '*go and have a cigar in the 



"It's such a lovely evening that we'll come 
out presently ; meet us in front of this window 
in a quarter of an hour, Roy," Mrs. Darrock 
said, rewardihgly, as he passed out. 

But when the moment for meeting came, it 
was Georgie alone who was there. ''Papa has 
sent for Gem," Miss Fleming explained. So it 
was with his youngest cousin alone that Boydon 
Fleming strolled for an hour in the Helston 
avenue on that soft Septemher night. 



CHAPTER V. 

** THROWN OUT OP GEAKI" 

The beginning of October saw Roydon Flem- 
ing back in town, going to his office every day, 
and writing hard every night just as of old. It 
must not be supposed that he had got away from 
Helston without many more protests than those 
recorded from his uncle and Georgie. Mr. Flem- 
ing had tried being authoritative, and Georgie 
had tried being affectionate, and " both dodges," 
as Roy called them in his own mind, had failed. 
As for Mrs. Darrock, she had accepted his de- 
cision as the most natural one for him to have 
arrived at, which was reasonable, perhaps, but 
not very reassuring to a man who was conscious 
of valuing her favor. . 

*' You'll comQ down again at Christmas, at 

any rate," Mr. Fleming had said to his nephew 

on the morning of his going back to his duties. 

" Yes, for a day or two, certainly ; for longer, 

if I can get leave." 

"Leave !" Mr. Fleming had repeated, testily, 
clicking his tongue in a peculiarly aggravating 
way against the roof of his mouth. 

"You see I can't dispense with the little 
form," Roy replied, laughing ; and then Mrs. 
Darrock had put her hand out to him, saying, 

" It would be a pity you should, though you 
will be very welcome here, Roy." 

But between that return to London and 
Christmas something occurred to alter all Roy's 
designs. For some weeks — ^months even— his 
" branch" had been seething under the sensa- 
tion of being overworked and underpaid. It 
had long been contemplated by them all to make 
a move, as they called it, and to lay something 
before somebody with sufficient effect to get 
themselves added to, and better remunerated. 
Roy, in consequence of a certain neatness of 
phraseology which distinguished him, had been 
the chosen instrument for drawing up divers re- 
ports and statements, which had then been 
unanimously signed by the branch, and thrust 
before the long-suffering Lords of the Admiralty. 
Naturally, these latter did nothing in the matter 
for a long period. Then, for another long 
period, they "took it into consideration," a 
euphemism for entirely forgetting it; then they 
B 



— roused by repeated threats— sat upon it ; then 
something more important (which concerned 
themselves) intervened, and they consigned it 
to official oblivion again ; then -more reports 
and statements were poured upon them, and an 
unfortunate and obscure little member, urged 
on his wild career by a brother, who was a first- 
class in the department, asked a timid question 
about it in the House — a question which the 
branch felt the following morning while hope- 
fully reading it in the Junes " must work some- 
thing," which it did, for in le^s than a month 
the branch was pronounced overgrown and un- 
necessary, and was cut down accordingly, and 
Mr. Roydon Fleming was among the es|;ablish- 
ed clerks who were given to understand that their 
services would be no longer required. 

The three days following that night on which 
the blow was dealt, were spent by Roydon Flem- 
ing in discussing the grievancie with sympa- 
thizing, suffering fellows, and anathematizing • 
the government. This he did so heartily, that 
he exhausted all his feelings of annoyance on 
the subject in expletive, and so had none left for 
executive demonstration. By the end of the 
week he was perfectly indifferent about the crush- 
ing close of his official career, and was honestly 
ready to -face any new way of life, that might, 
on reflection, appear to him the best he could 
pursue. One tlAg the young man was quite 
sure o^ and that was, that he was £^her than 
ever from the possibility of accepting his uncle's 
assistance, and thus giving that uncle a right in 
him, and an authority over him, which, exer- 
cised as the good-heart6d, blunder-he&ded old 
fellow was almost sure to exercise it, would 
lower him in the eyes of himself or Mrs. Dar- 
rock ; he could not quite decide with which one 
of these persons he most desired to stand well. 

"She could be soft enough when a fellow was 
in what she believed to be sorrow," h^ felt, when 
he got an answer from her to the letter he had 
written to her father about his official defeat. 
She pressed him very warmly now to go to Hel- 
ston before he determined upon doing any thing, 
or got into any fresh grooves. "Above all, 
don't drift into a desultory life about town," she 
wrote ; " it's only a touch of the spur this, which 
was scarcely needed by you who are capable of 
winning in any race you may set yourself to 
run. Men make their own places in the world, 
and you are left to yourself, though the special 
* branch' in which you served is reduced." 

"Cheers and chaffs a fellow in the same 
breath," he thought, as he put her letter down. 
" * Men make their own places in the world,' do 
they ? When such women as you drive them 
on, perhaps ; but if I claimed it you'd withdraw 
it fast enough, and let your head go back in as- 
tonishment at my presumption, till I felt like a 
cur— or a boy— at your feet." 

But though he said this, scowling to himself 
angrily the while, he was more cheered by the 
tone of beMef in him in her letter than chafed 
by her chaff In the main, he was cleverer than 
his cousin Mrs. Danock— Wi-aX. \% \c> ^«^nV^>!^^ 
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more practical talents, and a power of ntilizing 
them, which was denied to her. Nevertheless, 
her faith— sparingly as she expressed it — acted 
as a fillip on him. She nerved an ambition 
that never had been weak, in fact; she was a 
dose of mental quinine to the man whose head 
was strong enough to stand bigger draughts 
than she would ever give him of the bracing 
fluid. 

He felt very much, as he sat in his easy-chair 
by the fire smoking that night, that she could do 
any thing she liked with him, and that it was a 
weak abrogation of power on her part not to try. 
His heart was a little moved by her beauty ; his 
imagination was a trifle touched by her grace ; 
his sense was gratified by her firmness and self- 
sufficiency, and his head was very much turned 
by her interest in him. Intellectually, at pres- 
ent he knew himself to be at the feet of the 
woman who he feared would be the first to scout 
him for being there. And this thought was 
rather hard to the man whose ambition had 
been dormant till she had shown him that un- 
der her auspices he ''could have done any 
thing.** 

He did not go down to Helston, despite that 
luring sentence. It was not in him to go and 
be tolerated by any one under any circumstances, 
and he knew he could not have borne the "I 
told you so'* tone his uncle ^uld be sure to 
take to any one whose pet prospect had failed. 
He did not go down to Helston, and for a few 
weeks he did drift into that "desultory life 
about town,*' against which Mrs. Darrock had 
set her proud, beautiful face. • • He tried to find 
the all in all in doing columns of the most per- 
ishable materials, which he was the first to shat- 
ter with sneers and sarcasms when it saw the 
light in print, and in dancing about at the in- 
numerable cai|g| dances which the winter sea- 
son sees crop up in the suburbs. 

At these latter he was very welcome to young 
ladyhood at large. They told him he had the 
"Guards step," in order to implant a touching 
belief in his mind that they were in the habit 
of gyrating with the military gods alluded to. 
He did not believe them, of course, which was 
natural, and he did accredit them with all man- 
ner of inferiority to his cousins, which was un 
grateful. For the majority of them took him as 
he was, and were thankful, looking at him with 
the large eyes the genus are apt to make when 
on* promotion, and not bothering him with half- 
veiled spurrings on after " a career," which, 
after all, might be unattainable. 

There was relaxation to a certain degree in 
being accepted in this way, and not being ex- 
pected to do any thing beyond swinging round 
in unison with the strains, and not suffer his 
partner to slip. The fact of his heirship to 
Helston was a well-known one, of course, by 
this time, and disinterested girlhood does like 
a man with a good firm fixed pecuniary future. 
There was relaxation in it all, unquestionably, 
but it was relaxation of an order which soon 
palled upon him. It might be because of the 



conventional difficulties which intervene, pre- 
venting a sensible man getting at any thing 
mentally below the surface in a mere ball-room 
partner. But these young beings, with the 
well-developed dancing power, robed in tulle, 
with flowers of price on their heads, fans in 
their hands, fraught with the latest of Paris per- 
fumes, the last theatrical information, and the 
eternal airs and affectations of their class, 
seemed to be immeasurably below the cold, 
proud woman who, still young as she was, 
seemed possessed by that power of ruling her- 
self^ which is so arbitraiy in its reign over oth- 
ers. 

They were such poor crumbs of encourage- 
ment that she had ever thrown him when 
looked upon in the cold light of day. But 
when he recalled them, after supper and cham- 
pagne and waltzing, they were potent — quite 
potent enough to surcharge him with the belief 
of a man making his own place, and a determ- 
ination that the place he made for himself 
should seem something, even in her eyes. As 
a woman to woo, as a wife to win, Roy Fleming 
would have shrunk back from all thoughts of 
the cold beauty whose clever sentences were al- 
ways flashing across his brain, always urging 
him on to do "the Lord knows what," as he 
himself said. Still : he wanted to make her 
think of him. 

At last it struck him forcibly that his London 
life was too feverish and fitful — ^now that he 
had no longer any regular daily employment — 
for his work to be other than feverish and fitful 
too. In addition to the decorous mirth of the 
suburbs, he had drifted into two or three socie- 
ties, partaking of the nature of clubs in some 
slight degree ; and in this way, though he spent 
his time cheerfully enough, he spent his money 
rather faster too than he made it. He began 
to feel that the work which he was doing now 
would be better done in the country ; it was not 
of a nature to require him to be up in the latest 
news about any thing. About the same time 
this struck him, there came a letter from Mrs. 
Darrock, advocating his unspoken views, show- 
ing that "her mind marched with his marvel- 
ously," he could but feel. 

"I have a scheme to offer you for your con- 
sideration," she wrote; "by adopting it you 
will make us all your debtors, at no sacrifice of 
any thing; were one required of that sort, I 
should be the last to ask you to make it, as I 
think you may have fathomed. Your last let- 
ter hinted, to my great gratification, at a desire 
for quiet ; London, without incessant occupa- 
tion (or money), is no Paradise. A cousin of 
my late husband's is the clergyman of a parish 
in Thursford, in Blankshire, and I hear from 
him that one of the gentleman farmers of the 
neighborhood wants to get a farming pupil. 
Why could you not go down and rejoice my 
father's heart by learning a little about agricul- 
ture ? I don't think, either, tliat the magazines 
would suffer by the change." 

That was all she said, but it afforded Roydon 
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Fleming sufficient matter for reflection, and 
then he decided upon going to the " cousin of 
her late husband's ;" no — to that cousin's gen- 
tleman-farmer, for six months or so. It was not 
the most civil thing on her part to say, but he 
quite felt that the magazines would not suffer 
by the change ! He would get firmly on the 
staff of one — ^two, if possible, but one certainly, 
with a good swinging novel, that would " carry 
on" for eighteen months, and then he would 
try Thursford, till his finances were in better 
order. 

It was in February — for his official downfall 
and his Terpsichorean exercises had carried him 
over several months — ^when he came to this res- 
olution. It was early in March that he put it 
into execution. He had corresponded with the 
gentleman - farmer, a Mr. Lethbridge, on the 
subject of entering upon six months' agricultu- 
ral studentship, under that gentleman's auspices ; 
and he had learned that he could do so for the 
sum of JE80 for the six, or j£150 for the twelve 
months. ''I'll try it on for six months, and, if 
I like, for longer,** he wrote to his uncle, who, 
far from being pleased, as Mrs. Darrock had an- 
ticipated he would be, by the arrangement, was 
put out by, and consequently ill-tempered about 
it. 

The clerical cousin of the deceased carabi- 
neer had offered himself as a medium in the 
matter, in a note to Roydon, inclosing the farm- 
er's name and address to that gentleman, *'at 
the request of Mrs. Darrock." This medium- 
ship Roy had declined, according to his wont; 
he was a man who had no kindly feeling toward 
any unsought finger that essayed to put itself 
into the pie of his life. His answer to the rev- 
erend gentleman — Mr. Collins byjiame — was 
characteristic, if not civil. As anj^hing mark- 
ed in the way of character is rarer than civility,- 
it is better worth transcribing than a polite 
platitude would have been. 

"Dear Sir (he wrote), it will save us both 
considerable trouble if I tell you at once that I 
prefer managing all matters for myself. 

"Yours truly, Roydon Fleming." 

"Fll have no pig-headed old parson potter- 
ing about my business," he said to himself as 
he sealed the letter, which, when opened in that 
Thursford rectory, was like unto the bursting 
of a shell to its inhabitants. 

Roydon Fleming had another reason besides 
the surface one for going down to the quiet 
country in the way he contemplated. Two or 
three business interviews with his uncle's so- 
licitor had been gone through by him in his 
character of heir of Helston ; and Roy had 
learned from that authority that Mr. Fleming's 
mania for altering and improving, and model 
fanning, had run the value of the property down 
on a tremendously sliding scale for the last ten 
or fifteen years. Theoretically, Mr. Fleming 
ought to have amassed ; practically, he had 
sunk money in making places pretty, at a rate 
that was alarming — more especially as the pret- 



tiness was secured at the expense of productive'- 
ness. "A first-rate steward would set all 
things straight ?" Roy had asserted, interroga- 
tively; and the lawyer had replied, "Proba- 
bly ; but, on the whole, it's as well for an owner 
to have some knowledge of the nature of his 
own land." This opinion had been an addition- 
al incentive to the young man, to whom one 
place was now much the same as another, to go 
and learn farming. Besides, the novel would 
develop itself better in new scenes; and he 
wanted some fixed design of life for a time, 
ffhich should be engrossing enough to keep him 
from tamely drifting to Helston. 

Not that he feared for his affections leading 
him thither. From the moment (long ago) of 
the demise of his boyish infatuation for Emma, 
he had had no interest in any one of them, 
save Dolph — or they in him. But he was con- 
scious of behig curious about Mrs. Darrock ; 
she had a way of influencing him without any 
apparent exercise of h*er will, that was fascina- 
ting enough, but that might end in making him 
feel foolish. He had not the most remote in- 
tention of suffering her to twist him round her 
finger, but ! he could but feel that it might 
come in the order of things that he should be 
twisted did he yield to the fascination which 
made him seek to worry out her opinion about 
every subject, however unimportant, which was 
discussed in her presence. There was not the 
faintest tinge of any lingering old romance in 
his mind about her. The plump, pretty girl 
of twenty, to whom at twenty he had sighed, 
was altogether another being to this woman, 
behind whose'cold, composed beauty there was 
something which he "could not understand." 



CHAPTER VI. 

KATE LETHBBIDGE. 

"The genuine country, and no mistake," 
Roydon Fleming thought as he crossed the little 
platform of the Thursford station at about six 
o'clock on a March evening. With the excep- 
tion of two or three little cottages, the abode 
of the station-master and porters, there was not 
a house to be seen. Fields and pastures stretch* 
ed around in free unbroken expanse on every 
side. The sole signs of life that he saw, in fact, 
were animal, and this to a man who had seen 
quite enough of the human for a time was in- 
finitely refreshing. 

Yes; there was plenty of life about under 
that cold, clear March sky. At some little dis- 
tance to the left, a large straw-littered space in 
a field was done oft by hurdles and canvas into 
partitions, whence came the bleating of anxious 
mother sheep, and the feeble plaintive response 
of their ofispring ; a lot bf handsome cart-colts 
trooped up to a hedge on the right, biting each 
others* shoulders, lashing their own sides with 
all the tail they possessed — prancing twvsA V^ 
circles with t\ve\T \ie«Aft ^0\ \r^— «Jar\v^i %\«^ 
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ping, with cars laid back and lips qniyering 
away till their long teeth were disclosed, as the 
thought struck them that now was the time to 
kick — ^getting rid of their superabundant vitality 
and spirits, in fact, in every conceivable way. 
Close upon these, in another pasture, a dozen 
red Devons chewed and reflected. In the little 
yard of the station, a gentle black retriever 
wandered about, wagging an affable welcome to 
the stranger who had been good enough to stop 
and give his (the retriever's) master something 
to do ; a dowdy speckled hen sat upon one leg, 
with her feathers ruffled, and said something 
about the occurrence in her own tongue to a 
magnificent barn-door sultan, all crimson, and 
gold, and green, who was strutting about with- 
in hearing, searching for a delicacy in the way 
of a bit of worm or egg-shell wherewith to 
soothe the feelings of his mate. 

"Mr. Fleming, sir?" The •interrogation 
came from a smart groom, with top-boots and 
a belt on, who stepped forward to meet Boy as 
the train went on. "Master^s compliments, 
and he's sent the dog-cart for you, sir," the 
man went on, " and one of our wagons will pass 
presently, and can bring up your luggage." 
• "All right,*' Roy^replied; then he followed 
the man out into a lane close to the end of the 
station, where a dog-cart and bright bay mare, 
"quite up to the mark," he saw at a glance, 
were waiting. 

"Will you drive, sir?" the man asked, re- 
spectfully, handing him the reins as he got in, 
which offer Hoy refused on the ground of not 
knowing the way ; so the groom got up by his 
side, and the man went off at a pace that soon 
carried them well on their road to Thursford 
Grange. 

In about five minutes they passed an old gray 
church, standing in a prettily-planted three- 
cornered yard; and close to it Boy noticed a 
huge square house, which he immediately con- 
jectured aloud to be "the parsonage?" 

"Yes, sir," the groom replied, "and there 
are some of the family a-gardening jest inside 
the gate." He smiled grimly as he said it, and 
Boy kept his head turned resolutely away frotn 
the spot indicated. It occurred to him that the 
seat of the family's operations had been selected 
with^ a special object, and that special object, 
himself; so he bent his head, and pulled up 
his coat-collar, and looked forward "rather 
glumly," as the Miss Collins's observed to one 
another when the dog-cart was past. In a few 
minutes more the mare turned a comer with the 
speed and safety of custom, and Boy was roll- 
ed along a drive that skirted a fine lawn np to 
the door of Thursford Grange, where he was 
met and welcomed by its master. 

*' I'm happy to see you, and I hope you'll find 
yourself comfortable here," was that master's 
salutation ; and there was something peculiarly 
simple and coolly straightforward in his manner 
of making it, Boy thought. 

" Thank you, I dare say I shall," Boy replied ; 
and then Mi, Lethbridge walked with him into 



a handsomely-furnished dining-room, and intro- 
duced him to a couple of ladies who were sitting 
there, and them to Boy, as " my wife and 
daughter." 

They made him welcome very easily among 
them ; the elder lady rising and offering him 
her hand, and the younger one smiling and look- 
ing nice, though she said nothing. Boy was un- 
commonly well pleased with the appearance of 
so many of the family as he had seen yet— as 
will be understood when they are put before 
you. 

Mr. Lethbridge was a man of fifty, tall and 
handsome, with a figure that would have been 
dignified, had he carried his head up. As it 
was, he had got into a habit, partly through ill 
health and partly through a certain* inertness 
that was almost laziness, of stooping and carry- 
ing himself with a slouching gait that was strik- 
ingly void of fuss, hurry, and vitality. 

He was not at all the type of fiirmer who makes 
lament over his prosperity in "Punch" at inter- 
vals. Spare in figure, with features that would 
have been declared to be aristocratic on an aristo- 
crat, and that cool composure of manner that is 
enough in a peer, and not too much in a peasant 
who knows himself and his place. A man who 
impressed people at first with the idea of taking 
all things very easily, which he did, until any 
thing went wrong, when he had a habit of subsid- 
ing, as it were, into passive neuralgic headaches. 
Withal, a very agreeable man to be with, as Boy 
soon found, for he was endowed with that innate 
kindness which is twin brother to the highest 
courtesy. 

His wife, only a few years younger than him- 
self in reality, was many years his junior in seem- 
ing. She had been a beauty of wide renown in 
her own country, and her light-heartedness, her 
strong, joyous, generous, elastic nature had kept 
her in the ranks of the young and pretty long 
after her daughter had grown up to displace her. 
A little plump, active, merry-toned woman,with 
fair rounded cheeks, on which dimples, which 
showed no signs of degenerating into wrinkles, 
played whenever she smiled. With hazel brown 
eyes and hair, the latter silky, shining, wavy, and 
always drawn tightly back above her tiny ears, 
in a way that was classical, undesignedly, and 
with a complexion which glowed into a glorious 
carmine when she was excited ; but that, under 
any circt^mstances, was never coarse. 

With such a father and mother, Kate Leth- 
bridge ought, the majority of hel* acquaintances 
remarked, to have been very much prettier than 
she was. Indeed, it may as well be conceded at 
once, before she is described, that average good 
looks were the utmost that the magnanimously 
disposed (of her own sex) ever could bring them- 
selves to accredit her with. 

Unquestionably, she was no beauty. Her 
small oval face was fair enough in outline, but 
the hue of it was dark, and most people prefer 
color to form. Her eyes were hazel, well-shaped, 
but rather deeply set for a woman, and her brows 
and lashes were so thick, dark, and straight, that 
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they seemed to divide her face as completely as 
if a band of black velvet had been laid across 
it. There was nothing in her nose to call for 
special remark ; it was neither straight nor snub, 
but a cross between the two, that on a prettier 
face would have been pretty. And there were 
some lines that were good about h^r mouth, but 
these were marred when she spoke with anima- 
tion, for then a nervous affection of the lips made 
itself apparent, drawing them slightly on one 
side, with a flutter that, though it might speak 
well for her sensibility, impaired her personal 
charms at the moment. 

For though no beauty, she had personal 
charms ; of an order too that made her remark- 
able. Her figure was a marvel of slender sym- 
metry — rouud, slight, easy, and active, health 
and grace embodied, in fact, and the embodi- 
ment was "managed" with a dexterity that was 
almost high art. She was not tall, only about, 
or at the most a little above, the middle height ; 
but she was in such perfect proportion that you 
could not wish her taller. Her long graceful 
throat — her sipping shoulders — her supple and 
slight waist — her tiny hands and feet — the lithe- 
ness of her movements, and the general air of 
undulation about her were all pleasant things to 
look upon, so pleasant, that many people forgot 
she was no beauty, even at first sight. 

There were other things which tended to 
make them forget the fact on a nearer acquaint- 
ance. The girl had that about her which was 
better than beauty on the wliole — a power of 
interesting people, which, when its possession 
dawned upon herself, she thought and theorized 
about, polished and perfected, and, in fact, cul- 
tivated to an art. Up to the present time this 
power had done no harm, either to herself or 
others ; but the habit of pleasing is one to grow. 
" My last Duchess,'* who "loved whatever she 
looked on," and "whose looks went every where," 
is not the solitary example of the results of lav- 
ishness of liking being grievous. 

Not that Kate Lethbridge " loved whate*er she 
looked on." She was no weak sentimentalist, 
there was no feeble susceptibility about her. 
Nevertheless, come good or ill, to please was a 
passion with her, and it closely resembled the 
dangerous pastime called, playing with fire. And 
though she was no beauty, the one on whom her 
eyes fell softly after the first sharp, interrogato- 
ry, detective glance which the stranger always 
gained from her — the one who fell under the 
gentler gaze of her changeable hazel eyes was 
almost sure to surrender. 

" We dine early during the lambing season," 
Mr. Lethbridge explained, when a servant came 
in ami arranged the table for tea. * * You'll have 
to dine by yourself to-night," he added, as a tray 
with an encouraging covered dish upon it, fol- 
lowed, rather to Roy's satisfaction. 

**ril keep you in countenance by eating a 
great deal of bread and butter, Mr. Fleming," 
the daughter of the house said, when they had 
got themselves about the table at last. "I've 
had bard work this afternoon," she continued, 



with a small laugh, and rather a haughty move- 
ment of the little well-poised head. 

" What's that, Kate ?" her father asked, lan- 
guidly. 

" Four of the Miss CoUins's came up * to see 
the garden' and hear * where I got my annuals,' 
and several other little things of that sort, about 
which they've always cared so much, you know," 
Miss Lethbridge answered, looking at her father 
as she spoke. . 

" Four Miss Collins's?" Roy repeated, with a 
slight stress on the number. 

" Yes," Mr. Lethbridge said, "the four eldest 
were at school with Kate." 

"Are there more?" 

"Four more daughters and two sons." 

"All at home?" 

"One daughter ig married — the rest are all 
at home," Mr. Lethbridge replied. 

" What an awful house to get into,'' Roy suid, 
shrugging his shoulders and mentally congratu- 
lating himself on having nipped Mr. Collins's 
advances in the bud. 

" Oh ! I don't know," Mrs. Lethbridge said, 
with a bright toleration for the awfulness of the 
possible situation, which she might not have felt 
had she been a marriageable man herself, or 
even the mother of one or many such, " they're 
very happy and nice among themselves, are they 
not, Kate ?" 

" They're happy enough, I believe, Kate re- 
plied, carelessly. 

" You won't indorse the sentiment as to their 
niceness. Miss Lethbridge?" 

"It never occurred to me to look for the 
quality at the Collins's." 

" It never occurs to me to look for the quality 
in any one, for I'm not sure of what *nice' 
means," Roy said, quickly. He thought Miss 
Lethbridge was receiving his conversational ad- 
vances in, to say the least of it, an indifferent 
manner, that was not justified by their "relative 
positions," he had almost said to himself, but he 
would not suffer himself to be such a " snob as 
to let that weigh." 

Only a short time before, at Helston, he had 
inwardly resented being made much of, on ac- 
count ©f his late increase of social importance ! 
Now he was conscious of holding a certain feel- 
ing about it in check. It would have gone hard 
for his reputation for verbal readiness had he 
been called, upon suddenly to define why find 
about what he had the feeling. But he had it, 
as Miss Lethbridge expressed her indifference. 
There was an air already about the girl of de- 
termining not to go out of her daily path on his 
account, he could not help thinking. And this 
seemed to him rather arrogant and unseemly on 
the part of one who could not have known many 
men who were worth thus diverging for. Not 
of course that Roy Fleming desired her to go out 
of her daily path for him ; but a manifestation 
of utter indifference, from a quarter where in- 
terest is not a wild thing to expect, is hard to 
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yard with me, Mr. Fleming?" Mr. Lethbridge 
asked, after a time, and, Roy assenting, they 
went out together. As they walked along, the 
master put himself and his pupil on a proper 
footing, and made the understanding between 
them thorough in a few sentences. 

" You don't know much about farming, I sup- 
pose,'' Mr. Lethbridge suggested, snatching off 
an enterprising dandelion that was glowing gold- 
en in the hedge-bank, despite the nipping March 
winds, as he spoke. 

'* Somerset House is scarcely the place to 
study agriculture in, and I've been stuck at a 
desk there for the last seven years," Roy replied. 

The statement of the length and nature of his 
pupil's servitude called forth no ebullition of 
feeling from Mr. Lethbridge. 

*^ Ah ! dare say !" he answered, and his mind 
was evidently with his innocent sheep and lambs 
as he spoke. After a minute he recalled it from 
them, and bent it toward the part of his duty 
present. 

"Well, I was going to say that it will rest 
with yourself whether you learn any thing or 
not while you are with me ; the land and my 
experience will both be open to you." 

'* Shall you put me through a regular course 
of duties ? Is it your plan to make your pupils 
amateur overseers ?" Roy asked. 

Mr. Lethbridge shook his head. ** I've too 
much regard for my pocket to trust to amateur 
overseeing of the farm work. No ; I'm not the 
man to drive any more than you're a man to be 
driven ; you'll only do what you like, under any 
circumstances ; it's just as well that I should 
show you I'm aware of that at starting." 

" That's all right enough," Roy replied, " but 
I haven't come down to get rid of myself for a 
rear simply." Then he went on, almost un- 
willingly, to speak of his future possessions, and 
the state they might possibly be in when they 
came to him. Rather to his surprise he found 
that Mr. Lethbridge was thoroughly well versed 
in that subject; a fact he explained by saying, 

*'We have heard a good deal about you from 
the Collins's ; every thing connected with that 
carabineer cousin of their's they like to talk 
about." He said it with a sort of contempt that 
was, withal, so good-natured that the Collins's 
themselves could not have resented it had they 
heard him. Kindliness, temperate feeling, and 
cool judgment were palpably belonging to this 
man. 

"Their carabineer cousin wasn't connected 
with Twe," Roy said, distinctly; some way or 
other these Collins's seemed to be clouding over 
him, and he wanted none of them. 

" Oh ! wasn't he ? thought he was," Mr. Leth- 
bridge replied, carelessly, and there was an air 
of indifference about him as to the facts which 
Roy had to struggle against resenting, in the same 
way as he had had to struggle against Kate's. 

"He happened to marry Miss Fleming, a 
cousin of mine," Roy stated in a tone that al- 
most implied that Major Darrock had strayed 
abroad one morning, and lapsed into matrimony 



in a desultory way without design ; **but he's 
dead, and there's an end of him, as far as we're 
concerned." 

Mr. Lethbridge made no response to this ex- 
planation. As far as he was concerned, the 
dead carabineer was welcome to annihilation, 
evidently. But Roy's thoughts would run on , 
about the one whom he had declared to have 
passed out of the region of things worth think- 
ing about. The question arose, as he walked 
along silently by Mr. Lethbridge's side, of 
whether Mrs. Darrock's highest affections had 
been altogether absorbed by that marriage of 
hers with a man, who, to the best of Roy's recol- 
lection, had an articulatory difficulty with his 
r's, and a forehead that sloped away in a line 
that abolished any thing like a reasonable belief 
in his brains. It was a tough matter to credit 
her with this ; she was so uncommonly clear- 
sighted, cool-headed, and clever. But "woman's 
at best a contradiction still ;" the sweetest, saint- 
liest creatures feel a call continually to the task 
of regenerating sinners gifted with witching 
tongues, and the cleverest are cast in the great 
drama to act up to coxcombs. He wondered 
whether the wife, whom he would eventually 
woo and wed, would be as well worth the trouble 
the transaction might give him, as this old love 
of his boyhood, who had put herself out of the 
pale, would have been ? Or should he lapse in- 
to a limp liking which should pass for love, long 
enough for him to be caged, for some simple- 
minded being with big eyes and no mind worth 
mentioning, who would marry him and be the 
mother of his children, and keep him in a chronic 
state of wonder at his own imbecility through 
all time. 

For she had put herself out of the pale, ac- 
cording to his notion. What she had said of 
herself to her father, what she had implied clearly 
and firmly to Roy a dozen times during his visit, 
was the bare truth, and nothing but it. She 
had "had her day." She had loved and lost; 
she had made her venture, and it had gone to 
smash ; she was a woman whose scheme of life 
might have been something rather fine under 
other circumstances ; but she had either blun- 
dered or been worsted, and so had failed. Roy 
thought of what the reverse of that failure might 
have been, as he walked about the lambing-yard, 
and watched the smoke of his own cigar curling 
about in the clear nipping evening air. If she 
had had. the good taste to marry a fellow with 
better brains and a firmer hold of life, for in- 
stance, she would have found her vocation in 
spurring a man forward. She had the power 
of appreciating, and the knack of urging on; 
she was ambitious enough to create the quality 
in the mind of any man who fell under her in- 
fluence, if only ^he chose to invest it. And with 
all this, he took the cigar from his mouth, and 
sent the smoke out in an angry puff' with a sup- 
pressed oath as he remembered it, she was a 
woman who had had her day. What Major 
Darrock had not thought it worth while to live 
and enjoy, he (Roy Fleming) was not going to 
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hanker after. He thoBght of the dead soldier as 
of one who had placidly resigned life ; who had 
feebly ebbed out of existence, and Boy despised 
him for the want of vital purpose ; but at the 
same time had no intention of, or desire to profit 
by it. He was permeated with a certain stern 
propriety of feeling which stood him in stead of 
morality ; it seemed to him that a second gen- 
uine father or mother would be quite as much 
within the bounds of possibility as a second hus- 
band. A widow was a thing apart, worse luck, 
since Mrs. Darrock was one. What malad- 
ministration there must have been in Gem's 
fate, or in her fancy, when she was set apart for 
such an one as the deceased major of carabi- 
neers. 

When they were crossing the lawn on their 
way home from the lambing-yard that evening. 
Miss Lethbridge, accompanied by a big Irish 
setter, came to meet them. ** Turn back with 
me for a stroll, papa,'* she said, putting her hand 
in her father's arm. ''Mr. Fleming, there's a 
servant from the rectory with a note for you in 
the kitchen ; he's waiting for an answer." Then 
Boy muttered something uncomplimentary rela- 
tive to the rectory and its denizens, and the fa- 
ther and daughter sauntered away toward the 
outer gate of the lawn again. 

** He doesn't seem to take kindly to the Col- 
lins's, does he, Kate ?" Mr. Lethbridge asked, as 
soon as bis new pupil was out of hearing. 

*' He must have the gift of prescience," the 
girl answered, with a laugh. *'I only hope he 
will resign himself speedily, and not show fight ; 
they mean to have him, and till they get him 
they will be eternally making raids upon us." 

'' He tells me he really means to learn farm- 
ing ; he hasn't come down to get rid of himself 
simply, he says ; he'll have less time for getting 
into mischief than Fetherton had." 

" It's rather a shame to say that Mr. Pether- 
ton got into mischief; he married the best of 
the CoUins's— " 

"I'm not so sure of that^" her father inter- 
rupted, "the sharpest of them if you like ; here 
comes Mr. Fleming back to us." 

Miss Lethbridge's dog went forward to meet 
the young man, and as Boy neared them, Kate 
saw in the moonlight that he was responding 
to the dog's attentions, and altogether looking 
cheerier and better-humored than he had seem- 
ed before. The fact was that he had shaken 
off the shyness which, London man as he was, 
always did beset him at the outset with stran- 
gers, and he had just administered a snub to the 
oppressive Collins's. 

"It was a note from your rector announcing 
himself to call on me to-morrow morning," he 
said, as he turned rojind by Miss Lethbridge's 
side. ** The law bf probability is in favor of 
my seeing him quite soon enough without pre- 
arrangement, so I've sent word that I shall be 
out to-morrow." 

She watched him narrowly as he walked by 
her side, and when he had finished speaking, 
she said, I 



* * You won't be bored :?" 

" I hardly like to commit myself to a state- 
ment of an intention that would require super- 
human ingenuity to carry out ; but I won't, if I 
can help it," he replied, bending his head a little 
to meet her eyes. 

" Then let us shake hands on a communion 
of feeling. I won't be bored either ;" she check- 
ed herself abruptly, and then added, " it's time 
for supper ; we had better go in, papa." 

** Not before we have shaken hands on the 
communion of feeling," Boy whispered, laugh- 
ingly. 

" That's imagined. Half past nine," she con- 
tinued, drawing her watch out from her belt, 
and holding it up in the light. "Now our day 
is nearly at an end ; what would you be about 
if you were in town, Mr. Fleming ?" 

He mentioned one or two innocent recrea- 
tions in which he might possibly have been in- 
dulging had he been in town, and then the girl 
said, 

" Well, they none of them sound very inter- 
esting ; you're better here." 

" I think so, too, Miss Lethbridge," he said, 
rather meaningly, thinking to himself the while, 
"is she contemplating trying her. flirting powers 
off on me already ?" Then they went into the 
house and had supper, and then Kate had a 
book that absorbed her, and so they took no 
farther notice of each other that night. 



CHAPTEB Vn. 

THE FETHERTON ALLIANCE. 

The Collins's were well known for a certain 
slowness to take offense, which might be amia- 
ble, but was also weak. They were remarkably 
forgiving ; the characteristic had a local celeb- 
rity. Their long-suffering had been its own 
reward on the majority of occasions ; but once 
it had been repaid in a manner that recom- 
mended the policy to their farther practice and 
consideration. The occasion had been an im- 
portant one to them — nothing less, in short, 
than the marriage of the fifth daughter with Mr. 
Petherton. 

Two years before Boydon Fleming's first ap- 
pearance on the Thursford boards, Mr. Pether- 
ton had come down to learn farming under Mr. 
Lethbridge's auspices. He was a fine hand- 
some young man, "rather sleek in appearance 
and feeble in manner," Kate said, but still a fine 
handsome young man, with a straight fooliiih 
face, and a profusion of dark curly hair and eye- 
lashes. As such, he was looked upon by eight 
pairs of eyes the first Sunday he stood up in the 
Lethbridge's pew, draped in deep niouming, 
and with a certain pallor on his face that the 
Misses Collins declared to be "very aristo- 
cratic." They clung to their declaration, even ^ 
when they learned that he was the son of a gin- 
distiller. Certainly, he was th^ ciwV^ ^wi, ^w^ 
his father was ^waX. ^^^, wv^ ^^ Vq\&x^"?jCm^.^ 
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stranger was lord of himself, and a large for- 
tune. He became more interesting still, when 
he bought the Thursford Hall estate, and with 
it the indisputable right to consider himself 
(even if others did not consider him) a county 
man. 

Thomas Petherton, Esq., or Tom Petherton, 
as he very quickly came to be called, accepted 
the adulation that was offered up at his shrine 
by all the marriageable Miss Collins's, with a 
sweet ferror that lit the torch of hope in every 
one of their maiden bosoms. They helped him 
to be good to the poor — saving him all trouble 
in the cause of charity ; and, at the same time, 
having constant communication with him in 
their characters of almoners. He was quite 
conscious of what was expected of him in return, 
and quite willing (for a time) to act up to those 
expectations. His only regret wtas that he 
should be compelled to disappoint four of them 
— his only difficulty the selection of the one to 
be rewarded. In fact, his frame of mind was 
perfectly patent, and perfectly satisfactory to 
the CoUins's, when a little cloud arose. 

Two or three of his London friends came 
down to stay with him ; men who were not the 
sons of eminent deceased gin-distillers, and who 
preferred bachelor quarters to a house headed 
by a wife who had seven sisters close at hand. 
Among others, the beau sabreur had come, and 
had conquered all the Misses Collins at the first 
glance ; and had then pointed out to Tom Peth- 
erton — ^who was apt to engender a feeling of 
contemptuous pitying liking in other men — that 
the CoUins's wanted to "hook him for his 
money, and that, if he married one, he married 
the whole family." " They'd, every one of them, 
be spooney on me in an hour," the carabineer 
said, ruthlessly, when Tom Petherton alluded 
to their " feelings," some of themj at least, be- 
ing engaged on his behalf—" feelings— they feel 
that it would be a very good thing to come here, 
and theyll do the trick between them if you 
don't take care of yourself, Tom." 

Tom did take care of himself — ^while his guard- 
ian an|?els staid ; but when they deserted him, 
he drifted into danger again, and the Misses 
Collins acted the judicious part of ignoring the 
. fact of his ever having been out of it. They 
were affectionate sisters, and self-sacrificing girls 
in their way ; and during the time Tom Peth- 
erton had stood aloof in alarm from them, they 
hnd collected their faculties and thought the 
case out. They had decided that he had gen- 
eralized long enough ; when he had the relapse, 
which was inevitable after the London men left 
him, the path of duty should be pointed out to 
him by four taking a sisterly tone, and the for- 
tunate fifth being ** reserved with him." 

Unquestionably, they were good affectionate 
sisters, and self-sacrificing gins; for without 
demur or repining, the four eldest, plainest, and 
dullest elected Ellen, the fifth, to the post of 
pretender to Petherton. Of course, there was 
no actual arrangement made ; nor did they say, 
iff so many woxdiB, that they resigned, and look- 



ed to her to make the running. But they each 
knew what the others meant, and Nellie felt 
that she was not exceeding the limits they tacit- 
ly allowed her in responding to the slight agita- 
tion Mr. Petherton permitted himself to display 
on their first meeting after his backsliding. 

The meeting took place in this wise. Li de- 
fault of any thing better to do, the five elder 
Miss Collins'ii walked about a great deal for 
health's sake ; and, in justice to them and their 
disinterested search after it, it must be stated, 
that up to the juncture now treated of, they had 
got nothing but health out of the exercise. 
The five bonnets and the five dresses, all ex- 
actly alike, which adorned the sisterhood, were 
things from which the youth of the neighbor- 
hood fled down by-lanes and over hedges. Many 
a well-to-do young farmer had given his horse 
an impromptu lesson in buck-jumping at the 
approach of the resolute girls, who dared any 
weather in their love of walking, and from whom 
the muddiest roads were not sacred. But on 
the occasion under consideration, Tom Pether- 
ton suffered himself to meet them, and then, 
more weakly still, suffered himself to look pro- 
foundly embarrassed when Ellen hung back, and 
otherwise indicated that she was confused and 
unhappy. 

The four eldest having been described as the 
dullest and plainest, Ellen's claims to beauty 
and brightness may as well be set forth at once. 
A fair-haired, pale girl, with sharp blue eyes, 
and a sharper aquiline nose— toward which her 
chin seemed certain to make decided advances 
as she went on in life. Thin and lady-like, 
with a high penetrating voice, and a habit of 
being insolent, that was the offspring of the 
family delusion that she was clever, and an un- 
happy inability to hit the medium between pert- 
ness and shyness. For the rest — she was not a 
bad specimen of the genus shrew ; and she had 
marked Tom Petherton for her own. 

"Being a booby himself," Miss Lethbridge 
observed, in later days, when the Petherton al- 
liance was spoken of, " he was taken by what 
they told hipi was her cleverness;" and there 
was really a fair share of truth in the statement. 
Mr. Petherton, having little mental power him- 
self, entertained some crude notions about look- 
ing for it in a wife. These notions the Collin's 
discovered, revised, and improved; and, finally, 
taught him to believe that Ellen came up to 
them. For his own part, he had inclined to- 
ward Kate Lethbridge, as the realization 6f his 
ideal ; but the CoUins's acted the part of " true 
friends," and saved him from that snare. Their 
regret at being obliged to tell him how fond she 
was of new faces, and of admiration, was deep 
and sincere, of course. Nevertheless, they 
braved the pangs, and told him. 

When the girls met him after that period of 
his backsliding ; and when Ellen hung back, 
and tossed her head a little, Tom Petherton felt 
horribly guilty. He had never done any thing, 
poor fellow, to justify the feeling ; but as he 
stole a timid glance at Ellen, he almost believed 
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that he had planted a thorn in her maiden bo- 
som. Up to the present time, he had not been 
sare which of the five he liked best ; bat now he 
was sure — sure, moreover, that he had always 
been sure. His ductile, amiable conscience told 
him that he had been a cross between the black 
mousquetaire and the destroyer of unfortunate 
Miss Bailey. Ellen looked horribly pale and 
altered. ** Are — are you not well. Miss Col- 
lins,'' he asked, as this vien^ of the case struck 
him ; and Ellen illustrated seiC-command, under 
agonizing consciousness, on fne spot, and as- 
sured him, with a hesitation that was neatly 
done, ''that she was qmte well — at least, she 
had nothing the matter /with her but a^ head- 
ache.** 

*'It*s a headache that has lasted some time,** 
the eldest sister whispered to him, heroically 
walking nearly under the hoofs of his horse, 
in order that her words might reach his ear 
alone; '*we*re very anxious about her; papa 
€ays he shall send her away.** 

" When ? I mean where ?'* the guilty one fal- 
tered. 

"To Mrs. Darrock*s— our cousin, you know 
— a sweet woman ; the daughter of Mr. Flem- 
ing of Helston." 

Miss Collins told her bit of wild romance with 
a wonderful air of veracity. Mr. Collins had 
not the remotest intention of sending his fifth 
blessing away from the paternal roof, and as for 
Mrs. Darrock, she would have been as astound- 
ed to find they contemplated the impertinence 
of sending a Collins to her, as she would have 
been to have heard herself spoken of as ''a 
sweet woman.*' 

" When is she going ?*' Mr. Petherton mut- 
tered. * 

"I don*t know — nothing settled yet; pray 
don't mention it if you come up this evening 
(did you say you were coming ?), Nellie would 
never forgive me for telling you." 

Then they said good-by to him, and he rode 
on, a prey to remorse. It was evident he felt 
that his supposed defection was the cause of 
Nellie's head aching. He didn*t care for the 
connsels of the heam aahreur any more. He 
called that eentleman a ''heartless beast,** in 
fact, and resolved to show him that he (Tom 
Petherton) valued an unsophisticated girPs dis*. 
interested afiection above eve^ consideration 
which actuated the "empty throng.** Conse- 
quently, though he had not said a word about 
ir, he went up to the rectory that same evening, 
and essayed to cure Nellie*s headache by placing 
himself and his fortune at her feet. 

"You're made a jolly good haul, young lady,'* 
her second brother, Guy, a schoolboy, took an 
opportunity of saying to her in the course of the 
evening. For which speech Ellen snubbed him 
severely, acknowledging, in her heart the while, 
that Guy had spoken words of truth and sober- 
ness. Tom Petherton, the owner of I'hursford 
Hall, was no bad match for the fifth daughter 
of a country rector, in receipt of about eight 
hundred a year only. It would be a capital 



haul for her ; "but they*re very much mistaken 
if they think that I shall let him let them make 
Thursford Hall their home,** the sage affianced 
dne said to her favorite sjster and confidante 
that same night of Tom Petherton's declara- 
tion. 

She kept her word when she became Mrs. 
Petherton. The Collins family had never word- 
ed the hope, even among themselves, but it had 
pervaded the minds of all, namely, that when 
Nellie should be mistress of Thursford Hall, 
they would have the freedom of it. As far as 
Tom Petherton was concerned, they would have 
been welcome to it, but Nellie determined other- 
wise. " When I want them, I shall ask them," 
she said, "and I won*t hav^ you telling them 
to come when they can, and stay as long as they 
like, Tom. I'm very fond of my sisters, but I 
won't have them behaving as if we had all mar- 
ried you.** 

So, just at first, there was a certain feeling of 
ill-usage prevalent in the Collins's household. 
Nellie took up the part of great lady of the vil- 
lage with remarkable ease, .but she made it evi- 
dent to them that they were still as they had 
been ; and that it was absurd of them to expect 
much from the change. At first, this was a 
trifle disappointing ; but they were plump, good- 
natured girls, with no great power of bearing 
anger, and so in time they accepted the situa- 
tion, and ceased to make themselves miserable 
because Ellen did not crowd her dinner-table 
and her carriage with them constantly. 

For the first year of her marriage, Mrs. Peth- 
erton saw very little of her own family ; caus- 
ing her husband to feel himself an ingrate by 
the means. "Do ask one or two of them, Nel- 
lie?" he would plead, when they were going to 
have a dinner-party ; " I met them !n the vil- 
lage just now, and they said they heard we were 
going to have some friends to-night." To which 
Mrs. Petherton would reply, " Don't be an idiot, 
Tom, and leave me to manage my own parties 
and my own sisters as I please ; they won't come 
to-night ; that's enough." 

There can be no doubt of it ; that boon, as 
Mr. Petherton went on believing his wife to be, 
she was a terrible little autocrat. For about 
six months after his .marriage it did strike him 
as a painful, though remarkable fact, that " Nel- 
lie hadn't found out what a fool he was before 
she married him — ^instead of waiting till after." 
But at the expiration of that time he got used 
to being treated to a conjugal glare when he was 
on the point of giving utterance to his senti- 
ments on some subject, "of which you know 
literally nothing, Tom,** his wife would tell him 
afterward. He also got used to her turning a 
deaf ear to his terms of endearment when they 
were alone, and to almost every remark he ad- 
dressed to her when they were in society. 
" She's a woman of mind, and she hates being 
spooned," he assured himself and his friends; 
" composes chants like one o'clock, and argues 
her father into a corner in no time, I can tell 
you." Allogei\.\i«t, \\» m«^\ifc ^^^«t^^^S5oa.N»^^s.. 
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Petherton*8 marriage was anspicious, and that 
he had a remarkably agreeable wife. 

There was one point on which Tom Pether- 
ton took a veiy firm^ stand. He would not sell 
Thorsford Hall, and go and live in or near Lon- 
don, as his wife wanted him to do. The sharp- 
featured, shrewd-minded little lady had solved 
a good many social questions since her mar- 
riage; among other things she had asked her- 
self, '^should she take a place in the foremost 
ranks in the county ;" and after mature deliber- 
ation, she had been compelled to reply, " no- 
she would not be allowed to do so." She was 
quick and bright ; but that was not enough to 
make the county people forget that old Pether- 
ton distilled gin, ^nd that his son, the owner of 
Thursford Hall, was merely a good-looking, 
weak young man. Indeed, a faint ray of the 
truth struck her; perhaps that very quickness 
and shai-pness militated against her. ''Her 
manners had not that repose which marks the 
caste of Vere de Vere." Consequently, the 
Vere de Veres & Co. would not have her among 
them at any price ; and it soon grew dull work 
playing grande dame to her own family and the 
neighboring farmers, and surgeons, and law- 
yers. 

Dull, very dull work, indeed, though any 
comparison which she might institute between 
her present life and her past was unquestionably 
in favor of the former. People speedily get ac- 
customed to an access of wealth, and a vast in- 
crease of all the comforts and luxuries which 
wealth alone commands. Previous to her mar- 
riage, the making of a new silk dress had been 
a remarkable fact, and the marring of it a lam- 
entable occurrence in the list of the events of 
her life. A turquoise ring had been her only 
piece of jewelry — a carpet-dance at some neigh- 
boring clergyman's house her sole dissipation. 
The change to a constant succession of com- 
plete costumes sent down from a London mil- 
liner — to a suite of diamonds and opals — and to 
the power of giving dinners a la Russe every 
day, if she pleased, to all such as would dine 
with her, was startling, delightful, and sufiScient 
— at first. 

But it was a change that soon palled on her. 
The people who came and dined and admired 
her house, furniture, dresses, diamonds, and 
power of playing the hostess, were the same old 
uninteresting set who had seen her through her 
unmarried life. They were worthy, well-to-do 
middle-K;las8 people, who had been (like herself) 
bom, bred, and nurtured in the neighborhood. 
As was natural, the neighborhood was much in 
their minds, and their little care for, and slack 
interest in, all that went on beyond made them 
unexciting. They were essentially mediocre, 
but it was not so much their being that, as Mrs. 
Petherton being used to their special medioc- 
rity, which made them almost unendurable to 
her. She could have borne equally uninterest- 
ing society had it been strange to her and igno- 
rant of what a *'veiy good thing that marriage 
with Petherton was for little Nellie Collins." 



She could not soar in the slightest while these 
people sat at her board. Her little airs and 
graces — her affectation of having always been 
used to her present surroundings — her sharp ef- 
forts to seem something superior to them, all 
fell flat before those who knew " all about her,*' 
and who, she was sure, went away and said that 
" Nellie's head was turned by her luck." 

While things went on in this way, and there 
was no shadow of a change, Tom Petherton had 
rather a hard time of it. The gin by which his 
father had made the fortune Nellie enjoyed, was 
a bitter cup which young Mrs. Petherton held 
to her husband's lips perpetually. He swal- 
lowed the draught meekly, almost apologizing 
to his sharp-featured spouse for the source from 
which the gauds she loved sprang ; and at last 
he offered to do any thing — "any thing she 
liked (save sell the estate) to make things 
pleasanter." 

The little unsophisticated country girl was 
very judicious at this crisis. " It's not for my- 
self I care, Tom," she said, with a suave snap- 
pishness that made Tom's flesh creep. ''It's 
not for myself I care — and I wonU let papa and 
mamma say I have married a man who has no 
friends ; but I can't stop other people's tongues, 
remember, and it must strike every one as cu- 
rious, at least, that it's onfy papa and mamma's 
old friends who come near us." 

In reply ta. this, Tom Petherton announced 
his readiness to do any thing that was in his 
power to mitigate the evil — any thing, that is, 
short of selling the Thursford Hall estate. On 
this one point he was firm. He had expended 
large sums in renovating and improving, and 
he was only reasonable in desiring to see some 
results from such expenditure. The will and 
pleasure of the bitter little being whom he had 
married was of vast importance to him — but he 
was not utterly indifferent to his banker's book. 

However, happily for him, Nellie demanded 
no such concession. "Because you won't sell 
Thursford and get nearer to new people, there's 
no reason you shouldn't bring new people down 
to Thursford, is there, Tom ?" she argued, and 
Tom agreed with her and said he would ask his 
married sister, her husband, and children down. 

But to this proposal Mrs. Pettierton gave a 
decided negative. Theoretically she accepted 
his sister, but practically she did not want that 
lady at Thursford. " Relations are all very 
well, Tom, hut friends would do a great deal 
more for us ; any man can have a sister at his 
house, but it isn't every one who can command 
agreeable society as you could if you tried." 

That speech settled the matter. After it Tom 
Petherton could not let his wife fall back upon 
doubt of his social status. He was quite certain 
from the moment of her saying so that he could 
command agreeable society, only he was a little 
vague in his ideas about how to set about so 
commanding it. Nellie was ready with another 
suggestion when he brought his difficulty to her. 
"It would be dreadfully hard to leave this place 
in the summer, wouldn't it, Tom ?" 
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"Yes — ^wouldn't do it,'* Tom replied. 

" Dreadfully hard — for me ; but I never mind 
sacrificing for any one I care for ; so we'll go up 
to town, and then you'll meet people at your 
club and ask them down here for the shooting ; 
they won't be able to say any thing more then 
about you not knowing any one." 

"I sha'n't meet ladies at my club," Tom 
urged, timorously. 

" And if you did, could you ask them for the 
.shooting ?" his wife interrogated, with a sort of 
suppressed scorn that was one of the thorns in 
Tom Petherton's pillow. 

"Then it's men you want down here, Nel- 
lie?" 

"Well, yes," she answered*, frankly, "you 
may be quite sure the women will come in time 
wherever men are ; get that Captain Fleming, 
he is my cousin's brother, remember, down here 
again, an^ any body else you may know who's 
wise, and then they'll leave off talking about 
your having taken me from a lively home and a 
large family to come here and be dull perhaps, 
Tom." 

Poor Tom! The liveliness of the quarter 
from whence he had taken his wife was a very 
open question, but the large family was an in- 
disputable fact. He felt very penitent for hav- 
ing lured Nellie away from it, and very ready to 
make her all the amends in his power. So the 
Pethertons went up to town the second year of 
their marriage, and Nellie ignored the married 
sister — and many men agreed to meet at Peth- 
erton's place in September — and among the 
many was a certain Maurice Byrne. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

QUITE A FRIENDLY DINNEB ! 

Fob a week or ten days Roy Fleming did 
manage to keep clear of the Collins's in a way 
that made his efforts to do so assume almost a 
sporting character in Miss Lethbridge's eyes. 
People who are shut up together in a country- 
house are very apt to take np and make the 
most of the meagrest of mutual interests. Mrs. 
Lethbridge was far too good-natured, and far 
too just a woman, to encourage mirth and laugh- 
ter on the subject. " It seems to me only natu- 
ral that the Collins's should wish to know a man 
who's connected with them after all, and only 
properly polite on Mrs. Collins's part to call," 
Mrs. Lethbridge said, when her daughter broach- 
ed the topic. " Then the Collins's are natural- 
ness itself," Kate replied, "afid Mr. Collins's 
proper politeness outdoes Chesterfield's; they 
are hunting Mr. Fleming, and he does double 
80 amusingly." 

"If he were old and ugly, my dear, you 
would be the first to say he was making much 
ado about nothing in evading them so," her 
I mother replied, coolly. To which Kate an- 
swered, " Oh no, I shouldn't. I should neither 
speak nor think about it in that case — ^besides, 



if he were old andf ugly, the Collins's would 
probably feel ^ what matters a little more wait- 
ing to those who have waited for years ?' " 

"They're your contemporaries, remember," 
her mother remarked, significantly. 

Kate nodded a recognition of the truth. 

"And they're your old school-fellows, and, 
poor girls, they must often have a hard time of 
it," Mrs. Lethbridge said, warming with hex 
words, till the carmine flush came out glorious^ 
ly on her still rounded, dimpled cheeks ; " it's 
very natural that they should desire to marry 
and decrease the home numbers, (ind it's not 
their fault that nobody gives them the oppor- 
tunity ; only daughters are not fair judges of 
the conduct of girls situated as the Collins'9 
are." 

Kate had put her hand in her pocket and 
drawn a note from it while her mother was 
speaking. When Mrs. Lethbridge concluded, 
Kate said, 

* * You're in a fitting frame of mind to say 
* yes' to this then, mamma;" then she read 
aloud a. note from Fanny, the eldest Miss Col- 
lins, inviting Mr., Mrs., and Miss Lethbridge, 
and Mr. Fleming, up to quite a friendly dinner 
that same evening. 

" We have never been deemed worthy of any 
thing save tea and muffins before," the girl said, 
laughing, when she read the note; "this is a 
great step — ^Fanny adds a P.S., *the Pether- 
tons are coming ;' this is really * Fleming at any 
price ;' they've never willingly suffered me to 
come into collision with Tom Petherton since 
he married, because a glove of mine tumbled 
from his pocket once when he drew out his 
handkerchief." 

"Kate!" her mother interrupted, almost se- 
verely. 

"So it did, so it did," Kate almost shouted, 
as her laughter rose high at the recollection ; 
" and they thought I had given it to him, and 
believed that I was hankering after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt." 

"Tom Petherton was a great booby," Mrs. 
Lethbridge said, with the severity mothers are 
apt to display toward men who, after inclining 
visibly to their daughters, go and marry some- 
body else's. 

" I don't know about that — any way he was 
not booby enough to let me know that the glove 
was pocketed designedly ji^I wonder what Mr. 
Fleming will say lo being asl^d- in th^casual 
free-and-friendly style." ?W 

" Mr. Fleming must take us humble country 
people as he finds us — or leave us alone ; wc^ 
are not likely to alter our style for iim, 
Kate." 

"My dear mother, be just! he has left us 
alone pretty well; however, I do hope he will 
go with us to-night." 

" And I do hope he won't, if he means to 
give himself airs," Mrs. Lethbridge said, some- 
what injudiciously, as Kate's immediate re- 
sponse showed. 
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one woald look oyer a few in the case of snch a 
clever man so completely out of place.*' 

Mrs. Lethbridge glanced np sharply with her 
clear, bright, honest, hazel eyes, as her daughter 
spoke. But Kate's were clouded, and told her 
mother nothing. Miss lethbridge was given to 
these sudden silences, though ; they meant little 
or nothing, save that she had done with the 
topic, and did not want to be asked why. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Fleming did give him-- 
self airs when the subject of the Colllns's invita^ 
tion was mooted before him at their early dinner, 
" which is only to be luncheon to-day," Mrs. 
Lethbridge explained. They were not aggress- 
ive airs at all ; they were quiet and suppressed, 
and so infinitely more provoking. He did not 
say that he would not go, or could not go ; he 
simply said, 

''Don't hesitate for an instant about leaving 
me, Mrs. Lethbridge. I've a good deal of work 
to do. A quiet evening's writing is the veiy 
thing I want." 

<'I shouldn't have hesitated for an instant 
about leaving you, you may be quite sure," the 
mistress of the house said, with a cheery smile 
that did away with the possibility of her frank- 
ness offending. "Young men in the house 
would be a greater bore than they are, if I were 
absurd enough to make strangers of them ; so 
you won't go to-night ?" 
, "Thanks— no, I think not." 

E&te looked at him earnestly, until her gaze 
attracted him, and he looked toward her in re- 
turn. Then she glanced away and thought 
about it. " An evening at the Collins's will be 
very awful if we're the only people," she said to 
herself; "the awfulness of it more than bal- 
ances the humiliation of his possible refusal ; at 
any rate I'll ask him." Then she looked at 
him again and said aloud, 

" Do go, Mr. Fleming." 

" What for ?" he asked ; and though he tried 
to subdue the expression it was evident to Miss 
Lethbridge that he was pleased, and so her bat- 
tle was won. 

" Well — to please me," she replied, and when 
Kate said that, Mrs. Lethbridge did fervently 
wish that her husband's pupils were all of the 
Tom Petherton class, about whom Kate never 
troubled herself. 

"I'o please you — of course I shall go; but 
you're responsible for my welfare, remember ; 
if you w^l take me into strange lands, you must 
be my^kde." He spoke so softly, so deferen- 
tially, that little sensations of triumph surged 
'lip into Kate's throat. He had never "seemed 
to like her even before," she told herself, and 
she, who was accustomed to be so well liked, 
did find the dawning feeling in every new breast 
a pleasant study. She was not suffered to "fitudy 
it long on the present occasion though, for Mrs. 
Lethbridge rose up presently, saying, 

" We have sat quite long enough over lunch- 
eon. Kate, are you going to ride this after- 
noon ? if you are, it's time to get ready." 

Meanwhile, np at the rectory, the little fam- 



ily dinner to which the Grange people had been 
invited in such an apparently impromptu man- 
ner, was causing more uproar wild and dismay, 
than was usual even there. Mr. Collins's in- 
come was too limited, and his family too large, i 
for him to entertain with any thing like satis- 
faction to himself or otl^ers. Moreover, at the 
present time, they were afflicted with a cook, 
whose ideas about her art were of a crude kind 
— there was a fatal certainty they knew of, every 
thing that was not burned to a cinder present- 
ing itself before them raw. In hopes of partially 
obviating this unpleasantness, Mrs. Petherton 
offered to loan them her cook for the day. But 
the offer broke down before it could be acted 
upon, in consequence of Mrs. Collins, who had 
a habit of always resenting the wrong thing, 
alluding to it as "a slur on her housekeeping." 
Finally they resolved to suffice to themselves, 
and then Mrs. Petherton had to be appeased 
and implored to grace the banquet 

' When the Grange party walked into the Col- 
lins's drawing-room that night, Roy Fleming did 
marvel much at finding himself there. 'He felt 
at once that it had been an inspiration which 
had kept him clear of such a family so long as 
he had kept dear of them. Their evident kind- 
liness of feeling toward himself did but aggra- 
vate the distaste he conceived for them at the 
first glance, as he walked into their presence, in 
the rear of Miss Lethbridge. 

Crossing the room to greet them, there canie 
a stoat, elderly man, with a face that was much 
broader at the bottoin than the brow. "Any 
thing more villainously tum-up than the Bev. 
Mr. Collins's nose I never conceived in my worst 
comic vein," Roy wrote to Mrs.T)arrock the 
next day ; " he's of the butcher build, with a 
touch of the bull -dog, crossed with a stump- 
orator, in him ; but these are things you know. • 
nothing about." 

Seated by the fire in a broad low chair a lady, 
clearly the mistress of the house, waited for them 
to approach her. A great, fair, glossy-looking 
woman, shaped something like a fine pillow, 
smiling, suave, and untidy, but with an air of 
motherliness about her that niade every one re- 
gard her kindly. Even Roy found himself shak- 
ing hands with her heartily, and replying to her 
earnest and exhaustive questions as to his health 
honestly. She was endurable enough at first to 
the young man,'who was not too easily pleased 
either with himself or others. But the ordeal 
— the introduction to the daughters was to come. 
The daughters I " Good heavens, fancy any son 
of man being afflicted with such," he thought, 
as he turned anH faced the phalanx, and tried 
the while to avoid looking at them. 

it was unquestionably no dream of fair women 
that a man had while looking upon the Miss 
Collins's. There were five still, for a younger 
one had grown into Ellen's place — five bulky 
young women with large flat faces. They iook- 
ed very much alike, even when standing near ^ 
together ; there was a painful similarity in their . 
fat, snub noses, in their pale-brown haired heads, ^ 
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in their fleshy, broad, short - fingered hands, I 
in their substantial waists, around which their | 
dresses sat in furrows. There was a hideous 
similarity, too, in their Toices. They all said 
how d*ye do to Mr. Eleming in those undulating 
tones that always sound so eminently and vul- 
garly artificial Closer inspection showed that 
there were shades of difference between them. 
The two elder ones, Fanny and Clara, were 
taller by three or four inches than the others ; 
but the additional height gave them no addition- 
al grace, and Boy's eyes turned almost yearn- 
ingly toward slender, graceful Kate Lethbridge, 
who had all the points of blood and breeding 
about her. 

" And now we're only waiting for my married 
daughter, and. her husband," Mrs. Collins ex> 
plained, when, after the first greetings, and wel- 
comes, and introductions, a terrible conversa- 
tional lull befell them. ** Mr. and Mrs. Pether- 
ton — ^I dare^y you have heard of them ?" 
' In her maternal pride — ^her justifiable mater- 
nal pride — considering how unpromising her 
daughters were — in the Petherton alliance, Mrs. 
Collins asked the questions of Boy with some- 
thing like effusion. " I have had that pleasure,'* 
he replied, getting away nearer to Kate Leth- 
bridge as he spoke. Then he added in a whisper 
to that young lady, *' I used to find his gin the 
most efficacious for dwarfing toy terriers ; please 
don't put yourself in inaccessible places, Miss 
Lethbridge, I want to take you in to dinner; 
I'm a humble man, and won't aspire to one of 
the daughters of the house." 

*'Hush!" Kate said; but her eyes gave the 
promise not to render herself inaccessible ; and 
then another great silence came over them, and 
the men could not even ask the inevitable ques* 
tion which is the salvation ui* such awful mo- 
ments in London, 

"Have you seen the evening papers?" 

Presently a slight impetus was given to the 
affair by the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Pether- 
ton, and immediately Boy hated the married 
daughter more than any of the others. " What 
an awful young creature," he thought to him- 
self, as Mrs. Petherton came in with as much 
of an air as her angularity of manner, form, 
and features would admit. She acted like a 
chill on the room at once, as she sharply trod 
the distance between the doors and her mother. 
Apologizing in a tone that showed she felt it 
was not needed for having kept every one wait- 
ing, "It's not Tom's fault," she said, loudly, 
** I would have him dress ever so long ago, but 
I forgot all about it myself." When she had 
finished, her father began to make frantic little 
efforts to pair people off and get them away into 
the dining-room. One of which efforts resulted 
in Boy Fleming finding himself linked with Mrs. 
Petherton, and in Kate being left to follow with 
the five Misses Collins. . 

There were a good many drawbacks to hilar- 
ity at that ecclesiastical feast. 

i|n the first place, neither wine nor conversa- 
tion flowed freely, and Mrs. Collins nodded and 



winked too much in the cause of directing her 
domestics to be pleasant. The strain which she 
brought to bear upon hferself when her attention, 
was absolutely^ demanded by some one address- 
ing her, in the effort to withdraw it from what 
was going on at the sideboard behind her, bor- 
dered upon the painfully grotesque. To Boy 
there was something almost unendurable in the 
whole transaction. He was planted between 
Mrs. Petherton and her eldest sister, and when 
one let the ball of talk drop the other snatched 
at it till Boy morosely answered in monosyl- 
lables. "What do they open their hideous 
mouths for when they've nothing to say that a 
fellow cares to hear ?" he asked himself, as he 
looked down distastefully at Mrs. Petherton's 
high nose and sharp chin, and two long ropes of 
curls which hung down from the chignon be- 
hind. Mrs. Petherton, it may be mentioned at 
once, believed herself to be fascinating the stran- 
ger, and played a little game all by herself of 
being a woman of the world. It is not too 
much to say that Boy Fleming detested her as 
she made great play among some bread-crumbs 
on the table with fingers that had the look of 
claws, albeit they were hooped with diamonds. 

"Do you. think Mrs. Darrock will marry 
again ?" she asked, with a great air of interest, 
after a time, " you have seen her lately, and can 
judge her better ; I was a mere child when Fred 
(my cousin, you know) brought her here." 

"I really haven't thought about it, Mrs. Peth- ' 
erton," Boy replied, rather stiffly. Mrs. Dar- 
rock was scarcely the woman to be canvassed 
under the cognizance of her friends by such a 
one as Mrs. Petherton. ■ 

" Don't you think her rather pretty*?" 

Bather pretty I She, the woman who had the 
power of making him. Boy Fleming, feel himself 
immeasurably small, to be spoken of as " rather 
pretty" by an underbred, sharp-nosed woman, 
void herselfof every feminine grace and charm. 

" Dreadful thing for her to have lost her hus- 
band so soon, wasn't it?" Mrs. Petherton went 
on, "her marriage with Major Darrock puffed 
her up so for a time, poor thing, that of course 
it was hard for her to lose him." 

Once more Boy looked curiously at the lady 
who spoke. " Is she downright idiotic, or only 
impertinent?" bethought, " she must be one or 
the other to suggest that a marriage vnth that 
poor creature in the carabineers could have 
* puffed up' any sensible girl ; if these poisonous- 
tongued creatures knew what men think of them 
when they're letting out their venom, perhaps 
they'd hold their peace." 

But as the special poisonous-tongued creature 
under notice did not know what Boy was think- 
ing of her, she did not hold her peace. On the 
contrary, she gabbled on, imagining him to be 
rather struck with her eloquence. 

"What a pity it is that Kate Lethbridge tears 
about the country on horseback alone as she 
does ; it must strike yon as peculiar, Mr. Flem- 
ing?" 

"No, it doesn't," Boy aa&yi^acftji^^'Wisaa^l. 
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" Well, perhaps it doesn't matter so much in 
her position, but I know papa woald never let 
any of us do it," Mrs. Petherton said, bridling 
her head. 

"Fortunately you were not tempted; Mr. 
Collins does not put horses in your way, I under- 
stand.** 

Mrs. Petherton winced, and then naturally 
waxed more idcious. ** Not that it matters yery 
much with Kate, perhaps ; 8he*s an extremely 
nice girl, but fortunately as she ts let go about 
alone she's so plain that no one notices her.** 

As Mrs. Petherton said it, Roy glanced across 
the table and saw Miss Lethbridge*s eyes fixed 
upon them. Through being entirely unaniused 
by Mr. Petherton, who was next to her, the girl 
was giving her undivided attention to the con- 
versation at the other side of the table. Tom 
Petherton heard the last sentence his wife utter- 
ed also, and blushed and looked awkward, which 
phase of feeling Kate observed, and then sought 
to obviate in a half-contemptuous, pitying way. 

" Mrs. Petherton is good enough to find ex- 
cuses for any underbred indisccetions, you see,** 
she said, laughing. 

" Yes, she*s so clever that she always sees the 
other side of a thing, * the reverse of the shield,* 
as she calls it, you know, Miss Lethbridge,*' 
Petherton rejoined, with a poor attempt at being 
at his ease with Kate Lethbridge, which he was 
very far from feeling. Since his marriage his 
wife had made out rather a strong case against 
Kate ; she had convinced her husband that it 
was rather a merciful thing on the part of Provi- 
dence that he had resigned himself to her, in- 
stead of faHing a despicable victim to Eate*s 
machinations. Under able conjugal tuition he 
had learnt that Eate*s fondest hopes had been 
set on him, and that she (Kate) was a ''detest- 
able flirt.'* Before he had been utterly subject- 
ed to the Nellie sway, he had vaunted the fact 
of having been specially favored by Miss Leth- 
bridge in the matter of dancing — ^vaunted it in 
rather a weakly way — and his wife never forgot 
the vaunt, and never ceased from her essentially 
womanly efforts to make him hate Kate Leth- 
bridge for having made it about her. Without 
being precisely a boaster, a braggart, or a black- 
guard, Tom Petherton had just enough of a 
touch of each in his composition to make him 
ready and willing to underrate any woman for 
the sake of preserving his own plumes intact ; 
without being an absolute liar, he was always 
ready enough to allow the truth of any sugges- 
tion which accredited him with a winning power 
— which he did not possess. And Kate Leth- 
bridge knew these things of him — knew them 
of him well, and still had a great tolerant pity 
for him — a contemptuous, good-natured feeling 
that was due to her knowledge of the terror he 
was in, of those diamond-covered claws playing 
with the bread-crumbs opposite. 

Meantime, the owner of the jeweled talons 
was giving Roy Eleming other useful informa- 
tion. ** Miss Lethbridge really behaves very 
well for a person who has seen so little society. 



doesn't she?*' the lady asked, ingenuously, in 
blissful ignorance of the ardent desire Roy had 
to wring her neck for the speech. *' I've never 
asked her to the Hall yet, because, poor little 
thing, she was silly enough at one time to fancy 
my husband would have married her." 

"She must have been delirious,*' Roy man- 
aged to say, and he thonght, "that straight- 
faced jackass with the spooney eyes presume to 
think of her for a wife.** 

"But we ahall be having a lot of parties in 
the autumn, and then I shall give her a chance ; 
I dare say, as you're a literary man, Mr. Flem- 
ing, that you'll know some of our friends. Mr. 
Byrne is coming, among others. Maurice Byrne, 
you know." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A PLBASAIIT EVENING? 

A CONGBEOATION of womcu assembled im- 
mediately after a dinner, wearying through the 
hour before the men rejoin them, is adorned with 
the same salient points all England oyer. They 
are invariably melancholy moments, and why 
they should be so is a cnrioas question. Women 
meet in the morning, and are comparatiT»ely re- 
signed to each other, if not happy, over the 
luncheon-table or the afternoon tea. But it is 
all up with any thing like genuine kindly feeling 
or toleration, when they are left to themselves 
in the evening, with nothing brighter before them 
than the hopes of the men coming in for an hour 
before the final departure — ^with every con- 
versational interest, that may have been created 
at dinner, broken — men who are heavy with 
wine if they have had enough, and grievously 
ill-disposed toward mankind in general, and 
their host in particular, if they have not. 

The little friendly dinner at Mr. Collins's 
was as depressing a thing of the sort as could 
be conceived ; but the drawing-room entertain- 
ment was worse, if possible. " We*ll join the 
ladies and have a little music,** Mr. Collins said, 
in an enterprising tone, when the fifth fearful 
silence settled upon them ; and then they went 
in, and Mrs. Petherton p^ormed something 
startling in the way of what she was good 
enough to inform Roy was ** classical music." 
Roy replied that he " was glad to hear it, ** which 
left an impression on Mrs. Pctherton's mind that 
he meant to imply he would not have discover- 
ed the fact on his own unaided instincts. 

When Mr. Fleming turned away from the 
piano, then Mrs. Petherton was succeeded by 
one of her sisters, who sang, in what has been 
decided, on indisputable authority, to be an 
"excellent thing;'* Bamely, a voice so still and 
small, that she had to cough vehemently when 
she had finished, in order to apprise them of the 
fact of their thanks being due. When he tuni- 
ed from the piano his heart went down to dismal 
depths, for there was an air of settling for some 
hours, that was unmistakable. Mr. Collins had 
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got a weak-legged little table between himself 
and Mrs. Lethbridge, on which were a chess- 
board and men, and the bright little lady was 
taking np the bnrden brayelj, and placing them, 
preparatory to having " a game.** Roy felt that 
he should dislike his beaming little hostess if 
she planted her chin on her hand, after the 
manner of chess-players, and looked wise over 
her nninteresting moves. "We'll have a lit- 
tle conversation by-and-by, Mr. Fleming,** Mr. 
Collins said, apologetically, as he saw the young 
man looking at them ; and Boy turned away 
with -an ill-suppressed oath, asking himself, 
" what on earth such a man and he shonld find 
to converse about ?** 

On a broad ottoman, in the middle of the 
room, the five on promotion grouped themselves 
in the most effective manner they knew of round 
the promoted sister. They made much affbc- 
tionate ado about Mrs. Fetherton— alluded per- 
petually to her hot-house plants, her pony car- 
riage, her last toilette from town, and other por- 
tions of her absent grandeur. They were sweet- 
ly well satisfied, in fact, to shine in her superb 
reflected light ; and she was sweetly willing that 
they shonld do so on the present occasion. She 
was rather desirous of appearing as the woman 
of mind a little out of place before Roydon Flem- 
ing, who, as a " literary man** (she little knew 
what a small scribe he thought himself), would 
admire and appreciate, and do all sorts of things 
about her, she half believed. By way of causing 
these feelings to develop suddenly, she adopted 
the pleasing tone of ignoring her husband, and 
every remark he made. Looking languidly 
away over her shoulder, when he prepared any 
of his diluted spoken thoughts, with "Nellie — 
Nell — Nellie ;** — in vain, contemptible, pitiable, 
endeavors to catch the attention of the woman 
who vested her sole claim to social considera- 
tion on the fact of being his wife, and who, at 
the same time, strove, with all her waspish 
power, to make him of as small account as pos- 
sible. 

As for Kate, she had the love of the drama 
upon her strongly. It always amused her to 
see people acting little parts, and there was a 
new actor on the boards to-night. 

Perhaps she over-rated his mental power! 
However that may be, he was, unquestionably, 
the cleverest man who had crossed her path as 
yet. Not a profound scholar — ^not a man steep- 
ed in the richest lore that has sprung from the 
soil of learning — ^but a man who had the art of 
wording nonsense epigrammatically. Severely 
gauged, there might be little depth or meaning 
in the remarks he had addressed to Miss Leth- 
bridge during the term of his sojourn in her 
father's house. But what girl is capable of 
much severity in the matter of gauging the re- 
marks that are the *best she has heard ? She 
did not set him down as a god-gifted genius ; 
and, considering all things, some credit must 
be given her for her power of reserving judg- 
ment ; but she did find him infinitely more en- 
grossing than the parochial-minded yeomen, 



and other middle-class men, who never migra- 
ted, of the neighborhood. 

It was the quality of managing his words 
with a due regard to both metre and meaning 
together, with a certain half-expressed careless- 
ness as to whether people were pleased with him 
or not, which first attracted the girl's attention 
to Roy Fleming. There was a latent love of 
all that was intellectual in Miss Lethbridge, a 
love that she was unconscious of herself as yet, 
for nothing had come before her to call it forth. 
From the bottom of her soul she adored bril- 
liancy. She adored brilliancy ; and any thing 
approaching to verbal brilliancy was such a new 
thing to her, that what wonder if she accepted 
much of Roy Fleming*s society talk, much of 
his happy, tricky, ear-catching phraseology, as 
pearls of great price. 

Which delusion on her part he would have 
been the first to laugh at had he suspected it. 
He knew — none better — that his best had not 
yet come upon the surface. But though he 
would have laughed at the belief — he would not 
have utterly despised the believer for it. 

A brief account of KateLethbridge's life and 
pursuits will put the reader in a better position 
to judge the girl. She was the only child of 
parents who were very much what they appear- 
ed to be ; 'and people who are what they appear 
are rarely all-sufficient to those who are a little 
more. She was very fond of them — ^very happy 
with them — in fact, she was not aware herself 
that there was a touch or two less in their na- 
tures than in hers. But at times there was a 
vague unrest in the girl's soul — a sense of de- 
siring God knows what — a moody, hopeless 
longing for a something which she 6ould not 
even grasp, to name and seek — and that " some- 
thing'* was, more satisfying, mental sustenance 
than had fallen to her share. 

The poverty of that mental past of hers! 
Was it not enough to have put out any sparks 
of genius with which she might originally have 
been endowed by nature ? The* miserable sor- 
didness of that school tuition, under the auspices 
of a couple of women who always spoke in 
measured words in order to keep their h's in 
place, and whose manners were such that her 
taste always ached in their presence. The 
wretched uselessness of every bit of instruction 
they imparted to her— the hopeless vulgarity of 
the way in which they imparted it ! The little- 
ness of the goal to be gained by means of the 
wearisome vexatious round of paltry observ- 
ances which made up her school-life. The 
minute proportions of the ideas these observ- 
ances imprinted on her mind. These things 
must be borne in mind before Rate Lethbridge 
is declared to be so eager in her search for 
mental brilliancy, that she finds it where it is 
not. Since that school-life ended, her nature 
had been lying fallow. The round of life in 
that farm-house was pleasant enough, as has 
been said, and the girl was young and full of 
health, and with the only ones she loved^ and 
therefore s\\^ 'was V'o.Yfil ^"cvssvsi^* ^"^^ *^ 
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thought grew with her growth, the feeling that 
there was more to he got out of life than she 
was getting, or ever likely to get, grew too, and 
she hungered for unknown realms of thought 
before she had ever heard of them. She craved, 
with a strong craying that would hare frighten- 
ed her father and mother who had never suffer- 
ed from it themselves, for companionship with 
those who had interests and ideas above the 
daily ones which remained precisely where they 
were 'when she first began to be cognizant of 
them. The books she got were so very few-^ 
and so commonplace — that they failed to please 
her. What wonder that she was disposed to 
take Boy Fleming's well-regulated lamp for a 
regular sun, and to put him on a pedestal, from 
which it would snrely give one of them pain to 
displace him. 

So it was in the order of things that he would 
be displaced if another lit his lamp before her, 
and turned it up higher than this fir^t one which 
illumined her life-path — and dazzled her. The 
very quickness of that perception which made 
her so speedily discover that there was golden 
ore in him, would, in course of time, enable her 
to detect the alloy. Moreover, the "woman 
of genius" is, as Owen Meredith has observed, 
<^ essentially human,'* and therefore liable 'to 
error in her earliest judgments. 

The conversation this night in the CoUins's 
drawing-room, which Boy Fleming thought must 
be exceptionally twaddling and tedious, was 
quite on a par with what it had fallen to Kate's 
lot to hear during her whole life. Mrs. Collins 
had heard a rumor that Mrs. Bowe, a lady in 
the neighborhood, was about to get rid of her 
governess, which fact she threw as prey, and 
then her daughters proceeded to turn it over. 

" I, for one, don't wonder at it," Mrs. Peth- 
erton said ; *< I shouldn't have kept her so long." 

** Why not, Nellie ?" the mother asked. 

" Mamma !" the ugliest Miss Collins put in 
severely, *' Nellie has her reasons." 

" Well, if you will have them," Mrs. Pether- 
ton went on hurriedly, before any one had time 
to question her, "I wouldn't have stood her 
manners." 

"Ah!" Mrs. Collins ejaculated, admiringly. 
**I assure you, Mr. Fleming, Mrs. Petherton 
knows how to keep people in their places better 
than any one I ever saw — not but what she's 
kindness itself to her inferiors— kindness itself." 

Mrs. Petherton bridled under the encomium 
— but was more than half inclined to snub her 
mother at once for having made it so long: 
however, she constrained herself, and reserved 
the snub for a moment of privacy, and proceed- 
ed in utter unconsciousness of Boy's wild desire 
to throttle her. 

" Her manners with Mr. Bowe were unen- 
durable ; I heard him offer her a horse once 
because she said she was fond of riding; / 
stopped that. I told Mrs. Bowe she must not 
put up with it." 

"And do you know, Nellie, she had letters 
three days in one week from the same person. 



and wouldn't tell Mrs. Bowe who they were 
from?" 

"Oh I her conduct has made poor Mrs. Bowe 
quite ill," another Collins chanted. 

"And she would wear her dresses cut a 
nasty, trollopy length that was quite disgraceful 
— in her position." 

"And she used to walk along the road in a 
way that made me sick," Mrs. Petherton cried, 
with increasing animation. "I wouldn't re- 
turn her bows, and I made Tom leave off taking 
off his hat to her." 

" Why, yes, one doesn't know where it might 
end," Mrs. Collins said, freshly. At starting, 
the excellent woman had thought the reverse of 
hard things of the poor girl who had been sum- 
marily dismissed by Mrs. Bowe, but the iniquity 
of the governess had grown under skillful treat- 
ment. 

" By Jove, tho' — she was a pretty girl, Nellie," 
Tom Petherton ventured to put in. 

"So she was, Mr. Petherton," Eate said, ris- 
ing, and walking over toward the group on the 
ottoman, " the prettiest girl I ever saw." 

"You haven't seen many, remember, my 
dear," Mrs. Petherton replied, contemptuously, 
"the sort of beauty I admire, Mr. Fleming, is 
Mrs. Darrock's — so much soul in her face, isn't 
there?" 

"I don't know, really," Boy answered. He 
was determined that he would not discuss Mrs. 
Darrock's merits with any of these people. 
Moreover, he would have rebuffed Mrs. Pether- 
ton at that moment whatever she had said to 
him in revenge for her rudeness to Eate. The 
angry blush which covered Miss Lethbridge's 
face, and the frown of annoyance which crossed 
her brow called forth his chivalrous feelings — 
and it was easy to give play to these by snub- 
bing Mrs. Petherton for Eate's sake. 

The game of chess came to an end at last, 
and then Mr. Collins got up and went toward 
Boy, and Boy prepared to show his reverend 
entertainer that he considered himself less than 
kin, and that he had no intention of being more 
than kind. He could have forgiven Mr. Collins 
the dismalness of this evening, which he had 
been compelled to pass ; he could have pardon- 
ed Mr. Collins's- rather obtrusive air ; he could 
even have looked over the daughters, but he 
could not forgive the efforts the whole of them 
made to link themselves with him through Mrs. 
Darrock. 

" I was telling Mrs. Lethbridge," Mr. Collins 
commenced, with a jovial air of heartiness that 
required watching. Boy felt, " I was telling Mrs. 
Lethbridge that I shall get you to brush up my 
interest in current literature." 

" Yes," Boy replied, with as little interroga- 
tory stress as he could lay on the word. 

" At one time," Mr. Collins went on, putting 
his fat thumbs into his waistcoat-pockets, and 
elevating his voice cheerfully, in order that all 
present might benefit by the avowal ; " at one 
time I was thrown much in contact with literary 
peopH" He paused, but Boy Fleming main- 
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tained an uninterested air, so Mr. Collins pres- 
ently resumed, 

** Mj professional duties carried me out of 
their orbit after a time ; but I always remember 
my early connection with them with plei^ure, 
and" (^*he's in a difficulty about rounding his 
sentence prettily," Roy thought, **1'11 suggest 
* remorse* to him") accordingly he uttered the 
word, but Mr. Collins blandly waved the sugges- 
tion aside and substituted a softer '* regret/' and 
then added, '^to resume, always remember my 
connection with them with pleasure and regret, 
in fact ;" he added, with a sort of sudden shy- 
off from the starting-point, ?* I keep it up by 
doing a little for some of the journals.** 

As Mr. Collins said this, he lifted himself up 
on his toes, and then let himself down on his 
heels again in a cork-like manner that was not 
suited to his appearance. He looked round on 
those assembled in a way that seemed to chal- 
lenge consideration being given to his statement, 
so, as Hoy would not speak, Kate Lethbridge 
said, 

'^I should like to read them, Mr. Collins; 
will you let us see them ?** 

"Papa writes on deep subjects that weuld*nt 
interest you,'* Miss Collins said, getting up and 
ringing the bell fo^ the parting potations of 
sherry and soda, and Roy fervently hoped that 
the subject was done with. But in a moment 
his fervent hope was destroyed by Mrs. Collins 
saying, 

*'I have been telling Mrs. Lethbridge, Mr. 
Fleming, that I quite envy her having you in 
the house ; it must be delightful to hear yon 
. converse. '* The amiable woman smiled blandly 
as she spoke, and would not see the stem eye 
with which Mrs. Petherton sought to silence her. 
''I am sure,'* the unconscious lady went on, 
" that if I were not the mother often, with my 
hands and head full of them, as one may say, 
there is nothing that would give me so much 
pleasure as listening to the conversation of 
clever people like yourself and my husband.'* 

** She shall have plenty of it, eh, Mr. Flem- 
ing?*' Mr. Collins said, hilariously, advancing 
upon the sherry and soda ; '* we must see a great 
deal of each other ; you must come up here of 
an evening, and we'll have some interesting dis« 
cussions, do us both good, eh ! Mrs. Lethbridge, 
you mustn't mind my monopolizing your young 
friend ; fellow-feeling and all that sort of thing 
between us, you know.** 

'* I shall have to recall Collins to a sense of 
common decency, I see that, plainly,** Boy whis- 
pered to Miss Lethbridge, under cover of hand- 
ing her some wine and water. 

** I*m sure Mr. Fleming would like to meet 
Mr. Pailey, John ! '* the mother often cried ; and 
then she went on at full tilt, still regardless of 
the sharp blue eye of her married daughter ; " a 
charming young man; he's just bought old 
Ridley's practice, you know," she added, in an 
explanatory tone, to Mrs. Lethbridge ; " most 
accomplished ! plays the violin sweetly, two such 
acquisitions to the neighborhood" (her broad 
C 



beaming face turned toward Roy in indication 
of his being the other acquisition), "two such 
acquisitions to the neighborhood is — are — ^it's 
what we couldn't expect," she concluded, hur- 
riedly, taking a flying leap out of her grammati- 
cal difficulty on to unexpected ground. 

"Here, Mr. Acquisition — take my glass, 
please," Kate said, in a low tone ; "Mamma's 
making a sign to me to go and put on my hat ; 
you're to be released." 

" Thank Heaven for that," Roy muttered. 

"It's overpowered you; you're unaccustom- 
ed to such thorough-paced appreciation, are you 
not ?'* the girl asked, laughing. 

"Happily, I am." 

"Let us hope that the next time Mr.- Pailey 
and his violin will be here to share the honors," 
Kate answered ; and then she went up stairs 
with her mother to put on their wraps. 

When they went down again, Mr. Lethbridge 
alone was waiting for them in the hall. " Mr. 
Fleming is going to walk home," he explained, 
"so he's said good-night and gone on.*' How- 
ever, when they went out to the wagonette, 
Roy was waiting to hand Mrs. Lethbridge in. 
"It's such a beautiful night, and such a short 
distance, that it's a pity you don't walk too. 
Miss Lethbridge," he said, as Kate came up. 

" I should like it ; may I, papa?" 

"Yes, if you like," her father replied; and 
once more, as Roy offered his arm to Kate, and 
the pair walked off down the garden drive, just 
ahead of the wagonette, Mrs. Lethbridge wish- 
ed that the new pupil had been even such an 
one as uninteresting Tom Petherton. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE WALK HOME. 

"We won't do that again in a hurry, will 
we?** Roy Fleming said, taking Kate's hand 
more firmly upon his arm as they turned out 
of the rectory gar4en. 

" I won't, at any rate ; and why have you put 
your cigar in your pocket, Mr. Fleming ? you'll 
blaze up presently and be unpleasant." 

He laughed. " I'm given to smouldering for 
some time before I blaze always,'* he replied, 
taking the cigar out and putting it to his lips as 
he spoke. 

"Yon shall not even smoulder in my com- 
pany, Mr. Fleming.** * 

"Shall I not? Are you sure even that I 
shall not take fire ? You make yourself answer- 
able for a great deal.** 

He looked down at the top of her hat in the 
March moonlight wafting his cigar smoke airily 
away the while, and holding her hand on his 
arm more firmly still. "What a jolly night it 
is ; the thought of this walk home carried me 
through the most awful evening I ever spent in 
my life. How on earth can you stand that sort 
of thing?" 

" You dou'l m^wi \\i«c\. ^wx ^wJs.WJ&a^^'V" 
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** No, I don't think that!" 

'* Then what on earth would become of me 
if I couldn't stand it-— if I couldn't just endure 
it, Mr. Fleming?" 

**I don't know," he replied, coolly; but he 
thought '4s she a humbug or tete montie, or 
what ?" Any way he found her worth thinking 
about, till she said, 

" Did they say much to you about Mrs. Dar- 
rock to-night?" 

"Quite enough." 

"You mean quite enough from them, not 
quite enough about her ?" 
, "I mean — whatever you like to suppose." 

"You're very obliging, Mr. Fleming; well, 
I like 'to suppose the truth; you. can't care to 
hear them canvass her." 

"Why not?" 

" Well, even I couldn't ; I hate their touch- 
ing — tangibly or verbally — any thing that's dear 
to me or near to me, or that I've any pride in ; 
wheo they pat Rock in a patronizing way with 
thelV rough, red hands, I can hardly bear it." 

"You put your red setter and my cousin on 
the same platform very gracefully, Miss Leth- 
bridge." 

" How awkward of you to charge me with 

^'' such a piece of imbecility," Kate exclaimed. 

" I only meant, if I feel * hands off* about my 

dog, what must you feel about such a woman 

a8Mr8.Darrock?" 

" Have you ever seen Mrs. Darrock ?" 

"Yes, six years ago she came down for a 
few days with her husband, and I saw her at 
church." 

* * And you saw him also ? " 

"Yes." 

"Did she seem—you didn't see more of them, 
I mean ?" 

"I used to meet them walking about when 
I was out riding ; they were a wonderful couple 
to be strolling about our country lanes, you 
know, and the CoUins's had cried the fact of 
his being in the carabineers out so loudly, that 
I used to pass them slowly with a mixture of 
awe and curiosity." 

"But you never spoke to her?" 

" Oh dear, no," Kate laughed, " I don't think 
she ever spoke to any body ; she used to look 
pretty, and melancholy, and sulky." 

"Money gets women," Roy muttered; then 
he added hurriedly "what made that man Peth- 
erton marry that girl ?" 

w « Because they wished him to do it, and he 
wished it too ; why shouldn't he have done it ?" 

" Why should he, when, as I was observing 
just now, * money gets women ?' " 

" * And ill luck gets just'— Nellie Collins, are 
you thinking?" Kate asked, misquoting some- 
what madly. 

" No ; I was thinking that it is extraordina- 
ry that even he, having money, couldn't man- 
age to get a more satisfactory wife." 

"He means me," Kate thought, indignantly, 
and forthwith she drew her hand from his arm ; 
she " must hold up her dress," she said. 



"It's a bleak, bitter night, 'you were rather 
plucky to walk when you might have driven," 
Roy said, as they turned into the Grange gates, 
and the March winds came sharply over the lawn 
to gi;eet them. Kate's face began to burn, per- 
haps the tingling was only caused by the breeze, 
but Mr. Roydon Fleming certainly was making 
himself the reverse of pleasant. 

" If I had known the disagreeables I should 
have to encounter, I should have driven," the 
girl said somewhat unguardedly, showing Roy 
that she was annoyed about something, and not 
leaving him much room for doubt as to what 
that something was. Perhaps it was just as well, 
he told himself, that she should be annoyed with 
him ; she was " so far ahead of any of the other 
girls" he had seen down here, and he would be 
having so much idle time on his hands, that she 
might be safer annoyed than pleased with him. 
Still, though he thought this, he could not resist 
asking her, 

" What the disagreeables were?" and asking 
it with uncommonly well portrayed interest, too. 
He had the dangerous knack of looking serious 
on the instant, serious, and rather hurt, than 
otherwise, when he wanted to appeal to a wom- 
an. He would not have displayed any manner 
of the sort toward such a woman as Mrs. Dar- 
rock, but he could not help tiying how far Kate 
Lethbridge was capable of reflecting feeling, or 
the semblance of it. 

"Not worth mentioning," was all she would 
tell him in reply, and then he ruthlessly suggest- 
ed that it "was the cold wind probably cut- 
ting her up, and hadn't she better walk a little 
faster." 

They were almost close to the house now, and 
as they saw Mr. and Mrs. Lethbridge standing 
at the hall door waiting for them, they turned 
from the carriage drive which led up to a side 
entrance alone, through a little wicket gate on 
to that portion of the lawn which was cut up 
with geometrical-patterned flower-beds and con- 
sidered more ornamental. And as they did so, 
away from his post at the door, where he had 
been watching for some time, Miss Lethbridge's 
dog came leaping to meet her. A great, deep- 
chested golden-yellow setter, "feathered" with 
long, silken, silvery white hair, with large, soft, 
tawny eyes, glistening out a welcome to Kate 
in the moonlight, wagging his big, bushy tail 
frantically, curving about in a series of leaps 
that were wonderfully agile and graceful, but 
slightly detrimental to the flower-beds and to 
his mistress's dress, being altogether boisterous- 
ly and flatteringly effusive, after the manner of 
his handsome, affectionate tribe. 

" Rock nearly knocked you down, didn't he, 
Kate ?" her mother said, as they approached. 

"Oh no, he didn't, the good dog," Kate re- 
plied, urging Rock on his wild career again by 
shaking a glove over his head. 

" He's a nice dog enough, but he covers me 
with yellow hairs. I'm as well feathered as 
Rock every time he comes near me," Roydon 
Fleming said, as he patted the dog. 
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" Neglect him then ; he's very sensitive, and 
won*t trouble you with more of his attentions," 
Kate replied. 

"Did you breed him yourself?" Roy asked 
of Mr. Lethbridge, as the whole party, including 
Bock, walked into the house. 

**No, he was giyen to Kate by a Mrs. Claude 
Walsingham," Mr. Lethbridge replied. 

''You make so much of him that you'll turn 
his head. Miss Lethbridge ; he'll go mad and 
bite some one some day," Boy said, almost se- 
verely, as Bock ** fetched" an antimacassar to 
which he had directed his own attentions, from 
the back of the chair on which Boy was sitting. 

** You're really very kind to prophesy any 
thing of the sort, considering how fond I am of 
the dog, " she replied, quickly. Then she laughed 
and added, " how very disagreeable dining at the 
Collins's has made us all to each other, hasn't it, 
mamma ?" 

" It hasn't had that effect on me," her mother 
said. 

* * And Bock is very successfully practicing the 
art of being disagreeable, without having dined 
at the Collins's," Boy remarked. 

Kate rose up and said good-night to her father 
and mother ; she was looking round to nod rather 
stiffly to Boy, when she saw that he was holding 
the door open for her to pass. ^'Grood-night, 
Mr. Fleming," she said, carefully changing her 
candlestick into her right hand as she spoke. 

"Won't you give the parting shake of peace ?" 

" There has been no war." 

'* Then shake hands," he said, following her 
into the hall. "Miss Lethbridge, what have I 
done ? I haven't annoyed you, have I ? Do 
forgive me." 

He had annoyed her, unquestionably. What 
the mass thought of her dog, or of her treat- 
ment of her dog, was a matter of not the small- 
est moment to her. But she did feel a little 
sore that Bock should be lightly esteemed by 
Boydon Fleming. However, it is always well 
to forgive those who offend us, arid somehow it 
came very easy to forgive Boy Fleming, So the 
candlestick was changed back again, and the 
clasp of peace and good-will exchanged, and 
finally, when they separated, the young man and 
the girl went their respective ways, each think- 
ing more of the other than could be well ac- 
counted for in reason. As far as Boydon Flem- 
ing knew himself, 

**'Tiiraa partly pride and partly jest, 
And partly Hwas a boyieh whim ; 
And Uiat he loved to see the rest 
Look angrily on her and him," 

which had made him incline to Kate this night 
She was very pleasant to him — pleasant at first in 
her undisguised efforts to please him ; pleasant 
at last in the pain she could not quite conceal 
at the failure of those efforts, as she thought. 
But though he acknowledged that she was this, 
he resolved to be very much on guard, as far 
as his own ifeelings were concerned. He re- 
minded himself that "it wouldn't do for him 
to marry yet ;" that a " liking lightly won is | 



apt to be lightly lost," and that he "was not 
hound enough to compromise a girl for nothing." 
But though he. thus reminded himself, it did 
give him a certain feeling of satisfaction to re- 
member that Kate had not at all a look of being 
shallow in feeling any more than in intellect. 
For the time, at least, he felt sure every feeling 
she displayed would be genuine. She might 
change, if very strongly tempted to do so ; but 
she would never be calculating, heartless, and 
chillingly prudent and conventional. On the 
whole, though, wasn't it just as well that a con- 
templated wife should be chillingly prudent and 
conventional ? Before he could settle the ques- 
tion he fell asleep, and in the morning he had 
forgotten that he was interested about it. 



CHAPTEB XL 

THE MARCH OF THE TEAE. 

It seemed to Miss Lethbridge that the spring 
Went through all its changes very quickly that 
season. The yearJs always pleasant in its boy- 
hood, when the fields and hedges are growing 
greener hourly, when the easterly blasts decrease 
in bitteniess each day ; when there is a promise 
in the sunshine of warmth shortly being shed 
from it; "when a fuller crimson comes upon 
the robin's breast, and a livelier iris changes on 
the burnished dove, and young men's fancies 
lightly turn to thoughts of love," according to 
Mr. Tennyson ; when, in short, the summer is 
but a little way before us, the world is a very 
pleasant place, and life seems very sweet. 

The summer— the glorious darling of the year, 
with her verdure and lavishness — ^her fruit and 
flowers — ^her thorough and complete sufficiency 
to all who love natui-e — summer, the sovereign 
of the seasons — summer, that makes us feel the 
glory of God far more fervently than does the 
most dimly-lighted cathedral pile— ^summer, the 
love of the poets (and the friend of every artist) 
— summer, the atmospheric paradise — summer, 
that, like the "rare Egyptian," makes "defect 
perfection," by* burning away the purest green, 
to endow the leaves with a richer hue — the 
golden summer had come ! 

She came in such luxurious state this year. 
With her robes trimmed heavily with flowers — 
with such a gloiy over her path from her seldom- 
clouded sun. It was no wonder that people 
went out to look at her, and that the sacrifices 
of picnics, and broken hearts, consequent there- 
upon, should have been offered up freely to a 
grandedame who came in such pomp and glory. 

Mrs. Petherton, of Thursford Hall, was an 
unpleasant young woman, when regarded as an 
independent atom of humanity. But when 
looked upon as a link in the social chain, she 
was not to be lightly esteemed. She had two 
great merits, two priceless gifts for a woman to 
be possessed of who has a power of entertaining ; 
she was young, and she liked society. K^t. 
youth gave liei sttetL^^o %\a.TATSi3KQ:s x€wiS.i., 
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which she received in seeking society ; and so- j bled— and Mrs. Petherton had been very enter- 
ciety, in retuyi, finally accorded to her yonth prising, the assemblage was a large one — they 



the remote possibility of becoming softer and 
more womanly and agreeable in time. 

Really,* she was a gallant little creature in the 
cause of promoting amusement for herself. 
Others were free to join in it, so far as they 
farthered the great end for which Nellie labored. 
So it canys to pass that Thursford Hall became 
the assembling spot, and she the head centre, of 
the neighborhood. There was a wood at some 
short distance from Thursford Hall that had 
evidently been planted expressly for picnics, 
and into this wood she invited her friends one 
sultry July day, and into this wood they came 
willingly. 

It was not an unkempt wood. It was inter- 
sected by four broad grass walks, from whence 
the undergrowth, which is apt to intrude in 
less well-regulated woods, had been sedulously 
cleared away. Four thickly-turfed walks, that 
widened out every now and then into tiny 
amphitheatres, where moss disputed possession 
with the turf, and covered the gnarled roots of 
trees that offered themselves for seats with a 
brighter velvet. A wonderful wood, with a little 
rivulet creeping about it in all sorts of unex- 
pected places — a rivulet that was as full of turns, 
and twists, and reflections as the mind of man. 
A wood, that a few weeks before had been 
*' piercing sweet" with the perfume of thousands 
of the fairy " ladders to heaven" — the lilies of 
the valley. 

The earth is daintily carpeted in July -, there 
is a tinge of gold about her green draperies 
then, that. comes from her having absorbed so 
much sunshine — a tinge that is to the later au- 
tumnal tints what a glorious bit of Glanders is 
to the " Rising Sun," on a country tavern door , 
or ** cowslip unto oxlip" — a faint reflection, in 
fact, of that which is coming, when the year is 
dying in crimson and gold. 

The portion of her they selected for their 
picnic was specially well carpeted. It was a 
part where two of the broad walks met and 
merged into each other — a wide, clear space, 
nearly overshadowed by the tall trees, w^hich 
hung over from all sides to greet each other 
lovingly at the top. With a knoll or two to 
break the 'flatness — with the rivulet creeping 
round in one of its curves within sight — with 
the tender coo of wood-pigeons surging sooth- 
ingly in low waves of sound upon their ears at 
brief intervals — ^with no sound, no trace of man's 
occupation or bodily toil within hearing or sight 
— this deep luxurious solitude was the very place 
to spend drowsy, happy hours in, on a long sum- 
mer's day. 

»' Death is the end of life ! Ah, why 
Should life all labor be V 

is a natural strain to sing under such circum- 
stances, when a *' half dream" seems to be creep- 
ing over nature herself. 

But the party who woke the echoes of the 
Thursford wood this day was not composed of 
lotus-eateiB, As soon as they were all assem- 



commenced laboring hard at arranging* the 
luncheon. It was a picnic constituted after 
the custom of that country — that is, Mrs. Pether- 
ton did not invite her friends and their baskets. 
She invited her friends, and she herself pro- 
vided for their refreshment, by which means the 
customary twelve chickens, and half a dozen 
pies, good enough in themselves, but afflicted 
with a similarity to each other, were avoided. 

Mr. Pailey, the gentleman of whom Mrs. 
Collins had made honorable mention at her 
dinner, was there, together with his violin, quite 
ready to oblige the company with an **-air" on 
the smallest solicitation. A long young man, 
with shoals of sandy hair, and colorless eyes, 
whose professional manner was one of gravity 
and rigor, and whose unprofessional air had a 
suspicion of low comedy about it. **I don't 
like the apothecary," Roy Fleming said to Kate 
Lethbridge, as soon as the gentleman, mentioned 
thus disparagingly, arrived upon the ground. 

"I shall like him well enough if he'll play 
for us to dance to," Kate replied. 

"It will be about as easy and ngreeable 
work dancing on this turf, as on a feather- 
bed." 

** Oh, not here ; we're to go to the hall when 
we're tired of the wood, and dance in the draw- 
ing-room." 

"Then there'll be a piano, and the apothe- 
cary's flddle will be superfluous ; look at the 
fellow I he's taking it out already." 

** Mr. Pailey is going to play us some varia- 
tions on that loveli/ air in 'Martha,' while the 
salad is being mixed," Mrs. Petherton proclaim- 
ed; and then people sank down round about 
the knolls, and Mr. Pailey went into position 
between the audience and the table-cloth. 

He put his violin up to his throat, and press- 
ed his chin down upon his violin, and imitated, 
to the best of his ability, the various caressing 
gestures which artists bestow upon the instru- 
ment that seems to be the best loved of all 
inanimate things. Then he sent a shudder 
through every one by producing a prolonged 
and apparently agonized squeak ; then he screw- 
ed it up, till Roy hoped that something would • 
fly and "hit Pailey in the face ;" and then he 
treated them to half an hour's uninterupted per- 
formance of the variations on "that lovely air 
from Martha," 

" A man who does that ought to be destroy- 
ed," Roy Fleming muttered, as Mr Pailey con- 
cluded, and gathered his audience together as 
it were in one large smile. 

" I don't think I quite like the violin," Kate 
answered, dubiously; "he seemed to be hurt- 
ing himself the whole time." 

"I hope he was ; I know he hurt me enough ; 
no one has a right to subject a lot of his fellow- 
creatures to such insulting torture." 

" The plaudits that are being bestowed on 
your fellow-acquisition, seem to have the efifect 
of making you ill-tempered, Mr. Fleming," Kate 
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said, laughingly, as she looked down at him, 
stretched oat on the grass by her side. 

The gloom left bis face as she spoke to him, 
and he looked at her admiringly. Tbey had 
got very intimate daring the months he had 
been at Thursford Grange, and he had come to 
like Kate Lethbridge very much indeed. But 
he had got so used to her, seeing her day after 
day, going through the same routine, that he 
had ceased to think of what she was like. To- 
day, it seemed to him that she was pretty and 
wonderfully graceful. 

Pretty, with a mobile prettiness, and grace- 
ful, with a flexible grace that caught his eyes, 
and kept them fixed on her for a long time, as 
she sat by his side, with her head bent down, 
trying not to seem conscious of that steady gaze 
of his, and yet half shyly returning it at times. 
She was "far ahead of all the other women," 
he told himself, in appearance, manner, style, 
and dress. Yes ! even her dress was marked by 
a perfect propriety that made her seem fittingly 
placed in that fair scene. 

A mauve and white-striped muslin crisp and 
clear, a dangerous-looking little hat of mauve 
velvet, with matchless-fitting gloves of the same 
hue softened, made Boy think she looked per- 
fectly bewitching. 

They had got very intimate, as has been said, 
during those months of Mr. Fleming^s residence 
in her father's house. They had played croquet 
a great deal;. and sat out together under the 
shade of a weeping elm on the lawn, in the 
noontide hour, when Boy would come home 
hot and tired from walking about the farm — 
and they had walked about a good many hours 
(when they came to be added up) in the cool of 
the evening in the lawn and gardens. More- 
over, Boy had got down a lot of his books for 
Miss Lethbridge's edification ; and though they 
did not exactly read them together, they talked 
about what they had both read, which is perhaps 
pleasanter — and Kate was beginning to think 
how dull it would be when Mr. Fleming left 
them, and Boy was beginning to find the time 
hang very heavy on his hands, if by any chance 
Kate was spending the day from home. So 
things were going on calmly and equably when 
this picnic came and disturbed them a little. 

It seemed only a natural and a proper thing 
to Boy that he should monopolize Miss Leth- 
bridge's entire attention, though they had been 
asked out to contribute to the general amuse- 
ment; and it seemed only right to Kate that 
she should be monopolized by him. They both 
had excellent reasons to offer to the rest, and 
each other, for this course of conduct. "The 
others are all nearly strangers to me, and they 
have their own set of allusions and jokes among 
each other, making me feel Pm an outsider," 
Roy Fleming said, when Mrs. Petherton remon- 
strated with him for "neglecting every one but 
Miss Lethbridge.** "It's your own fault that 
you're a stranger to them," that lady replied, 
with some truth, "and as for Kate Lethbridge, 
if she snubs every one else while you're here, 



she will find herself awkwardly placed when 
you're gone." 

There was much truth and justice in this re- 
mark — and in many other animadversions that 
were made on Miss Lethbridge — nevertheless, 
if Mrs. Petherton desired, as she said, to "put 
a stop to nonsense that made her sick," she was 
injudicious. Boy determined at once, that, at 
any rate, while he was there. Miss Lethbridge 
should not suffer from being disregarded. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as Mrs. Petherton released 
him, he went back to' Kate's side, and there was 
something in his manner that was far too devo- 
tional, and something in Kate's that was far too 
gladly acceptant of it, for discretion. 

"If you want any one else who'll amuse you 
more. Miss Lethbridge, tell me so, and Til make 
myself scarce with admirable promptitude and 
discretion ; but, till that some one appears, I 
suppose I may as well take the goods the gods 
give." 

" No one could amuse me more, and I don't 
want the gods to give me any thing better," 
Kate replied, with rather more energy than was 
strictly called for ; and then the salad was pro- 
nounced ready, and they got themselves about 
the table-cloth to what Boy declared was " much 
better music than Pailey's," namely, the draw- 
ing of several bottles of champagne simultane- 
ously. 

Now, Boydon Fleming was pre-eminently the 
object of interest at this social gathering, and 
Mrs. Petherton had fully intended that he should 
be her humble vassal for the day. Boy was 
better looking, and better bred, and better edu- 
cated than any of the other men, therefore bis 
exclusive devotion to Miss Lethbridge was a 
rank offense that might not be passed over with- 
out rebuke or punishment. For a whife Mrs. 
Petherton wavered — she could not make up her 
mind which should be awarded to the roan who 
was so perversely throwing himself away with- 
out sufficient cause. Finally, she resolved on 
stinging quietly. 

"Mr. Fleming?" she cried out, just as Boy 
had ar^^nged himself comfortably, and was look- 
ing about for something to eat ; and Boy had to 
gather himself up from the ground and go over 
to Ijer. "May I ask you, as a favor to me, to 
attend to Kate Lethbridge ? I can't get any 
one else to pay her the least attention ; but you 
know her, and won't mind — will you ?" she said, 
suavely. 

He had received a disagreeable letter from 
his uncle's lawyer that morning — a letter which 
asked his consent to the execution of a deed 
which would decrease the property that would 
eventually be his own, and he was very nncer- 
tain of what it behooved him to do, and, there- 
fore, rather irritable. Moreover, Pailey's violin 
had been a trial^and the getting up from Kate's 
side just as he thought himself settled there for 
the next two hours, had been another. On the 
whole, it was not to be wondered at that they 
were not kind eyes which he bent upon Mrs. 
Pethertou vi% Vv^ \«^Vvfc\ — 
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'< Yoa're very good ; bat don't fear that Miss 
Lethbridge will lack attention ; it ia yery un- 
selfish of yon to have thonght of her with yonr 
own sisters here." Then he went back to Miss 
Lethbridge again, and, as far as could be seen, 
there was peace and good-will throughout the 
party. At any rate, the luncheon was got over 
pleasantly enough ; and after it, they all listen- 
ed t6 the <* last thing Mr. Failey had learned" 
on the violin, without any active expression of 
ill feeling. 

Of course, as soon as luncheon was over, they 
took the next meal into consideration. ' * We'll 
all walk about and amuse ourselves," Mrs. 
Petherton said, ** and then we will meet here in 
a couple of hours and have tea ; when that's 
over, it will be time to go back and think about 
dancing." 

** I suppose, if we'd rather sit still we needn't 
walk about and amuse ourselves, need we, Mrs. 
Petherton," Kate Lethbridge asked. 

** Ah ! my dear I / shall take you under my 
wing," Mrs. Petherton replied, with an affected 
jocularity that did not go well with her eyes at 
the moment. 

** What I after specially intrusting Miss Leth- 
bridge to me ? No, no, Mrs. Petherton, it would 
be a grave reproach to me if I permitted that," 
Boy said, offering his arm to Kate as he spoke. 
Then he added to that young lady "there's not 
much to see in this wood besides trees and turf, 
and you can see them here just as well as if we 
knock about; shall we sit down by the river 
and then I can smoke comfortably ?" 

"I think it would be a good plan," Kate as- 
sented ; so they sat down on the rivulet's bank, 
and for a short time watched the others making 
their walking arrangements in silence. 

** Sooth *twere a pleasant life to lead, 
With nothing in the woiid to do,** 

"as some one has sagely remarked," Roy said, 
at last, " how would you like this sort of thing 
to go on forever, Kate ?" 

He had never called her any thing but " Miss 
Lethbridge" before, and she blushed a little as 
she answered, 

«* Well I I think I should get tired of it." 

" I thought so," he replied, seriously ; ** now 
at present, I feel as if I never could get tired of 
lying' down in the sun and watching the water 
ripple along, and having yon by my side." 

*' You'd be sick of it as soon as I should 
be." 

"By Jove! iVb, not as soon ; I wish with 
all my heart that I could believe that your lik- 
ing for me would last as long as mine for you ;" 
and when he said that he took her hand into 
his and Kate began to experience a difficulty in 
breathing. 

"One never can be sure of any thing," she 
said, softly uttering one of the meaningless ax- 
ioms that are uttered in the hope of covering 
confusion on such occasions. But though she 
said, "one never can be sure of any thing," she 
was very sure, in the Innermost recesses of her 
J^ear^ that she did like Boy Fleming very much 



indeed, and that he was well worth liking. And 
she was right in both convictions. 

"May I believe it, Kate?" he asked, ten- 
derly. 

** Believe what ?" Kate answered, evasively ; 
and then he had to go over the same ground 
again in a way that would have been wearisome 
to a third person, but that was very delightful 
to Miss Lethbridge. When he had finished 
she whispered that "he might believe it," and 
though there was something that practical peo- 
ple who were not in love might have been for- 
given for thinking vague and undefined about 
the understanding arrived at, it seemed to ren- 
der them both remarkably happy. 

"I'll apply the floral test to you," he said, 
presently, taking a little bouquet of daisies and 
pimpernel, mixed with various kinds of grasses, 
which she had spent the last five minutes in ar- 
ranging, from her hand as he spoke. But after 
pulling a few leaves out he threw the bunch into 
Uie stream, saying, <*it was all bosh." 

" Yes — that is all bosh, as you say, because 
if it comes wrong at the end, and you want it 
to come right, you're sure to pull out two to^ 
gether." 

" Exactly so. I should take even more vio- 
lent measures, I fancy, to make any thing come 
right that I had set my heart on ! For instance," 
he continued, laughing, " if yon ever let me see 
that you want me to resign in favor of some one 
else, I shall be quite capable of wringing the 
promoted one's neck." 

Her face flamed with pleasure at his acknowl- 
edgment of her sway over him. It was such a 
new thing to her ! She could but rejoice, and 
show her joy most flatteringly. 

"As if I could — as if it could be possible." 

He lounged back with his arms under his 
head for a pillow, and looked long and earnestly 
at the impassioned face bending above him. At 
last he said, 

" Before I spoke as I have spoken I ought to 
have waited and known you better— or rather 
helped you to know yourself better: however!" 
he added, suddenly sitting erect and taking her 
hand in his again, "I ask no promise and no 
avowal in return from you yet ; but I could not 
help letting you know that I love you, Kate !" 

As he whispered the last words tenderly, 
Kate's head hung down lower and lower still, 
and her face burned with happy blushes. She 
would have given any promise— she was ready 
to make any avowal. But he distinctly refused 
to ask for either ; and so she remained unbound. 

The rest of that day went by like a happy 
dream. That is a one-sided statement, though. 
It went by like a happy dream to Boy and Kate. 
They had come to the crisis of knowing that 
each was all-sufficient to the other; so much 
was certain ; and the uncertainty that hung over 
the probable issue of the afiair did not decrease, 
but, on the contrary, rather added to the charm. 

But the day did not go by like a happy dream 
to some of the others. The Miss Collin s's were 
one and all wont to declare that the society of 
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each other waa suflScient for them. " I am al- 
ways quite happy and iivell amused with my 
sisters," they would, anyone of them, state fresh- 
ly to any person who looked at all likely to be- 
lieve them ; and, doubtless, they spoke the truth 
as far as every-day life was concerned. But a 
picnic is by way of being a little out of the 
every-day course, and the five sisters could not 
help feeling that as far as they went it was a 
failure. Condemned to sit about or walk about 
in the sun with each other, they began to feel, 
long before the day was over, that they might 
as well have staid at home, and so though they 
did not exactly grow cross they grew subdued 
and meditative, and during this phase naturally 
developed many womanly and Christian senti- 
ments respecting those whose lots were cast in 
pleasanter places. They looked askance at Kate 
Lethbridge when she did come back from the 
bank of the rivulet at last, and answered some 
speeches which she addressed to them in mono- 
syllables and tones that were designed to por- 
tray more sorrow than anger, and were alto- 
gether odious in their demeanor as only women 
who have been discreet on compulsion can be. 

As for Kate, she was not one to turn the left 
cheek when the right had been smitten, .1* to 
sit down and sorrow in silence under disap- 
proval. * * What's the matter with you, Fanny ?" 
she asked, '^didn't you hear what I said ?*' 

**Miss Collins has over-walked herself," Roy 
remarked, unfeelingly. " I foresaw this when 
you all started of at such a pace immediately 
after dinner; it was indiscreet of you really. 
Miss Collins.*' 

** You had far better have come and sat down 
with us, Fapny," Kate said, laughing, '* we're 
fresher than when we came — are we not ? — and 
quite ready for any number of dances." 

Fanny tried hard to think of something sharp 
to say ; her memory failed her, however, so she 
merely uttered a truism. 

** Oh ! you didn't want me." 

**No, we didn't," Kate replied, carelessly, 
and again Roy and Miss Lethbridge ebbed as it 
were just far enough out of the circle for their 
conversation to be unshared by others. 

** Look here, Kate !" Rqy Fleming said to her 
when they were walking back to the hall in the 
evening, **it's too late in the day to take up 
fresh interests — even for you ; don't dance with 
any of these men, they're a set of cads, and that 
fiddler is the worst of the lot." 

* * I suppose that means that I'm only to dance 
with you," Kate answered, with a candor that 
might have been injudicious, but that was very 
natural under the circumstances. 

"I suppose it does," he replied, "but the 
other was the neater way of putting it." 

So all through that evening the pair under 
consideration affected each other's society to a 
most unwary degree, and at last Mrs. Collins de- 
cided, in her good-natured, motherly mind, that 
it would be " only friendly toward the Leth- 
bridges if she said something to Mr. Fleming." 

Accordingly, when a pause came in the pro- 



ceedings once Mrs. Collins bore down upon Roy, 
and he found himself absorbed, as it were, by 
her presence, and compelled to listen to her. 
** There are sandwiches in the dining-room, and 
I think I must ask you to come with me and 
get me one, Mr. Fleming, she said, affably, and 
she looked so broadly good-natured as she said 
it that Roy fell an unsuspecting victim into the 
friendly trap. Had it been one of her daughters 
with whom he had been improving the shining 
hours of that long summer day, he would have 
been on his guard against insidious attacks. 
But he had repaired from the Miss Collins's and 
" really had not deserved this" he felt when 
Mrs. Collins, as soon as she got him in the se- 
clusion of the dining-room, commenced, 

** Being a mother myself, I feel that I may 
speak to you, Mr. Fleming," and then stopped 
to recover her breath, which she had lost in the 
progress. 

" Not being a mother myself, I don't see the 
force of the observation," Roy thought, but he 
only said, 

"Certainly; do you want my opinion about 
perambulators, Mrs. Collins ? • They're uncom- 
monly agreeable things, especially in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, when driven by a nurse-iiaid 
who's dazed by one of her love's young military 
dreams." 

"Mr. Fleming," Mrs. Collins resumed, with 
some severity, " I say I feel that I may speak 
to you as a mother." 

("Of ten"), Roy muttered, softly; the lady 
did not accept the amendment, however, but 
went on, " besides, I've known Kate Lethbridge 
from a baby, and I do hope you know what you 
mean?" 

Against the lightest attempt to regulate his 
line of life ; against the smallest effort at coerc- 
ing him, Roy Fleming had always rebelled. 
Under the circumstances it may be questioned 
whether any man would have suffered himself 
to be brought to book by Mrs. Collins. But 
unquestionably Roy would not. At the same 
time, though he was bitterly disgusted with her 
on his own account, he did recognize that she 
was actuated by a kindly spirit toward Kate. 
This reflection made him more temperate in his 
reply to her than he would otherwise have been. 

"I really hope I know what I mean too, Mrs. 
Collins, but I'm rather at a loss to know what 
special branch of my conduct claims your at- 
tention." 

"It's always well to speak plain," the good 
woman went on, warming to her work, and feel- 
ing very much as if she had managed a good 
match for Kate Lethbridge already, and was 
hugely magnanimous not to have done it for 
her own daughters. " It's always well to speak 
plain, Fm meaning Kate Lethbridge." 

Roy's brow began to cloud. Had a man 
taken Kate's name in vain to him in this way 
he would have known how to reply ^ him. But 
with a woman the difficulties were increased 
ten-fold. He cared for Kate, and Kate knew 
that he BO cat^^ iox \iftx. l^<i '''' ^iwviS^ \>L^Ck\.\»»;N^ 
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it said,** he told himself, as he gravely seated him- 
self, and prepared to answer Mrs. CJollins, "he 
could not have it said that he had been forced to 
declare himself, and that it was only his having 
gone too far and then being brought to book by 
her friends which had fixed him to Kate at last," 
which probably would be said did he not cheek 
all interference at once. So he replied, witliout 
that demonstration of gratitude which Mrs. Col- 
lins had half anticipated from him, 

**May I ask what yon are meaning about 
Miss Lethbridge ; nothing uncomplimentary to 
her, I hope, for I shall not be inclined to listen 
to it if it is?" 

"Now that you may rely upon it, it isn't," 
Mrs. Collins said, eagerly, her face glowing up 
as she spoke till it smarted, and her eyes filling 
with those excited, uncalled-for, futile, amiable 
tears which some women have a power of pro- 
ducing at a moment's notice. " Now that you 
may rely upon it, it isn't ; I've known Kate from 
a baby, and I'm very fond of her, tho' my daugh- 
ters do say — but there, that's nothing here nor 
there," she said, pulling off the dangerous ground 
of her daughters' opinions abruptly. " What 
I mean is, that I hope you know what you're 
meaning, Mr. Fleming, and not playing the 
fool with Kate ? I'm a friend of the Lethbridges, 
and I will say it, I hope you're not." 

Roy got up impatiently. "I have no doubt 
you mean well, Mrs. Collins, every body does, I 
l}elieve; but I fancy the Lethbridges would 
scarcely feel grateful if they knew of a supposi- 
tion that is as insulting to them as to me." 

Mrs. Collins rose too. Flurried and half 
offended as she was by his manner and reply, 
she was still cordially desirous of being able to 
say to her daughters, wheif those amiable girls 
canvassed the conduct of their old school-fellow 
— "My dears, he's going to marry her; I havie 
it from his own lips." She was really anxious 
to be able to say this, therefore she would not 
accept the first rebuff. 

"But, Mr. Fleming, after to-day, and the 
way you're going on to-night, I do hope that it 
will soon be an engagement ?" 

"When it is you'll probably hear of it; and 
until it is perhaps you'll be good enough to re- 
frain from forcing me to discuss the probabilities 
of it." And when he said that Mrs. Collins felt 
that she might as well have held her peace, and 
had nothing for it but to take the arm he offered 
stiffly, and go back in dudgeon to the room 
where they were still dancing. 

Naturally the first thing Kate Lethbridge's 
over-zealous friend did was to deliver a mysteri- 
ous warning to that young lady. 

"My dear," she began, ranging herself up 
alongside of Kate, " if I were in your place I 
wouldn't dance any more to-night." 

" Oh, won't I if I get the chance, Mrs. Col- 
lins ; I'm not tired at all." * 

" I should rather see you sitting down quietly 
sometimes as my girls do ; you never see them 
tearing about all the evening, they know better." 

**No, I nerer do see them tearing about all 



the evening," Kate admitted. But at the same 
time she was conscious that she did not feel the 
unbounded admiration for the self-denial of the 
Miss Collinses, which she might have felt had she 
not known their conduct to be more the result 
of obligation than choice. 

"Then I hope it will be with Mr. Pailey or 
some of the others ; not*Mr. Fleming any more, 
or the world will talk," Mrs. Collins retorted, 
almost angrily ; and Kate's head went up in- 
dignantly at the bare idea of supervision being 
exercised over her in such a matter. In short, 
as may be supposed, the sole effect of the friendly 
intervention was to make Miss Lethbridge re- 
gard Roy Fleming as a harbor of refuge from 
wearisome platitudes. The girl never gave very 
deep and earnest thought to any thing, but she 
gave some sharp thoughts to many things. It 
struck her as a poor and paltry little attempt to 
give her and themselves an importance which 
they did not possess to speak of " the world" 
talking of her. * * The world" with Mrs. Collins 
meant about a score of people in the vicinity 
who might chance to meet the Collins's, while 
her (Kate's) iniquities were still uppermost in 
their minds ; but she knew very well that the 
next contumacious governess, or the case of 
murrain among the sheep, would succeed her in 
criminal interest. What did all the " talking" 
of 'Such a world weigh against the tangible pleas- 
ure of going round to the strains of the "Guard's" 
galop and the "Mabel" waltz with one with 
whom she was so thoroughly in tune? 

Apparently it weighed as nothing, for at all 
the outdoor gatherings of the kind which were 
got up " on the success" of Mrs. Petherton's as 
it seemed, Roy Fleming was always at her side, 
and she was evidently enchanted to have him 
there. As for Roy, his happiness was marred 
by one or two reflections. Situated as he was 
at present, marriage was utterly out of the ques- 
tion, and he therefore occasionally reproached 
himself for having put even the light chains on 
Kate which she was so well pleased to wear. "I 
was an awful fool to say so much, as I can't say 
more just yet, I know that very well," he would 
say to himself; and then again he would con- 
sole himself for not being able to "say more** 
for a while, with the thought that it was all for 
the best. Kate wouM probably have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing other men, and thus he should 
have an opportunity of deciding whether her re- 
gard for him was genuine, or merely a liking 
that she would feel for any one who was what 
she herself called " new and nice." 

While he was debating this question in his 
own mind, and striving sedulously to learn more 
of Kate's, he by no means neglected that for 
which he had come down to Thursford. He learnt 
as much about agriculture as can be taught in 
six months ; and he came to the conclusion that 
all he should ever know about it would not do 
much to retrieve the value of the Helston prop- 
erty when it became his. In spite of this con- 
clusion though, he decided on staying at Thurs- 
ford for some time longer, for learning farming 
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was no more the paramoant object with him 
now. He wanted to learn Kate. When he had 
mastered that snbject he woald turn with a will 
to one of the many ways of life by which men 
with brains and pluck succeed in winning for 
themselves the means of living, and purchase the 
means of keeping a wife. For though he did 
not forget the fact of his uncle being very much 
older than himself, and therefore, in the order 
of things, likely to die before him, he never per- 
mitted himself to arrange his plans on that prob- 
ability. The feeling of wishing to keep the man- 
agement of himself and his happiness entirely 
in his own hands, was ever present with him. 
He was not one to wait for dead men's shoes 
— to dream a|^d dawdle up and down the earth 
until Death made his life pleasant by taking the 
old man. He was farther than ever, it may 
be presumed therefore, from entertaining his 
uncle's offer of an allowance and a home at 
Helston. As far as he knew himself he believed 
that nothing — not even his love for Miss Leth- 
bridge — would induce him to sacrifice a jot of 
his independence. He felt himself capable of 
working his way to her if she could wait. If 
she could not! — well, he could not beg it, that 
was all. 

All this time Kate had her small cross to bear 
also. She was an only daughter, and she was 
highly prized. This being the case, need it be 
added that she was at times much worried ? The 
rumor of what Mr. Fleming and her daughter 
had done and left undone in the matter of con- 
versation and dancing at the picnic, and in the 
ensuing evening, had reached Mrs. Lethbridge's 
ears through the same friendly medium who 
spoke to Roy as **a mother." It was only nat- 
ural, therefore, that the bonny, buxom little lady 
should develop a sudden watchfulness of, and 
a sort of loving hostility to, the young man she 
had liked so well herself from the first, that she 
had always feared for her daughter's heart. Roy 
acknowledged that it was only natural, but the 
naturalness of it did not make it one bit more 
agreeable. While things were in this state 
September came upon them ; many visitors ar- 
rived at the hall, and among others Mr. Byrne 
^the " Maurice Byrne" of wide repute. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HE. BTBNE COMES. 

There was nothing in the appearance of the 
new guest at the Hall to justify the impression 
which prevailed among many people, that he was 
not as sound at the moral core as the majority 
of men. What his age might be it was difficult 
to determine. He carried no certificate of the 
date of his birth about in gait or countenance. 
His name had been before the world for years. 
But then some men come to their success early 
in life, while others are wailing over the im- 
pediments which lie in the way of their even 
wooing the goddess. He had traveled tremen- 



dously. Some people sketchily accredited him 
with having traversed every square inch between 
the North Pole and the South. But then, in 
these modern days space is altogether distanced 
by time, who walks over the course in a way that 
almost annihilates his former opponent. Twenty 
years ago, hearts that now throbbed at daughters' 
triumphs, and trembled at sons' extravagance, 
had throbbed and trembled for Maurice Byrne. 
Ten — fifteen years ago, science had claimed him 
for her own in a public way, that had made his 
name sound in the ears of so much of the world 
as reads the scientific journals. Yet now, he 
was here — a young man, apparently among the 
young — he who had done so much. 

What was his charm? That was another 
question asked continually by both men and 
women, and it was never answered satisfactorily. 
It was easy enough to say, as was said continu- 
ally, that " he had a look of maiTelous power, 
and that took you." But what was the power 
and how was it expressed ? Pen-and-ink por- 
traits of men and women are necessarily lacking 
in the warmth and life that only color can give 
— but I have no other materials at command, 
and so must do the best I can for Maurice Byrne 
with them. 

He was' no beauty. The power he exercised 
over people was not held in common with 
Adonis. A strongly -built, square - shouldered 
man of middle height, with a fine head and a 
broad brow, overhanging eyes, that had a habit 
of causing the one on whom they fixed them- 
selves to feel rather helpless — a straight, thick 
nose — mouth hidden completely by a dark mus- 
tache — a chin that protruded slightly — clean 
shaven cheeks, and a close-cropped head of dark 
hair. Hands that were wonderfully small and 
well made — with no " tapering" delicacy, though 
his fingers were straight,' slender bars of iron. 
That is all that is to be said of his personal ap- 
pearance, and it will fail in bringing the man 
before you. There was a fascination about it, 
but where the fascination dwelt it was hard to 
say. Some people avowed that it was in his 
smile — a smile that had little brightness in it, 
but that was soft and soul-subduing. Others 
believed that it was his voice, which was deep 
and monotonously sweet— just a few notes of a 
grandly-toned organ; in fact, a very monarch 
of sound that commanded admiring attention, 
without even exerting itself. But the question 
remained a vexed one. All agreed that the fas- 
cination was, and none could tell where. 

The last thing with which his name was as- 
sociated was a record of travels in a little-known 
land, and of a sojourn in a far-off capital. Crit- 
ics, failing to discover literary blemishes, ferret- 
ed out flaws in the evidence, and avowed that 
Maurice Byrne had written his book in the heart 
of our own metropolis, instead of on the cold 
spots he photographed so well. He never tpok 
the smallest trouble to defend himself. The 
accusation fell upon him with much the same 
effect as water on the back of a wild fo^V. "tc^- 
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reputation of being either "falser than all fancy 
fathoms," or the more supematnral one of being 
in two places at once. 

He did not exert himself to improve the Miss 
Collinses mind, or to beguile Mrs. Petherton with 
tales of adventure and romance, as they had re- 
spectively and fondly hoped he would do. He 
had come down to the Hall for certain ends of 
his own, and these he fulfilled. They were not 
Mephistophelian ends by any means. He wanted 
good shooting for a few weeks, and good horses, 
and good wine, and good air, and a good deal 
of time to himself, and all these he could com- 
mand at Petherton's place. And all these he 
did command without the faintest hesitation, 
never troubling himself to give more than a 
smile, and a soft word or two a day to the tedious 
women of the land, who would have wearied him 
with their won^hip, if he would have accepted it. 

Tom Petherton had come down from town 
fraught with fearful and wonderful stories about 
his great guest, and these he had of course told 
to his wife, and his wife had whispered them to 
her mother and sisters. There was no Mrs. 
Byrne in England— so far as people knew. But 
it was currently reported that beauties of every 
hue and race under heaven were going through 
the Mariana in the inoated-grange business, for 
the traveled scholar, the daring explorer, the 
brilliant writer, and much-courted lion of the 
day. Mrs. Collins did wish that a suspicion of 
a seraglio, which had come to the ears of her 
son-in-law, could have been set straight before 
the suspected owner of it came among her in- 
nocent lambs. But her innocent lambs over- 
ruled this maternal solicitude, pointing out to 
her that the iniquity was a long way off at any 
rate— in Turkey or Egypt — or some one of those 
dreadful places, where the order of things is apt 
to get upset. Moreover, he was justified by the 
example of sundry unexceptionable pachas, re- 
ports of whose domestic manners and customs 
they had been accustomed to listen to reveren- 
tially hebdomadally from their earliest infancy. 
However, Mrs. Collinses fears proved groundless 
when he came. He was superbly indifferent to 
the Miss Collins's — as "good and as cold" to 
them as were the sons of Erin to that enter- 
prising young lady who arrayed herself in a 
maiden smile, and a ring and a wand, for her 
long walk. 

Perhaps had women's guardians generally 
known more about the man, he would have been 
less distrusted, and better guarded against, than 
he was. He never went out of his way in pur- 
suit. But he never put an attraction out of his 
path. Adventurous Unas had good reason to 
pray to "be delivered from their friend the 
lion," when he was cast for that part. His hate 
had sent several men down in the world, but his 
love had borne harder on several women. They 
could not withstand his strength and courage, 
his daring disbelief, his self-reliance, his gal- 
lantry, and remorseless ardor. At least, they 
could- not withstand the vague reputation he 
^"d for these things, and so went fluttering to- 



ward a flame that never maae a sign, but that 
had been the funeral-pyre of many. 

He never made a sign. In this, at least, the 
man was grand, infinitely superior to the major- 
ity of professing Christians, who had a sort of 
admiring horror of him. He never boasted — 
he never talked. In theory, he lacked belief, 
in every thing in heaven or under it. In prac- 
tice, he reverenced the claim a woman has on 
the man who compromises her, or (as far more 
frequently happens) for whom she compromises 
herself. It was more than whispered in circles 
to which Tom Petherton never penetrated, that 
Mr. Maurice Byrne destroyed ruthlessly if the 
victim were fair. But he never whispered it 
himself. He carried the chivalry of silence on 
success to a pitch that puzzled the band of boys 
who would have followed in his footsteps if they 
could, and then have bragged about it. 

Unquestionably, Petherton *s place— quiet old 
Thursford Hall — was a strange corner for such 
a man as Maurice Byrne to be caged in. At 
least, on a surface view it seems to be a strange 
sort of place, but on consideration he was so 
eminently a citizen of the world that he was nt 
home as much in one portion of it as another. 
He had run the gauntlet of both savage and 
civilized courts — he had shot over glebe lands 
in company with Protestant parsons, and over 
great prairies in the society of Sioux chiefs — he 
had eaten blubber on emergencies with the hos- 
pitable Esquimaux, and improved the shining 
hours with Co])tic girls with great, sad eyes, and 
the thick-lipped beauty of the sphinx (vide " Eo- 
then"). 

The fact of Mr. Byrne being at Thursford 
Hall soon spread round the neighborhood, and 
bore fruit after its kind, and its kind was very 
sweet to ambitious Nellie. Several noblemen 
and gentlemen of the county, who made a point 
of bewildering themselves annually when in 
town for the season, by attending divers archseo- 
logical and geographical gatherings, organized 
a meeting at their county town-hall, and solicit- 
ed the celebrated man of enterprise and learn- 
ing, who was sojourning in their midst, to speak 
on some one of the many subjects which he had 
mastered. The Petherton party were objects of 
much interest at this meeting. Mrs. Petherton 
had the intense pleasure of hearing herself and 
her husband spoken of as " the people he's stay- 
ing with," and of seeing some of the great la- 
dies of the locality look at her through their eye- 
glasses, as if they were taking her into consicler- 
ation. These things enabled Mrs. Petherton 
to sit through "the performance,'* as Mrs. Col- 
lins persisted in calling it, with more patience 
and satisfaction than Maurice Byrne's unaided 
eloquence would have done. He had taken up 
his subject at random, "Preadamite Pastimes 
of Seringapatam ;" but he discoursed upon it 
fluently in the reassuring conviction that at any 
rate no one present knew more about it than he 
did himself. He made all those who followed 
him at all tremble with admiration, mixed with 
awe, at their own enlightened audacity. His 
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reputation for having sncceeded in abolishing 
from his own mind all prejudioes against every 
thing, deepened and widened as he spoke — he, 
the man who had seen the vanity of all things 
in every qnarter of the globe, and who had ar- 
rived at the great truth of the good and bad, the 
false and genuine of every form, and every law, 
and every creed being pretty equally balanced. 

All he said might not be true, his audience 
felt, but orthodoxy was tolerant in that region 
to a man who had made his mark, and cared 
little whether he was tolerated or not. It might 
not all be true, but it was new to them. The 
Tory member ''whose ancestors,*' as he was 
wont to aver on the hustings, '* had perished in 
the cause of that Church and State, to which he 
would devote his life," if they'd only elect him, 
resolved to ask Mr. Byrne to dinner, and whis- 
pered this resolve to his wife, a *'sad good 
Christian," who was already regarding the elo- 
quent advocate for most things being entirely 
disbelieved, and the rest distrusted, as an 'Mo- 
carnation of evil, but a very agreeable-looking 
man." "His views are terrible — ^they make 
me shudder," the lady replied, " but we are told 
not to bold any thing ' common or unclean.' " 

"Of course; of course!" her husband an- 
swered, promptly. "Besides, 'From the here- 
tic girl of my soul shall I fly!' No; I don't 
mean that ! ' Shall I ask the brave soldier who 
fights by my side?'" 

" In the cause of mankind, if our creeds dis- 
agree ? Certainly not" 

" Is he with you about the equalization of 
Church property ?" the lady asked, quickly. 

"He's not in the House at all; do listen to 
him," her husband answered. And then, hav- 
ing strengthened themselves by their respective 
quotations, the pair fixed a day when the lion 
should be asked to sit down with a number of 
lambs, who were desirous of meeting him. In 
furtherance of this scheme Mrs. Petherton re- 
ceived a visit " from our member's wife" the fol- 
lowing day, and Tom was made wretched by 
being dragged to dinner with a man for whom 
he was firmly resolved not to vote at the next 
general election. 

Among those who had listened to Maurice 
Byrne on the occasion referred to, were the 
Lethbridges and Mr. Fleming, and though the 
matter did not go home to her very clearly, the 
manner of it gained Maurice Byrne another 
proselyte in Kate Lethbridge. She had never 
seen^any thing before like that look of quiet 
power which characterized him. The low, roll- 
ing voice, which gathered all her listening facul- 
ties from the first moment she heard it, and held 
them irresistibly chained — the harmony of his 
appearance, with a position which she had never 
thought could be gracefully filled — the intense 
quiet of the man whose name was such a loud- 
Bonnding one in the world — the manner in which 
his intellect made itself manifest, dwarfing all 
others which had come within his knowledge — 
an these facts, which she grasped at eagerly but 
incompletely at first, absorbed her utterly, and 



made her envy the bishop of the diocese, who 
sat on a chair on the same dais with Maurice 
Byrne. 

They discussed the speaker and the words he 
had spoken, as they went home in the wagonette 
that night, after that lecture. 

" He was not up to his own mark, by any 
means, to-night," Roy Fleming said. ' ' He waa 
half in joke the whole time, and he's best when 
he's interested about a thing, at all events to the 
point of half believing." 

"If I had had any notion of what he was 
going to say; I shouldn't have gone," Mrs. Leth- 
bridge said, with a laugh that was tinged with 
vexation ; " he's too clever — he made me feel 
very uncomfortable. Are you tired, my dear ?" 

" Not at all," Kate replied. 

"What did you think of Mr. Byrne — ^he's 
not bad-looking, is he ?" 

"No," Kate replied, shortly. If she had en- 
larged upon the subject of Maurice Byrne's 
looks at all, she would have betrayed her belief 
in their being the best a man could have ; there- 
fore she thought it better to be laconic. 

" I don't like to fancy that they played ath- 
letic games in Seringapatam before Adam," Mrs. 
Lethbridge went on, pursuing her own view of 
the subject ; " he said it all so glibly, that I 
didn't feel how wicked it was till we got out 
into the air again." 

"There is a feeling of 'wishing to get out 
,into the air again,' whenever Byrne expound- 
eth," Roy Fleming said, lounging back, care- 
lessly, over the sides of the wagonette, and ad- 
dressing Kate alone. 

" I don't know what you mean," she replied, 
giving him a quick, questioning glance, "you 
don't mean that you find him heavy, Roy?" 

" Oh ! no ; I admit and feel all his brilliancy ; 
but he brings every thing down to a low level, 
and subjects all things to a very earthly test." 

"I don't think I know what you mean," she 
said, almost piteously, "he can't help things 
being false and bad— they would be so, even if 
he were not clever enough to find them out." 

" * Ring out the false, ring in the true,' " 
Roy trolled forth ; "all right! a purer hand to 
pull the bell would be desirable, that's all." 

"What do you mean ?" the girl asked impa- 
tiently. 

" I can't fancy that man with a mother and 
sisters, or a wife," Mrs. Lethbridge cried from 
the opposite seat; and the remark set Kate off 
thinking again. That would be a fate worth 
being bom for, indeed ! To be the sister or the 
wife of such a marvel of advancement and en- 
lighteninent as she had listened to this night ! 

"How proud they'd all be of hjtai," she ex- 
claimed, abruptly ; and Roy replied— 

"Till they fathomed his opinion of them, 
which might dash their enthusiasm a little. 
He's an undoubted original to you, Kate, but 
he's only a replica of a good many varieties 
of the same subject, ^fferently treated, after 
all." 
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Mrs. Lethbridge said, as thej sat down to sup- 
per that night. 

"And if he does, I wonder how old Collins 
will feel," Roy remarked, laughing. Mr. Leth- 
bridge was occupied in reading a note during 
these speculations on the part of his wife and 
pupil ; presently, he put it down, saying — 

** A note from Tom Petherton ; I offered him 
a day's shooting for three or four guns, and he 
tells me they'll come to-morrow ; you must give 
us a luncheon, Kitty,'* he added to his wife. 

"I'll sacrifice Kate's birthday dinner, and 
give yon a salmon mai^ormaise, among other 
things," Mrs. Lethbridge replied, cheerfully. It 
was not the least of this lady's charms, that she 
never made difficulties about sudden guests. 

" Is to morrow Kate's birthday ?" the father 
exclaimed. 

" Yes, papa ; what will you give me ?" 

"You'll see when to-morrow comes," he re- 
plied, sagely ; and then he went away to the 
kitchen, and communed with the groom for 
a while ; the result of which communing was, 
that the following morning at six o'clock the 
groom went off to the best horse-breakers in the 
neighborhood "to get hold, if possible," of a 
certain nearly thorough-bred filly — unbroken as 
yet— that was for sale. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

MR. BTBNE CONQUERS. 

Crichton must have been a great nuisance 
to his compeers. The feeling that there was 
one in th^ field with whom it would be worse 
than useless to compete in the matters of shiv- 
ering lances, wielding swords, and worshiping 
dames, must have had a .disheartening effect on 
the other cavaliers of the period. The wretched 
feeling of its being not even brave, but, on the 
contrary, mere braggadocia and recklessness, to 
go out against him, must have made the youth 
of the day detest that invincible being who was 
gifted with the unpleasant power of doing all 
things better than any body else. There must 
have been alloy even in the pride which the 
peerless mistress of his soul — and leave and 
spare time — ^had in him I It is not likely that 
gentle woman in those days was gentler than in 
these, therefore Margaret must have had to lis- 
ten to a good many sweetly-veiled sneers about 
tlie perfections she loved. Her Crichton's ad- 
mirableness was, doubtless, often the theme of 
her familiar talk ; and as it is always engrossing 
to hear a woman enlarge on the manifold per- 
fections of the man who is devoted to her alone, 
she was perhaps spared any sermonizing on the 
subject of even Crichton being vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. Perhaps she was spared this — 
being a qiieen with an hereditary talent for dis- 
posing of derisive enemies in a quiet, lady-like 
way that avoided vulgar publicity. But it is 
open to question that she was so. 

The nearest approach to the Crichton of ro- 



mance, who had even come within Kate's orbit, 
was this Maurice Byrne, who had done all sorts 
of desperate things, in all sorts of uncivilized 
holes and comers. The day she came of age, 
she had the greatest excitement of her life in 
being introduced to this hero— whose records of 
travel and adventure she had devoured without 
understanding all the subtleties which gave 
them their principal importance. She had read 
them with avidity; carried over what would 
have been dry ground, under other treatment, 
by the glow and strength he put even into a de- 
scription of lilies when he met with them on the 
plains. There was that about the man's writ- 
ing — even as about the man himself— whatever 
he touched was forthwith galvanized into a full- 
er vitality. 

Tom Petherton's shooting-party came over to 
Thursford Grange between ten and eleven ; and 
presently a deputation came to Kate, in the per- 
sons of Tom Petherton and Roy Fleming, to 
ask her to let them have Rock out with theml 

"We'll take the greatest care of him. Miss 
Lethbridge," Tom Petherton pleaded; **it 
would be very good of yt)u to let us have him. 
I've got a couple of pointers to work off the 
fields, but Mr. Byrne has taken a fancy to that 
setter." 

"He was not shot over last year, and he's 
lazy; but if you don't mind taking a little trou- 
ble," Kate was replying, dubiously, while her 
silken-haired, solemn-faced favorite looked qui- 
etly on ; " if you don't mind taking trouble with 
him, you may have him. Go along, Rock." 

"Oh I I don't mind taking trouble with him," 
Tom Petherton rejoined, laying hold of the dog 
as he spoke. " I'll soon lick him into shape." 

"I won't have him touched," Kate said, 
quickly, her face getting very red as she spoke ; 
"let him go, Mr. Petherton ; I won't have him 
beaten." 

"Lend him to me, Kate?" Roy asked, in a 
low tone. 

" Yes, to you, I will, you won't hurt him, my 
poor old dog — but don't let him be knocked 
about by the others ;" and on Roy promising 
this, they went off with Rock at their heels to 
the stable-yard, where Mr. Byrne and two or 
three gentlemen were waiting for them. 

"Miss Lethbridge made an awful fuss; but 
we have got the dog," Tom Petherton told them 
as they met, " fat beast ; he's out of condition, 
and as disobedient as he can be — he wants a 
good leathering to start with." * 

Rock wagged his big, white-fringed tail at 
the speaker. 

*?I shall see that he doesn't get it, whether 
he wants it or not," Roy replied ; " you can't 
borrow a lady's dog, and then flog him because 
you have a theory that flogging is good for fat 
dogs." 

Maurice Byrne called the dog to him, and 
stooped down, holding Rock's paw, and looking 
into his eyes for a few moments. 

" Take my advice, and leave the pet at home, 
Mr. Fleming." 
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**0h no—why?" Roy replied; **we are to 
divide, you know — let Petherton take both his 
pointers, as they only work well together, and 
we*ll do the best we can with Bock; these 
thorough-bred dogs never quite forget all they've 
learned." 

" Good ! we'll try him,** Maurice Byrne re- 
plied ; and then they went off to the home-tur- 
nips, as two five-acre fields at the end of the 
lawn were called; Bock coming forward in a 
great state of excitement, which decreased sud- 
denly, when he reached the outer gate. 

*^ Look at the lazy beggar, he wants to go 
back," Tom Petherton said, in a disgusted tone, 
as Bock stood still, looking at them blandly, 
with ears laid back, and tail wagging, but evi- 
dently calmly determined on not going any far- 
ther. 

** He'll come with me any where,*' Boy re- 
plied, rashly, as it appeared, for in answer to his 
whistle, and call of *'Bock, good dog, come 
along,** Bock went round in an enthusiastic cir- 
cus gallop, pulling up finally rather nearer to 
home than when he had started. 

''If you mean to have him, let us put a 
leather round his neck,** Maurice Byrne sug- 
gested ; and the suggestion being acted upon. 
Bock went on with them, with an afiability, 
that was the offspring of his conviction that he 
could no longer help himself. 

"The beast will be no good to you ; you had 
better take Don,*' Tom Petherton said, when the 
gu^ divided, so Don was whistled up by Mau- 
rice Byrne, Bock being still led along in the 
leather by Boy ^Fleming. 

Up to this juncture, Mrs. and Miss Leth- 
bridge had watched the sportsmen from the 
lawn, but on the latter turning into the turnips, 
the ladies turned back into the house. '' Bock 
will be rather a trial to them, I'm afraid,*' Kate 
said, laughing, but I don't care, because I know 
Boy won't let any one flog him; I wouldn't 
have had such a well-bred gentleman as Bock 
touched by a mongrel like Tom Petherton." 

*' My dear, one's a man, and the other a dog. 
I do wish you wouldn't treat your dog as if he 
were a Christian. Now, I must think about 
luncheon ; they*ll be back at one, your father 
says. What are you going to do, Kate ?" 

** Help you, if I can, mamma," Kate replied, 
promptly, in blithe disregard of the fact of her 
never helping, and never being expected to help, 
in household matters of any sort. The offer was 
made in good faith though, and was replied to 
accordingly. 

*' No, thank you, dear, I can manage without 
you." 

"Then I'll cut some flowers, and after I have 
arranged them, I'll be beneficent, and take some 
to the Collins's.'* 

** Kate !'* her father shouted, coming in to a 
north room from the stable regions, as he spoke. 
"Don't go out of the way this morning," he 
added, as Kate went forward to meet him ; " I 
have got something coming over for you to look 
at." 



"What is it ?** his daughter asked, eagerly. 

"I may as well tell you, I suppose — ^a bay 
filly." 

" For mef** Kate cried out, going and putting 
her arms round her father's neck. "What a 
happy day this will be I" she went on, drawing 
a breath, so short and deep, that it resembled a 
pant almost. " Can I try her this morning?" 
she added, quickly recovering herself, and re- 
lapsing into her ordinary mood of inquiry. 

" No ; she's quite a young thing— not broken 
yet." ^ 

"Delicious. I shall have her before any 
other woman has taught her bad tricks," Kate 
chanted, with a genuine horsewoman's love for 
having the first freshness of an animal that is to 
be her own. Then she went away to cut the 
flowers; and the anticipation of the various 
joys before her made the time pass quickly, till 
one o'clock and the shooting-party came upon 
her together. 

She was standing, putting the finishing touches 
to a vase of flowers in a basket-stand in the 
window, when she caught sight of the group of 
men just entering the lawn, and as they came 
along she remarked to her mother, 

* ' They have not had such good sport as they 
expected, I'm sure of that — they're lounging 
along quite slowly." 

"There are plenty of birds if they like to 
look for them. Your father says he put up a 
splendid covey this very morning in that very 
field." 

"Then they haven't found them, or haven't 
hit them, or something ! Oh 1 I only see two 



She caught up her hat, and went out into the 
garden, where she got a better view of the ap- 
proaching party. Then she was relieved, there 
were only two dogs, but one of those dogs was 
Bock. 

She waited on the edge of the lawn till they 
came up, and then Mr. Byrne was introduced to 
her, and the absence of the pointer explained. 
"Don had' been queer for some days, and this 
morning — ^well, the long and the short of it is, 
that we thought it better to shoot him, as he 
took to snapping," Tom Petherton said. 

"Don*s falling on Bock sealed his fate. Miss 
Lethbridge ; when I saw your pet in danger I 
shot the other dog without scruple." 

She turned round to thank the speaker, glow- 
ing and grateful, caressing Bock, but caressing 
him from habit only now, as she listened to the 
story of the great writer*s, the mighty hunter's, 
intervention on her dog's behalf. 

"Thank you ; he's not hurt, thanks to you." 

"I was quite ready to shoot the dog that at- 
tacked him also. Miss Lethbridge," Boy Fleming 
said, laughing. "Petherton can bear witness 
that we were all in an awful hurry to avenge 
the insult to Bock, by being down upon his 
pointer." 

"Don't you think," Mr. Byrne said to Roy 
as they followed Miss Lethbridge into the house, 
" that it would be aa ^^\V \a V^^-^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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chained up for a few days? he may be bitten, 
and I think that beast Don was mad." 

"Oh no, he isn't bitten," Boy replied, with 
cheerful decision, "he isn't bitten ; besides, Miss 
Letbbridge won't have him chained up, so it^s 
no use suggesting it." 

" It*s always a bore when women belong to 
their dogs," Maurice Byrne said, carelessly; 
" however, it's all right, I suppose." 

While they were at luncheon, and while Tom 
Fetherton was endeavoring for about the tenth 
time to explain to Mrs. Letbbridge that his 
pointer had been sacrificed in a mere panic, a 
sei-vant came in to tell them that the bay filly 
had come, and it was suggested by Kate, and 
carried by general acclaim, that she should be 
had round on to a slip that ran down from one 
side of the lawn ; and they all went out to look 
at her. 

The birthday present was very handsome, 
** splendidly handsome, "Kate thought, and even 
the men, when they had pulled her points to 
pieces as she was run up and down for them to 
inspect, allowed that she had the *' making of 
a nice horse in her." She was quite young, 
and entirely unbroken. This was the first day 
she had ever had a bit in her mouth, or a girth 
round her, and in answer to Miss Lethbridge's 
inquiry as to when she would " be fit for her to 
ride ?" the breaker replied, 

"In about six weeks, miss, she'll be gentle 
enough for you." 

^^What a time I" Kate muttered, impatient- 
ly, turning round and addressing Roy, as she 
thought. But the man at her side was Maurice 
Byrne. 

"I'd break her for you in a week, if you like," 
he said ; and before Kate could answer him, he 
called out, " put a saddle on her, and let me 
•ee how the manners that are prevalent in Mexi- 
can ranches agree with English horses." 

** You won't get on her, sir?" the breaker said, 
respectfully coming up and touching his hat to 
the quiet-looking gentleman who had spoken. 

" Go and saddle her, you humbug," Maurice 
Byrne replied; "she's gentler now than she 
will be after a week of your schooling." 

*< Am I to saddle her, sir?" the man asked of 
Mr. Letbbridge, and that gentleman laughed in 
his easy way, and shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, "Oh yes, if you like" (to Maurice Byrne). 

"I think I'll go and put the saddle on my- 
self," Mr. Byrne said, taking the bridle into his 
own hand and leading the filly off in the direc- 
tion of the stables. " You see. Miss Letbbridge," 
he added, smiling, as he passed her, " as I have 
undertaken to gentle your horse for you, I'll 
guard against all possible fretting. Ill be back 
directly." 

"He'll be back directly," Roy Fleming re- 
peated, mockingly, kicking up the turf im- 
patiently as he spoke. "I thought he was 
above trying to dazzle us by doing the circus 
business; he ought to have got on the bare- 
backed steed, and conquered it after a sharp 
round on the softest portion of the slip." 



" If he had done that you might have laughed 
with justice." 

"It would be an awful lark," Roy said, hi- 
lariously, " if his Mexican ranche experiences 
failed him, and he bit the dust before you, and 
got lashed at by the bay filly into the bargain." 

She shook her head. " He won't fail in what 
he undertakes, Roy." 

" Grand creature," the young man said, good- 
temperedly ; " Crichtons are a bore, tho', Kate ; 
he's spoiling our sport this afternoon for the sake 
of gratifying his horse-taming proclivities." 

'*Look, here he comes," she interrupted; 
and then she gathered up the skirt of her dress, 
and ran forward to see him take the filly on to 
the lawn. 

There was not a touch of the circus about the 
transaction ; that there was not, was proved in- 
disputably the instant the bay filly touched the 
turf. She had accepted the situation previously. 
She had come along over rough pebbles, where 
plunging might have been perilous, quietly, 
simply because she was too stultified by the 
novel weight on her back to rebel. But when 
she got on the turf, the love of A:eedom and the 
loathing for restraint both came back upon her 
vigorously, and she got her head down and her 
back up, and brought every muscle in her power- 
ful young frame to bear upon the object she had 
in view, namely, to dislodge her incubus. 

He let her writhe and blunder about for 
a while, and then he got her nose into her chest 
and worked her at his will. "He'd put on a 
curb as thick as his own head," the breaker 
said, afterward, in the stable to a sympathetic 
groom, " and then he roughed it, and it's what 
I never have done, nor never will do, tho' I may 
lose a dozen jobs through it." Then the man 
added an expletive about Mr. Maurice Byrne, 
for this matter of "losing the job of breaking 
in Miss Kate's horse" was of "importance to 
him in his profession," he declared. 

And he had lost it, for Maurice Byrne chose 
to take Mr. Lethridge's half-jocular permission 
that he should break in the bay filly in earnest. 
And so it came to pass that Kate saw a good 
deal of him during the ensuing week, and had 
many opportunities of hearing him discourse on 
many subjects. Among others, the religion of 
nature — a convenient creed which he recom- 
mended to her consideration ; while Roy drew 
a series of comic cartoons illustrative of the 
horse-breaking process, ^ut though he de- 
picted the modem Crichton in the most ap- 
proved style, and adorned the bay filly with the 
most striking attributes of the historic horse, 
Kate Letbbridge bestowed but a faint recogni- 
tion of merit on either drawings or draughtsman, 
compared with that which she had been wont 
to bestow before Crichton came. Roy saw the 
change that was coming over her, and some- 
times regretted it, and sometimes told himself 
that it was only human nature generally, and 
Kate's nature in particular. She was dazzled 
by attentions which seemed gigantic coming 
from a source she held so high, though she would 
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have deemed them small and slight enongh 
from smaller men. '* It will right itself in time. 
In her heart she's fond of me ;" and " she could 
not love me so well, loved she not talent more,** 
he would say, in a frank burst of belief in the 
strength of his own mental constitution. But 
still, tolerant as he was to the weakness, temper- 
ate as he was in his judgment of her, it was 
rather a hard ordeal for a man who loved her to 
watch Kate through this phase. But during 
the whole of it the two men were the best sur- 
face friends possible, and together, with Kate 
and the bay filly, were an almost inseparable 
quadrilateral. 
r About this time, Mrs. Fetherton sent oiFan 
invitation to Mrs. Darrock to come and stay with 
them at Thursford Hall ; and Boy hearing of it, 
put in a plea that she would do so. He was 
rather desirous of bringing Mrs. Darrock and 
Kate Lethbridge together in an easy and natural 
way, without apparent design, and he thought 
that it would be rather a good thing that they 
should meet on neutral ground. He was con- 
scions that he had somewhat lost judgment as 
far as Kate was concerned ; it would not be a 
bad thing, on the whole, to hear the truth about 
her, and the truth he was tolerably sure of hear- 
ing from Mrs. Darrock. 

Nelly Petherton*s desire to get her cousin's 
widow to come and stay at Thursford Hall, was 
due to the painful discovery she had made that 
more socially important women than Mrs. Dar- 
A>ck were not attainable. Moreover, she fancied 
that it was desirable that Maurice Byrne should 
see that she (Mrs. Petherton) was intimate with 
all that was left of that carabineer connection 
of hers, which was still the finest feather where- 
with she had to fly. Had her vaulting spirit not 
been held in cruel check by the close proximity 
of her own family, she would, as becomes an 
affectionate daughter, have spoken of them in 
such a way as should have put them in a good 
light in the eyes and understandings of all men. 
Bat they were far too near for any pleasant, 
well-meaning lies to be uttered about them with 
impunity, even by such a sharp-witted diploma- 
tist as Nellie. Indeed, she was far too sharp- 
witted and far too good a diplomatist to attempt 
it. No verbal subtleties were capable of refin- 
ing away the Rectory and the substantial deni- 
zens thereof, while she **was so close to them,'* 
as Nellie told herself. Accepting this truth as 
a sad but incontrovertible one, therefore, she 
gave her mind to the improvement of other por- 
tions of her position. The parent Pethertons 
were dead — ^a fact for which she was devoutly 
thankful, since no inopportune appearance of 
theirs could cast a doubt on the portraits of the 
stately lady and gentleman which adorned one 
of the walls of her dining-room having been in- 
tended for *' Tom's father and mother,** as she 
was wont to tell people they were. As she said 
herself, it was only right of her to imagine all 
Tom's people as nice as possible; and only 
natural that she should word her imaginings 
likewise to strangers. Still, skillful-tongued 



woman as she was, there was not unalloyed 
glory in the mention of the Pethertons. *' The 
scent of roses" does not more pertinaciously 
cling round the vase in which they have once 
been distilled, than does the savor of gin about 
the man whose fortune it has made. It was 
skating on thin ice to grow grandiloquent about 
the Pethertons. 

But about the Flemings of Helston neither 
envy, hatred, malice, nor common sense could 
say one detracting word. They were genuine, 
whatever might be false. When she took her 
stand on them, Mrs. Petherton felt, indeed, that 
she was founded on a rock. Real, genuine, 
country people, about whom she need not in- 
dulge in any flights of fancy — ^to intimate 
friends. To strangers she did allow herself the 
latitude of speaking of them as her cousins by 
blood instead of by marriage only. But to Mr. 
Byrne she spoke of them merely as the '^family 
poor Fred married into ;" kindly adding, always, 
that it was a **very sad thing for poor Emma 
to have lost her husband so soon, as it had been 
a good match, even /or her." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"it seems to me to be op veet little 
consequence." 

A FEW days had elapsed since the receipt of 
that invitation from Mrs. Petherton ; and Mrs. 
Darrock, with a hesitation that was foreign to 
her nature, was still undecided as to whether 
she should accept it or not. On the one hand, 
was a great desire to see how Roy — the hope of 
her house — was getting on ; and how he stood 
with the girl who had got more than one favor- 
able mention in his letters of late ; and, on the 
otjier hand, was a strong objection to Roy be- 
coming conscious of that desire, and misunder- 
standing it. Accordingly, she thought about it 
more than was customary vnth her, and deferred 
writing a definite refusal or acceptance. 

<< Let us go and meet the post-bag. Gem,** 
Miss Fleming exclaimed, one morning ; " it's 
too sunny to stay in the house ; this time two 
years, how difierent every thing was,'* and the 
girl sighed as she recalled a vision of her dead 
brother, and a band of his dashing friends who, 
"this time two years** had kept Helston alive 
with their guns, and setters, and general appear- 
ance. "It is all so dull and different," she re- 
sumed, presently; "Roy might as well have shot 
at home this year.** 

" If he had, we should have marked the change 
just as much," Mrs. Darrock replied ; " Roy's 
being here wouldn't blot out the memory of 
Dolph— or make it less painful." 

"It would make Helston more lively, any 
way : shall we go out ?'* 

"Yes,** Mrs. Darrock replied, and then they 
went to meet the post-bag. 

They waited, in the warm autumnal sun, on 
a seat that was bat bsA.^ %Vva!iji^\$^ 'Ccv^Xst^wOcv^ 
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of an oak, down near to the entrance-gate. 
Presently, the post-boy came along and deliver- 
ed up his bag, the contents of which Oeorgie 
emptied eagerly, and found very insufficient. 

**Only a letter for papa, and a couple of 
papers — one addressed to you, Gem.** 

Mrs. Darrock held out her hand for it, "The 
•Morning Post!* who sends me the 'Morning 
Post,* I wonder ?" she said, indifferently, letting 
the paper fall into her lap as she spoke. 

*' We'll send the others on to papa,** Georgie 
said, putting back the other paper and letter, 
and buckling up the bag again. 

"And this also?'* 

"Oh! no; we'll keep this. Til read about 
fashionable society, and fancy myself in it. I'll 
skip the births, deaths, and marriages — new- 
born and dead beings are equally harrowing to 
my feelings ; and, as for the third state, there's 
no one who mightn't enter into matrimony with- 
out let or hindrance from me. 'Fashionable 
R€unions — ' " 

"Well, don't read them, Georgie." 

" Very well, I'll refrain. * Windsor, Tuesday, 
September 7th. The Queen walked on the slopes 
in the morning.' She's been performing that 
acrobatic feat from my earliest infancy ; I used 
to marvel much that she didn't slip. What 
could this paper have been sent to you for? 
perhaps there's something about the carabineers ' 
in it." 

" Perhaps there is,** Mrs. Darrock s««d, care- 
lessly ; " and perhaps you'll read it to yourself," 

In accordance with this hint, Georgie looked 
over a column or two in silence ; then she ex- 
claimed, abruptly, "I've found it: * Among 
other guests now enjoying the hospitality of 
Thomas Petherton, Esq., of Thursford Hall, is 
Mr. Maurice Byrne, the distinguished Eastern 
traveler and scientific explorer.' '* 

" Maurice Byrne,'* Mrs. Darrock repeated, in 
a low voice. 

" Yes I don't know any thing about him ; but 
don't yon see the Pethertons have sent it to puff 
themselves. Who are the other guests, I wonder, 
and who's Mr. Maurice Byrne ?'* 

"After all, it's too cold to sit out of doors 
in September in England," Mrs. Darrock said, 
rising as she spoke. 

" You do look quite pale and chilled,*' Geor- 
gie cried, jumping up, and following her. " Your 
circulation must be in a bad state, Emma. I 
found the sun quite hot on that seat.'* 

Mrs. Darrock laughed, "I think it is in a bad 
state—" 

"And no wonder, for we're stagnant here; 
if I were you I should go to Thursford Hall for 
a change," Georgie interrupted, 

"A change for me, that would leave you 
more stagnant still.** 

"No!" Georgie replied, frankly; "I assure 
you it would not; I should get some girl to 
come and stay with me; we have had a good 
long period of uninterrupted intercourse, you 
see, Gem ; and we often seem to have nothing 
left to say to each other in these days." 



" I know I'm often a very dull companion.** 

"No ; not dull a bit, dear," Georgie replied, 
unflinchingly, contradicting that which she bad 
herself implied — " not dull a bit ; still I would 
go to Thursford Hall if I were you ; see the lion, 
by all means, though, probably, he's a dried-up, 
prosy old fellow.** 

"I think I shall go,** Mrs. Darrock said. 

" Yes ; they are related to you, after all.** 

"Which fact would not make the smallest 
difference if it stood alone,'* Mrs. Darrock re- 
plied, quietly, and Georgie at once settled in 
her own mind that her sister was going to see 
Roy. 

"If I were not blessed with a more inquiring 
mind than you. Gem, you would never have 
known why that paper was sent to you; you 
wouIdn*t have searched through reams of fash- 
ionable intelligence for a reason.** 

" Probably not ; it seems to me of little con- 
sequence now it is found." She was not pale 
and chilled-looking any longer, as she said this. 
A glow that was not quite color, but that was 
certainly warmth, had come over her face, and 
her eyes had more light in their gray depths than 
when she rose from the sunny seat under the 
oak-tree. Altogether her circulation was evi- 
dently in more satisfactory order than it had 
been a while ago, which fact Georgie was by no 
means blind to; and again that young lady's 
speculations tended toward Roy. * * The old love 
again," Georgie thought, "though she seemed 
to have utterly forgotten the poor boy for yeafs 
and years." 

Mrs. Darrock did not ask herself, "what leads 
me hither ?" or cry, "Ah, me ! why am I here ?'* 
when she found herself getting out of Mrs. 
Petherton*s carriage, at the door of Thursford 
Hall. She knew very well why she was there, 
and in her own mind she was quite satisfied 
that her reasons for being there were natural 
and harmless, and, more than that, were good, 
even if not exalted and noble. Perhaps, on the 
whole, they were quite as much these latter 
things as every-day mortals* motives are ; only 
she had a habit of giving right names to things. 
Some people feel exalted, and fancy themselves 
Christians, if they refrain from something that 
would give them indigestion if they ate it, and 
others detect a touch of nobility in their most 
average actions. Mrs. Darrock was not of this 
order ; therefore, her own feeling, that what she 
was doing was " natural and harmless,*' meant 
more than most people's commendation of the 
course would have done. 

"Natural, and harmless, and unpleasant," 
she said to herself as she walked through the 
hall to the drawing-room where Mrs. Petherton 
and five of her sisters had arrayed themselves 
for her reception, Nellie's drawing-room was 
a marvel of wealth and bad taste — a description 
which might be applied with equal truth to 
Nellie herself. The hangings were stiff with 
thick gilt cords, and broad gilt bindings, that 
forbade all flow and freedom in falling; and 
the walls were brought too far forward by the 
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multitude of heavy frames encircling the pictures 
on the walls. The floor was carpeted with a 
superb texture, covered with large roses and 
crimson tendrils, that looked, on a superficial 
glance, like cauliflowers and red-cabbage, strewn 
with a careless hand A large table in the cen- 
tre of the room covered with a crimson and gold 
cloth, and sprinkled tastefully at regular inter- 
vals with gems from the poets, bound in bine ; 
ormolu and white enamel little boys in all direc- 
tions, stretching their hands out in an inane 
way ; cabinets, with a medallion of Marie An- 
toinette in pink on blue, in the centre, and of 
the uncrowned queens who reigned over her 
husband's predecessors at the sides; large lac- 
quered vases from Japan — and last (and worst), 
six women sitting on crimson silk couches and 
chairs, made up the mise en scene on which Mrs. 
Darrock entered. 

Six women who rose all gabbling out a wel- 
come at once — all over-dressed for the place 
and time of day — all anxious to kiss her and be 
distractingly friendly at once — all ill-favored, 
and five of them awkward, partly by nature, 
and partly through the injudicious efforts their 
dress-maker made to compress them. Awful 
girls, who told her that she " did not look a 
day older than when they saw her last," which 
she knew to be a falsehood ; girls who had a 
habit of appealing to each other for corrobora- 
tion of their respective assertions, and of sud- 
denly subsiding and listening with fulsome at- 
tention when Nelly spoke. 

It was worth having endured the fatigue of 
the journey from Helston, it was almost worth 
enduring those sisters and that room — to hear 
Mrs. Fetherton laboring to speak of Mr. Maurice 
Byrne in a casual kind of way. She was quite 
shrewd enough to know that if she vaunted him 
out of the fullness of her own heart, that Mrs. 
Darrock would detect that he was an excep- 
tional glory. She was quite shrewd enough to 
know this, and quite capable of exercising self- 
restraint on the subject. But she could not let 
hpr guest depart in peace till the latter had been 
informed of the fact of Mr. Byrne being there, 
and made to feel its importance. 

So while Mrs. Darrock sat and sipped the tea 
that was brought to her, Mrs. Fetherton cast 
about for a means of achieving the desirable end, 
and sought elaborately to make incidental men- 
tion of Maurice Byrne. " We have some rather 
nice people staying with us now; I hope you 
won't find it dull ?** she said, hoping that Mrs. 
Darrock would express some curiosity as to the 
names at least of the nice people. But Mrs. 
Darrock expressed none, she merely said, 

** I am not likely to find it duller than Hel- 
ston, you know ;" and Mrs. Fetherton was thrown 
back. 

But Nellie had plenty of perseverance, and so 
presently she stnrted again, " Well : it is diffi- 
cult to be dull in a country house if you're let 
do exactly as you like ; some one was saying so 
last night who rai;^ht be forgiven for finding any 
place dull, miglitn't he, Fanny ?" 
D 



Mrs. Fetherton was conscious of not having 
managed the announcement with the refined 
diplomacy she had intended displaying,- when 
Fanny, naturally treating the above remark as a 
lead, which it would be safe to return, said, 

** Oh ! yes, but Mr. Byrne always makes him^ 
self so agreeable ;" which was noble of her, con- 
sidering Maurice Byrne had not subjected her 
to the dangerously delightful ordeal of his agree- 
ability as yet. 

Still Mis. Darrock only looked convention- 
ally, not particularly intei-ested. Nellie could 
bear it no longer ; Mrs. Darrock's airs of indif- 
ference were not to be endured. So Mrs. Feth- 
erton threw refined diplomacy to the winds, and 
stated bluntly that '* Maurice Byrne is accus- 
tomed to be so courted and made such a fuss 
about that I suppose he likes beins just treated 
like one of ourselves." 9 

**Very likely," Mrs. Darrock said, putting 
down her cup, ** I don't know about being court- 
ed, but I know it's a great nuisance to be made 
a fuss about." 

**But then, you see, there's more excuse for 
doing it about him than about most people," 
Nellie said, animatedly. 

" Is there ?" Mrs. Darrock asked, without that 
touch of wild interest in her tone which her 
hostess had hoped to have inspired her with. 

"Why, yes--don't you know who he is?" 
Mrs. Fetherton spoke almost sharply. 

" Oh ! yes. I know. Maurice Byrne, didn't 
you say ?" 

**Yes, we're inundated with invitations now 
he's with us, positively inundated ; not but what 
we're always that," she continued, hurriedly. 

** I was going to say that you'll be glad when 
he's gone, if he's the cause of the inundation,'' 
Mrs. Darrock replied ; and Mrs. Fetherton felt 
that the impression she had given lacked that 
color and tone which she had desired it to as- 
sume before her cousin's widow. Soon after 
this, Mrs. Darrock said she would go to her room, 
and one of the Miss Collins's remarked, 

•* You'll like one of us to go with you, dear?" 

"No, thank you, I shall not, "Mrs. Darrock 
replied ; and then at last she was suffered to go 
and dress in peace. 



CHAFTER XV. 

THE TEST COMMENCES. 

These was Bothing to call her down before 
dinner. She had no desire to further the ac- 
quaintance with the Miss Collins's^ and having 
no desire to do so, she was not the woman to 
feign it. The gladness of thenr greeting had 
struck upon her sense of the absurd, and caused 
her to suffer them with silent resignation during 
that half hour in the gorgeous drawing-room ; 
but she could not willingly get in their way 
again before the ordinances of society demand- 
ed that she should do so. As for Mrs. Futher- 
ton, Mrs. Darrock had evolved out ^^ Vwjx vv*^\!l 
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consciousness a feeling of unmitigated dislike to 
that lady already. It may be thought that, hav- 
ing done so, it would have been only reasonable 
on Mrs. Darrock*s part to remove herself from 
Mrs. Petherton's presence, and from under Mrs. 
Petherton's roof, as soon as possible. But Mrs. 
Darrock entertained no intention of doing any 
thing of the sort, until that for which she had 
come was accomplished or proved vain. She 
could justify her conduct to herself— she ap- 
proved of her own plans; what the mass might 
have thought, -on a superficial view of the case, 
was not of the slightest consequence to a woman 
who ruled herself to the full as rigidly as she 
judged other people. 

So being in no haste to gp down again, and 
having nothing better to do than to unpack her 
traveling trunks, she did give a little more con- 
sideration th4l was usual with her to the dress 
she should wear at dinner that da^. Gifted 
with beauty of a higher order than falls to the 
lot of many women, she rarely sought to enhance 
it by adventitious aids — rather, it should be said, 
she never " sought" to enhance it — ^but she very 
seldom did enhance it by means of dress. She 
was not untity, or careless in toilet details, or 
"studiously plain" in costume, or any thing 
that ordinary women are, when they are not fas- 
tidiously fEinciful about dress. She was simply 
indifferent about it. The cut of her tunic, or 
the fall of her skirt, was never a noticeable 
thing about Mrs. Darrock. What she wore al- 
ways adapted itself to her so thoroughly, that it 
got to be merely regarded as drapery — never, as 
an isolated effort of a milliner's brain and 
hands. 

But on this occasion, something prompted her 
to give more heed than usual to her dress, as 
has been said. Perhaps the fact of her select- 
ing the one she did select was due to her find- 
ing it on the top of the trunk — perhaps she was 
tired of the dreary black she had worn so long, 
first for a husband, and then for a brother, nei- 
ther of whom had been entirely satisfactory, I 
was about to write, but Mrs. Darrock was not a 
woman to suffer it to come to mortal ken that 
they had not been sa At any rate, the dress 
she wore this night was well worthy of the wom- 
an who wore it. 

A long, full-sweeping robe of white silk, 
loose, but .aoarcely full in the body, cut round 
. some w«^|ilow the^throat, and just joined over 
the shoulders, withput any sleeves at all. "I 
must^wear cameos itith this," she said to her- 
self, K'hen she hud put it on ; and then she took 
o'lt k)me cameos Dolph had brought her from 
Borne once, and arranged them. 

There were only three ; one she made to 
serve as a buckle, and the other two she fastened 
on her shoulders, where the classically-cut gar- 
ment joined. Three small, exquisitely-cut cam- 
eos — a set telling a portion of Medea's story — 
that portion which connects her with Jason and 
Creusa. "He used to say that I was a possible 
Medea," she thought, as she finished fastening 
ihezn, "and I used to try and make my Vace 



stem for fun." Then she sat down, and waited 
for the dinner-bell to ring, and thought of a time 
when, roses in her cheek^(pale ones, but still 
roses), and a great, glad joy, which she dared 
not analyze, and — Maurice Byrne were no stran- 
gers to her. 

At the first clang of the second bell, she rose 
up, and went down stairs, sweeping slowly along 
in her composed grace, in a way the Miss Col- 
lins's would have given much to emulate suc- 
cessfully. The drawing-room was very full, or 
seemed very full, when she entered it ; an air 
of flutter pervaded it, for Mrs. Petherton was 
hovering about, trying to impress people with a 
great idea of Mrs. Darrock's importance, and, 
at the same time, endeavoring not to appear im- 
pressed by it herself. Tom Petherton was sim- 
^y miserable, for his wife had told him, 
** You're tatake her in, now, remember, Tom; 
and, for gracious' sake, be careful what you 
say, or she'll think you an idiot." 

"Leave her to Fleming," Tom Petherton 
had pleaded, but this Nellie would not hear of 
for an instant ; so poor Tom, growing paler each 
moment, stood preparing himself for the worst 
that might befall him, conversationally, in Mrs. 
Darrock's society. 

Then she came in, and her host was intro- 
duced to her, and Roy came forward and was 
welcomed with what from her was warmth. 
" Roy ! I'm very glad to see you so soon," she 
said, giving him her hand, cordially ; and then she 
went on a step or two to where the star of the 
assembly, the great guest, stood, offering his 
arm to his hostess ; and, once more, the sup- 
pressed sweet monotone that was always hear^ 
low as it was, fell on the ears of all present as 
she said — 

" Mr. Byrne and I need no introduction to 
each other," and he bent so low over the hand 
she gave him, that he seemed about to kneel, or 
kiss it,' and said — nothing. 

Kate had not been the least interested ''ob- 
server of every gesture and every look of Roy's 
cousin ; and, as soon as they were seated at ta- 
ble, far away from Mrs. Darrock's end, Kate 
whispered — 

"Mr. Byrne has never said he knew Mrs. 
Darrock." 

"Hasn't he?" 

" Well, never to me." 

"Why should he mention it to you?" Roy 
asked, almost sharply; "he mentions rather 
too many things to you, I'm inclined to think." 

" He's always amusing and good-tempered," 
Kate rejoined. 

"And I'm seldom amusing, and never good- 
tempered, you mean . to imply ?" he asked, half 
laughingly and half seriously. "You see he's 
not tried by you as I am — not being so much 
interested in you." 

" I don't know about that, Mr. Fleming." 

" What am I promoted to Mr. Fleming again 
for? Come, Kate, don't be foolish enough to 
call a man by his Christian name for weeks, and 
then drop it, because a fellow who may be at the 
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Korth Pole, and have utterly forgotten you by 
this time next week, comes and dazzles you." 

Kate's face blushed, and she showed a desire 
to change the conversation. 

**Mrs. Darrock- has a wonderful, beautiful, 
haughty face ; will you introduce me to her to- 
night?" 

** Of course I shall, if none of the women 
have done it before we rejoin you." 

"I shall like to be introduced t<^her, but I 
don't suppose she'll like me,*' Kate said, medi- 
tatively, looking at the lady under discussion, 
who was plunging Tom Petherton into a silent 
abyss of gratitude by refraining from taking the 
slightest notice of him. 

"I don't suppose she'll like me," Kate re- 
peated. 

"I don't suppose she will," Mr. Fleming re- 
plied, candidly. He had a profound respect for 
Mrs. Darrock, and a great admiration for her ; 
but he was in love now with the girl by his side, 
and it seemed to him a very little thing whether 
Mrs. Darrock liked Kate or not. He liked her ; 
that was sufficient. 

" And so you knew my cousin — ^I mean my 
cousin's widow, before?" Mrs. Petherton was 
saying to Mr. Byrne, simultaneously with Kate's 
mention, of the circumstance. Mrs. Petherton 
rejoiced in every opportunity of going in to din- 
ner with pomp and ceremony, and Maurice 
Byrne, for he being a man who never neglected 
minor conventionalities, did, on such occasions, 
all that was expected from him in the way of 
talking to the lady by his side. 

"I did, some years ago," he replied, looking 
across at Mrs. Darrock, whose large, calm, gray- 
ish-blue eyes were leveled at him. He met their 
gaze with an earnest, intense look in his own 
deep ones, with such earnestness and intensity, 
in fact, that two or three people at the table dis- 
covered that Maurice Byrne had " another look 
when he liked" than the steady, half-supercil- 
ious, half-indifferent one, which he bestowed on 
the majority. 

"She was very pretty, wasn't she?" Mrs. 
Petherton went on. 
"Was she?" 

"Oh, yes! Can't you fancy it from what 
she is now?" Nellie cried, raising her voice in 
bUthe endeavor to underrate Mrs. Darrock's cur- 
rent charms. " When Fred (Major Darrock, 
yon know) brought her down to us first, she was 
really a very pretty girl ; his death was an awful 
Wow to her m every way." Mrs. Petherton 
tried to develop a pitying expression, and direct 
it at Mrs. Darrock ; but Mrs. Darrock glancing 
toward Kellie at the moment, that diplomatist 
droppedit on the instant,and substituted a§imper. 
" She doesmSmj^ like a woman who has had 
an ^awful-iHowv^fctever that may be," Mau- 
rice By^iK) said, wi&a quiet laugh. 

"It's lither a hard face, don't you think?" 
Hrs. Petliirton asl^ed, eagerly, and her eyes had 
nerer looked inOrelike needles, or her nose and 
chin sharper and unpleasanter generally than 
^en she asked it. 






" The term would not have suggested itself 
to me ; but women are so happy in the descrip- 
tions they give of each other." 

Mrs. Petherton's eyes scintillated as he spoke ; 
encouraged by such a man, Nellie felt capable 
of turning off any number of well-rounded re- 
grets, shot with spleen, about Mrs. Darrock. 

"I'm afraid," she went on, shaking her head 
till the two long ropes of curls wriggled like 
snakes about her shoulders — "Pm afraid that 
look of hardness will go against her— veiy, very 
much afraid of it." 

" Are you, really ?" he replied, with a touch 
of interest in his voice, that would not have 
pleased her so well had she seen the expression 
of his eyes which he kept bent on the table. As 
it was, she did not see it, and so had no notion 
that Maurice Byrne was comparing her to a 
scorpion, and determining to make her sting 
herself before he had done with her. 

*' Yes, really I am. Most men would be 
afraid to marry her now, wouldn't they, Mr. 
Byrne ? I'm sure Fred would have thought 
twice about it if she had looked then as she 
looks now 9 I do wish she would relax a lit- 
tle." 

** What a pity she does not know what an in- 
terest you take in "her; I should think Mrs. Dar- 
rock's gratitude would be a sweet thing if called 
forth on such a subject." 

*' I'm so very much younger," Mrs. Petherton 
resumed, trying hard to look seventeen, as she 
spoke, *' that she's not likely to take my opinion, 
yon know, is she ? E^te Lethbridge looks bet- 
ter than usual to-night, don't yon think?" 

*^ Miss Lethbridge has the great charm of 
rarely looking as she did the last time you 
looked at her." 

"Yes-s, she's rather an intelligent girl; I 
hope some one will be good enough to dance 
with her to-night ; she's not in our set, you see ; 
but out of compliment to me, I suppose some 
one will dance with her." 

** How grateful you will be to me when I re- 
lieve your mind by telling you that she's pledged 
so deep that I had a good deal of trouble in se- 
curing her for the second waltz." 

Mrs. Petherton started. < < Shall you dance ?" 
she asked, in a surprised tone. Under sudden 
agitation, Mrs. Petherton's coating of breeding, 
terribly thin and transparent at all times, was 
apt to crack. She asked, " Shall you dance ?" 
in a tone that showed she thought him too old 
to do so. He was accustomed to have women 
think about him so very much, and about his 
age so very little ! No wonder he strengthen io 
himself in the resolve** to make that scorpion 
sting herself." 

Urged .on to the feat by an unlimited supply 
of dry hock and champagne, Tom Petherton at 
last addressed Mrs. Darrock. He had been or- 
dered by his wife never to let it appear to the 
guests then assembled that the round of gayety 
in which they were indulging was not just their 
habit every day all the year to^xA* "^^"Ws. 
also been ordeted " xiox. \o xsv^J&a ^ti\^\qx^'^'^^'«^- 
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self" in conversing -with Mrs. Darrock. To the 
best of his ability, he strove to steer clear of the 
rocks which his Nellie ordered him among, and 
said — 

" It's really veiy good of you, now, to come 
down to us in this sort of way, Mrs. Darrock ; 
quiet and 'homely, after the carabineers. / 
know what they are, you know." 

Mrs. Darrock accepted the tribute to tier good- 
ness in some marvelous manner — he could not 
tell h<^ — and ignored the latter part of his 
speech altogether. She had never taken up the 
manner of a ** military woman" during Major 
Darrock's life ; she was not likely to identify 
herself with the corps after his death. 

"We're going to have some people in to 
dance for you, to-night," he went on, recklessly, 
" that is, if you'll not mind" (with a sudden 
recollection of her being a widow), " that is, 
we thought yoii'd like it" (with an equally sud- 
den remembrance of her having been a widow 
a long time). 

(** Are these people trying to be feudal ?** she 
thought, "and are they going to have the peas- 
antry in to hop about for my amusement?") 
But she said nothing. She only looked inter- 
rogatively at Mr. Petherton, who began to wish 
he had held his tongue. 

"You see," he recommenced with a feeling 
" that he had better ' rush it* now, and trust to 
the landing being good" — "Kate Lethbridge 
likes dancing, and so do all the girls," suffering 
his eyes to roam over the five Miss Collins's, 
who were adorning his hospitable board ; "and 
so we thought it a good way of getting over the 
time, you know ; you don't — I mean you do — 
dance, I suppose?" 

" I think I shall be Oriental to-night, and let 
•ther people dance for my amusement," she re- 
plied. 

" Ah! very good, very good, indeed," he an- 
swered, without having the dimmest notion of 
what she meant; "a country hop, I see, not 
much in your line ? they've , very few of them 
* go' enough for me, Mrs. Darrock, except Kate 
Lethbridge ; but when a man has been accus- 
tomed to — " 

He checked himself abruptly, drank off some 
more wine, and then wound up his sentence in 
a far more depressed tone than that in which he 
had commenced it. "When a man has been 
accustomed to rather fast steppers, his sisters-in- 
law ain't much, are they?" And he glanced 
gloomily at the bulky beings, as he spoke, in a 
way that made Mrs. Darrock laugh. 

"Then we had both better sit by, and enjoy 
the spectacle to-night," she said. 

"Yes; and we shall have Byrne with us, I 
suppose!" 

"He never used to belong to the non-execu- 
tives at balls," Mrs. Darrock rejoined. 

" Oh ! he*s too great a gun to dance," Tom 
Petherton said, shaking his head, sagely; " he's 
an awful swell, you know — reads papers at so- 
cieties about— about his hunting excursions, 
from all I cazk make out. It was Nellie's fancy 
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to get him down here; but he's not much in my 
way ; I haven't spoken ten words to him." 

" Does he stay long ?" Mrs. Darrock asked. 

" I don't know," his host replied, " he's amus- 
ing himself now with Miss Lethbridge ; I mean 
with breaking in a horse for Miss Lethbridge." 

"For that young lady who sits by Mr. Flem- 
ing?" 

" Yes ; that's Kate Lethbridge," Tom Pether- 
ton said ; »nd then the ladies got transfixed by 
Nellie's eye, and rose to leave the room. 

Maurice Byrne never did footman's work, 
even for women. He suffered some other men 
better suited to the task to open the door for 
them to pass out, but he* was ^ standing near 
enough to it to speak to Mrs. Darrock as she 
passed. "As of old — will there be a place re- 
served for me by your side, presently ?" he mut- 
tered ; to which she replied as loud as she ever 
spoke — 

"Yes, certainly; I have something to say to 
you;" and he turned back to the table, feeling 
that the first thrust had been neatly parried. 

The drawing-room was much more uncom- 
fortable than usual when the ladies re-entered 
it alone. During dinner, neat-handed Phillises 
had been at the work of clearing a space for 
dancing, with such effect, that there was nothing 
to lead the eye off the coils of cauliflowers with 
which the floor was carpeted. The crimson-silk 
couches and chairs, the blue-placqued cabinets, 
the tremendous china vases, and the bead- 
work screens, were all put out in perilous places 
in the hall. The only things left to sit down 
upon in the room were one or two unaccommo- 
dating ottomans, that fitted into the window em- 
brasures, and on one of these Mrs. Darrock set- 
tled and waited. 

' Waited and watched, with a proud patience, 
as time went on, and about a score of young 
people, Terpsichorean volunteers, came in and 
stood about, waiting, with ill-suppressed anxiety, 
to be recruited by the "regulars," who still 
remained in the dining-room. Waited and 
watched, and — ^wondered at herself for doing 
the latter, and still— did it. 

The one she watched was Kate Lethbridge. 
The girl was not at home in this house, and 
among these people. She stood aloof from 
them, or they stood aloof from her, Mrs. Dar- 
rock could not determine which ; but, at any 
rate, Kate was a thing apart. It seemed to 
Mrs. Darrock that Miss Lethbridge, too, waited 
and watched for the advent of some one ; and 
Mrs. Darrock saw, when Roy came into the room 
— as he did before any of the others — that Kate's 
watch did not cease. 

" Have you been introduced to Mrs. Darrock 
yet, Kate ?" he asked, pausing in front of her, 
as she stood at a short distance from a. group of 
girlhood, apparently hopeful of nothing better 
than being left to herself. 

"No, I haven't," she replied. 

" Come along, and I'll do it now." 

"Not now, Roy — thank you," she said, 
quickly. 
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** Changed your mind about it already ? this 
is quick work even for you, Kate." 

She tried to laugh, and failed ; then she 
blushed and shook her head, as if she would 
have shaken off the blush and his look to- 
gether. 

"I wish you wouldn't take that tone with 
me; according to you, my mind veers every 
minute." 

** I don't so much care what your mind does, 
if your heart doesn't," he said, in a low tone; 
and then he went on to Mrs. Darrock's side, for 
the rest of the men came in, and there was a 
general movement in the room. 

"Miss Lethbridge's appearance justifies all 
you have said of her, Roy," Mrs. Darrock said, 
as the young man seated himself by her side — 
"why don't you — or why doesn't she give me 
an opportunity of saying something more about 
her?" 

"/don't know,*' he replied, shrugging his 
shoulders. "At dinner she wanted to know 
you, and now she hangs back, for some reason 
or other." 
" I can imagine her changeable." 
The very justice of the epithet made him dis- 
like its being applied to her. 

" Rather uncertain of herself than change- 
able, I hope," he said, deprecatingly. 

" I hope so too, for your sake." Mrs. Dar- 
rock laughed, doubtfully, but kindly, as she ex- 
pressed the hope. 

" By Jove ! I shouldn't like to think a wom- 
an I cared about was uncertain of herself, even," 
he answered, earnestly. 
"Why not?" 

" Well ! — can't you imagine ?" He leaned on 
his elbow nearer to he.r as he spoke, and looked 
npeajjerly in her face. "If she were not cer- 
tain of herself, how could I be certain of her ?" 
" Are we any of us that ?" She did not seem 
to be asking the question of him, but rather to 
be stating an abstract proposition. 

"I should be sorry to think that none of us 
were," he rejoined. " I know that I am — and 
I fancy that you are." 

"I fancied so myself once ; a glamor comes 
over people at times, and then they * scarce 
know what is — what is not?' " 

" Have you found out that there's a glamor 
over her already?" he asked, sitting erect sud- 
denly ; and she replied under cover of the first 
notes of the first waltz, 

" I was lighted to my dis90very by my knowl- 
edge of the man who has caused it ; don't be 
cast down, Roy," she continued, pityingly, " it 
will pass away." 

" That's reassuring, certainly," he said, cold- 
ly, as he got up to go and claim Kate for the 
dance that young lady was heartily wishing 
"over," instead of "just commencing." 

He put his arm round her, and took her hand 
in his, and the change that had come over her 
struck him more forcibly than it had ever done 
before. Of old, at this signal, she had been on 
tlie alert at once — ready to spring forward in 



double-time. But now she stood still, glancing 
over her partner's shoulder, deaf to the strain — 
oblivious of the fact of being in position. 

He released her suddenly, and then she re- 
called her wandering attention, and asked hinu 

"What is it, Roy?" 

"I should ask you that! what is it? for 
whom are you looking?" 

" I am not looking ^r any one ; I was look- 
ing at your cousin and Mr. Byrne." 

" Well, when you have done, let me know, 
and we'll start," Roy said, with a carelessness, 
that Kate did not discover to be rather hardly 
affected, till she thought of it long after, when 
he was no longer near her to be soothed or 
ruffled. 

**I have done; we may as well begin," she 
said, wearily ; and then she floated round the 
room, and was glad she was dancing with Roy, 
because other people " might have bored her by 
speaking." 

At those past picnics, as has been said, they 
had always carried off the honors of universal 
notice and approval of their manner of going 
together. It was easy work steering Kate Leth- 
bridge, for though she resigned herself entirely 
to her partner, as fiir as guidance was concerned, 
she was so straight and firm on her feet that 
she carried her own weight fairly. Roy and 
she had been wont to revolve very sympathetic- 
ally together, but this night, though the revolu- 
tions were gone through creditably, the sympathy 
was lacking. 

At last it was over. " And what a long waltz 
it has been," Miss Lethbridge remarked, with 
unintentional incivility; "that's the worst of 
amateur playing ; Fanny Collins thought if she 
didn't play till we were weary, that we should 
think her ill-natured in the matter." 

" We shall get on better next time," -Roy 
said, good-temperedly. He was developing won- 
derful patience in his treatment of this girl, for 
her manner was very trying to him now. But 
he believed in her — believed that her heart was 
unaltered and honest, and that all this variable- 
ness — all these dark shadows of turning — were 
only on the surface. 

"We must not dance together continually," 
she said, quickly ; " I got into a scrape about it, 
remember, before." 

"And rather gloried in it, if I remember 
rightly," he replied, quietly. " I was more of 
a stranger then, too ; things are different now." 

"They are; I'm more prudent, that's one 
difference," she said, smiling; but though she 
smiled, and though the tone of her voice was 
blithe enough, he saw that she was restless and 
anxious, and he was sorry for her. 

" Don't take up a prudent line with me, Kate,** 
he said, earnestly, " tell me outright when you 
don't want to do any thing, and I'll never urge 
you to do it ; but don't treat me to 'prudence,* 
there's a dear girl." 

She drew a deep, quick breath as he finished, 
her face grew red, and her eyes softened, as eyes 
filling with tears alone cqa. ^<^^\iv 
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"Roy, I wish you were my brother,** «he 
whispered, sadly. 

"I can't echo your wish; however, what 
calls it forth just now?" he asked, leaning against 
the wall by her side, and bending down a little 
toward the drooping head that was moving so 
restlessly from side to side. 

<< I should ask your advice then about a lot 
of things.** 

" And never take it." 

" Oh, yes, I should, if you were my brother.*' 

** I am ready to overpower you with it now, 
Kate ; the fraternity can't be managed, but the 
advice can ; here*s a bit to start with : don't go 
after strange gods that are only brazen images." 

"Not all, Roy," she pleaded, looking up, al- 
most beseechingly, in his face. 

" You poor child," he said, compassionately, 
** what sort of romance are you raising ?" Then 
he thought for a moment or two, and then — his 
faith in there being golden ore beneath all that 
false surface glitter of hers was so profound — 
he added, honestly, "Don't delude yourself about 
Byrne, because you are deluding yourself." 

"How?" she questioned, sharply, the crimson 
blood rushing up over her brow as she spoke. 

" Don't fancy I mean that you're deluding 
yourself after the usual fashion of young ladies 
where attractive young men are concerned ; I 
mean that you're overrating him — deluding 
yourself altogether as to his mental stature.** 

" Think of wbat he has done !" she said, ad- 
miringly ; " overrate him ? that's impossible I 
I don't — I can't half appreciate him.*' 

" What has he done to call forth such hum- 
ble worship ?" 

" How he has written ! '* 

"Very neatly, and with good commercial re- 
sults ; his writings are hardly a model of style, 
you know." 

She frowned a little ; it seemed to her a poor 
and paltry device on Roy's part to undervalue 
' any thing done by the gifted being under dis- 
cussion. It would have been more becoming 
if Roy had gone down on his knees, too — then 
there would have been community of interest 
and fellow-feeling between them still. As it 
was, she told herself, regretfully, that "Roy 
could not understand her." If it had been any 
other linan, of course, Roy's aversion to the ad- 
miration, which might become extravagance, 
would have been comprehensible enough. But 
Maurice Byrne was not as other men — ordinary 
rules of reason and expediency must infallibly 
prove weak when applied to the conduct a con- 
templation of him called forth. To add to the 
irritation of her nerves, too, Maurice Byrne was 
standing, with an air of earnest attention and 
profound devotion, by Mrs. Darrock's side all 
the time. Kate felt horribly afraid that Roy 
would call her attention to the fact, and cite it 
as an instance of his (Mr. Byrne's) being as the 
moon to the brooks. A woman would have 
seized such an opportunity to have excused the 
defaulter, and so accused him of that worst of 
crimes in the eyes of a woman who regards him 



warmly—his defalcation from herself. But Roy, 
being a man, refrained. He knew that, did he 
notice the desertion, Kate would only the more 
enthusiastically rejoice over the deserter when 
he came back to her. So Mr. Fleming held his 
hand, and Kate, instead of feeling humble and 
grateful, as she ought to have felt, pleased herself 
by thinking that Roy " was very unobservant." 

Meanwhile, a square dance had been gone 
through in the melancholy manner such things 
are gone through early in the evening; and 
then the second waltz struck up; and then 
Kate was very happy, for Maurice Byrne came 
to her, and just saying, "Miss Lethbridge, this 
is ours, I believe?" he took her away, and she 
grew glowing and bright in an instant ; beauti- 
ful — with a brilliancy that lighted all who 
looked upon her to the secret of her happiness. 

Before he came for Kate, he had, as has been 
seen, had that tete-a-tete with Mrs. Darrock, 
which had been asked for and promised in the 
dining-room. On coming into the room, he had. 
gone straight up to her. She had looked up at 
him, but had said nothing ; and she had allowed 
her dress to remain disposed in such a way on. 
the ottoman as to do away with all possibility 
of his sitting down by her. 

"Do you remember Helen's plaint to Rosa- 
lind, Mrs, Darrock ? I make it now." 

"Make it in so many words, then, not by an. 
appeal to mj memory," she replied, quietly. 
She was thinking how entirely unaltered he was 
since they had last met, and wondering what ho ' 
thought of the change in her which had mado 
her mistress of herself— she who had once nearly 
been a toy, to — ^her " own ideal, not a creature 
of flesh and blood, " she reminded herself. 

" The words are not many : * Remember, this 
is Italy, and we are exiles ! speak to me ?' " 

" I told you that I wished to do so." 

"The poetical pressure was unnecessary." 

"Quite so." 

"But I am sorry you have forgotten any 
thing I ever taught you." 

A smile crept over her face, and she shook her 
head. 

"I have not forgotten a single lesson yoit 
taught me, as you will find by-and-by, perhaps.'^ 

" Did you know I was here, Mrs. Darrock ?" 

"You took care that I should do so ; thank» 
for sending me the * Morning Post. * " 

He laughed, lifting his thick, straight mus^ 
tache away from his teeth, and making very 
little noise, but still seeming to enjoy his laugls- 
very much. He checked himself, suddenly, 
and listened respectfully when she resumed — 

" Was consideration for me the only motive 
for sending it?" 

" Even you can not suspect me of any other,*"^ 
he replied ; and, as mysteries that end in noth^- 
ing are undesirable, it may as well be stated aS^ 
once that he spoke the truth. 

"Your memory is worse than mine; Mr^ 
Byrne, if you believe, now, that I always sus^ 
pectedyou," she said, coolly, looking away fron^ 
him. 
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" Will you let me sit down by you ?" he asked, 
"*we are exiles' from civilization, * speak to 
me,' for that reason, if no other, as of old." 

She made no movement to withdraw her dress 
from the portion of the seat that was covered 
by it j she was indifferent to a request of his, 
though he made it with the subtlest inflection 
of his dulcet voice ! She had changed into a 
woman, with a will of her own, since he had 
seen her last I 

"I can't speak to you as of old, for the best 
of all reasons." 

" And they are— " 

"That I don't feel as of old about you, or any 
thing else," she said, looking at him, indiffer- 
ently. " * Calmly can I greet thee now, calmly 
see thee go !' it was not so once, I acknowledge." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SHADE OF A GOLDEN DREAM. 

"Why do you quote from Bulwer's transla- 
tion ?" Maurice Byrne asked, in answer to her 
last speech. 

"For a simple reason enough — I don't know 
the original," she replied. 

"But you know my version of it, Mrs. Dar- 
rock, and — four years ago — pronounced the 
rhythm both stronger and more mellifluous than 
this which you now favor." 

She gave a little laugh as she answered, " I 
did — four years ago." 

He put his arms behind his back, and leaned 
upon them against the wall at her side. 

"Do you know," he said, in a low tone, "I 
can't help thinking — though it may be presump- 
tion on my part to think it — that to prove your 
indifference to me was not the sole object of this 
Tisit?" 

" You are right — I had another object j such 
a small one that it is beneath your guessing at 
it." 

" Not such a small one — excuse me — not such 
a small one as yon would have me believe ; you 
came here to prove it to yourself." 

He had anticipated at least an indignant 
glance, if not an angry reply. He received 
neither. 

"You are partly right, Mr. Byrne." 

"And you have stood the test?" 

*' It would strike you as premature, perhaps, 
if I asserted that I had," she replied, carelessly. 
"Now let us leave the past alone and speak of 
the far pleasanter present. I have to congratu- 
late you on having achieved a great deal since 
I saw you last." 

" Have you taken the trouble to follow my 
course?" 

" What an idle question I how could I avoid 
doing so, even if I had desired it ? which I did 
not" 

*' Oh I yes, by the way ; you read every thing, 
I believe ; you took me as I came from the li- 
braries, I suppose, just as you take the tale of 



her own troubles recounted by every unpleasant 
woman who wanders about the world ; or the 
Rev. somebody or other Jones's jaunts about 
Jerusalem." 

*'A compliment from me on your literary 
superiority to the nuisances you mention would 
be a very flat thing." 

** It would be an echo from the * past' you are 
striving to banish, that I should rather like to 
re-a^aken, notwithstanding, "he muttered, ear- 
nestly. "Four years ago you never staid to 
think of whether the praise you awarded was 
purely judicious or not — ^you awarded it." 

For the first time since their conversation 
commenced, an involuntary movement betrayed 
that it had more than the ordinary drawing- 
room interest for her. She recovered herself 
quickly, however, and replied, 

"My praise would be better worth listening 
to now ; I had lost judgment (as you kindly re- 
mind me) in those days; I have recovered it 
now." Then the waltz for which he was en- 
gaged to Kate Lethbridge commenced, and he 
quitted IMrs. Darrock's «ide. 

This meeting with Mrs. Darrock had been as 
nearly discomposing to him as it was possible 
for any thing to be to a man who believed in 
nothing, and so never anticipated any thing. 
In the days to which they had just been allud- 
ing — in that period of past intimacy — ^he had 
been accustomed to waft her mind about where- 
soever he willed. She had made him her Faith, 
and he had absorbed her whole powers of re- 
flection and feeling. Suddenly her faith was 
shattered, and they had parted ; she in an agony 
that it was hard to imagine that composed beauty 
on the couch by the wall had ever experienced ; 
and he in such indifference as — he "could not 
have felt had she been then what she was — 
now," he acknowledged to himself. 

But not a trace of that something which was 
almost discomposure was visible to the girl who 
was finding the measure that he danced with 
her a magic one. It was bewildering, bewitch- 
ing to her, that this man should be so well en- 
dowed with the mere drawing-room graces ; that 
he who was free of the "splendor and havoc" 
(whatever that may mean^ of the East, should 
waltz and say the little things that women love, 
was astonishing. How much more astonishing 
was it that he should waltz with, and say those 
little things to, her. 

It was a magic measure I She was accus- 
tomed to dance a great deal, but with the excep- 
tion of Roy Fleming, all the men she knew 
leaped when they commenced circulating, and 
staggered before they concluded. But the great 
scholar — the renowned traveler, who had shot 
lions in Central Africa, and lassoed wild bulls 
in Mexico, was an accomplished g^tleman ; he 
was like " Sir Isumbras" in that when " Sir 
Lancelot was out." Guinevre might have * * loved 
his dancing." 

It has been said that Mr. Byrne never went . 
out of his way in pursuit, but that he never put 
an attraction out of \v\^ -^^xJa.. \^ ^^ ^^^'skvcs. 
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instance, it mast be admitted that the attraction 
was well before him, and that he would have 
had to step aside to avoid it. He was not in 
the mood to step aside ; therefore, he did not 
avoid it. 

From the dawning of the first faint suspicion 
that she, unimportant as she was, and ignorant 
as she felt herself to be of all those subjects, his 
full knowledge of which, eloquently expressed, 
made her admire him so deeply— from the (fawn- 
ing of the first ^faint suspicion that she, being 
this, could win even a brief attention from Mau- 
rice Byrne, Kate Lethbridge had never ceased 
striving to win it. That quality which is partly 
appreciation of one's self, and partly a love of 
the appreciation of others — ^partly bad and part- 
ly good — partly false and partly true, and which 
goes by the name of vanity, urged her on to try 
and make this man, who had a high place in 
her Pantheon, think of her much, and think of 
her kindly. She did not want more — at least 
she did not think she wanted more from him 
than this — ^that he should know that she half- 
worshipped those gifts of his which she deemed 
so god-like ; his strength, his courage, his spirit 
of enterprise, his talent — all, in fact, that made 
him the man he was. She did not want one 
atom more. Her love had gone out gratefully 
to Roy Fleming for a multiplicity of reasons, 
among which may be mentioned the one that 
he was in the way to receive it. Her heart was 
given to Hoy, but her head was turned, and her 
mind dazzled by this other man — dazzled by his 
reputation for dazzling partly, for in such, as in 
most matters, nothing succeeds like success. 

As he whirled her round, slipping about over 
the heavily-carpeted floor with a glib grace, and 
lightness of foot, that had served, him in good 
stead in Alpine exploits, and in some warmer 
regions, where he had ventured where none but 
the foot of the faithful should fall, he said to 
licr, 

•*rm a little over the time I promised; I 
have had the filly in hand ten days now, but 
you may mount her to-morrow, if you like." 

" I shall like it very much. "Will you come 
over to see how the filly and I suit each other, 
Mr. Byrne ?" 

"Of course I shall go with you," he replied, 
and the blood leaped into Kate's brow with 
pleasure at the prospect. A few moments after 
they passed Roy Fleming, who was still leaning 
against the wall, and in passing, Kate said, 

** I'm to ride the bay filly to-morrow," an an- 
nouncenkent which Roy did not receive in a 
kindred spirit to that in which it was communi- 
cated. On the contrary, he looked annoyed, 
or, as Kate worded it to herself, " put out, and 
grumpy." 

" So you fcave made a hero of Mr. Fleming," 
Mr. Byrne said, with a laugh that was peculiar 
to himself, and that gave him a resemblance to 

mirthful tiger in the eyes of all who were not 

^iz^^to blindness by him. 

defaulte.^*'^en't," Kate answered; "why 

crimes in 



" Why should you, indeed ; or, rather, how 
could you ?" he said, twisting her into a comer 
adroitly, and pausing to rest. 

Kate had not a touch of meanness in her na- 
ture, but she was not quite certain whether it 
would be better to let Roy drop out of the con- 
versation, or to say something in his behalf. It 
was a great difiiculty ! If she uttered measured 
and well-balanced commendation, which would 
seem to her like damning Roy with faint praise, 
Mr. Byrne might think her over-zealous in the 
cause of a man who was publicly nothing at all 
to her. So she hesitated for a few seconds, and 
then she felt ashamed of her hesitation ; Roy 
deserved something different at her hands than 
these cowardly considerations of mock propriety 
and weak prudence. 

" I haven't made a hero of him, but I like 
him better than any one else." 

" That's making a tremendous hero of him ; 
so you like him better * than any one you know.' 
What delightful people the rest must be ! " and 
once more he laughed his low, peculiar laugh — 
but Kate was not reminded of a tiger. 

Kate looked across at Roy, and saw he was 
watching her earnestly. There was nothing op- 
pressive to her in the watch, on the contrary, 
she felt* flattered by it. She did like Roy very 
much indeed; she reminded herself; but she 
was not engaged to him ; he himself had dis- 
tinctly stated that he would " ask no promise, 
and take no avowal" from her in return for his 
declaration of love. This being the case, he 
could not have the slightest objection in reason 
to her liking some one else very much indeed 
also. Roy advocated catholicity of feding on 
most subjects, too, she remembered, as she went 
on agaii^ presently, in blessed unconsciousness 
of Roy being in a rage with her. 

"No; the rest are not delightful at all, but 
he is." Then she wished to tell Mr. Byrne th^ 
Roy was a sort of brother-in-arms of his, and 
she did not know how to manage the statement. 

Up to this evening, Mr. Byrne had been very 
well inclined toward Roy Fleming ; but a sud- 
den distaste had now developed itself in the 
elder man's mind against the younger one ; and 
this distaste was not due to the fact of Roy be- 
ing Miss Lethbridge's friend, but to his being 
Mrs. Darrock's cousin. Maurice Byrne knew 
that Roy was heir to the Helston estate. " And 
she'll be marrying him," Mr. Byrne thought, as 
he glanced at the good-looking young fellow 
who was lounging against the wall, and to whom 
Mrs. Darrock was talking with an animation, 
an(f apparent pleasure, which she had not dis- 
played in her conversation with himself (Mau- 
rice Byrne). 

" There's your favorite speaking to Mrs. Dar- 
rock, now you see. Miss Lethbridge ; shall we 
join them ?" 

"'No, I don't know Mrs. Darrock, " she re- 
plied, shrinking back, as he would have led her 
up to the pair spoken about. So Mr. Byrne 
politely planted her on a seat, and talked to her 
with a well-mnrked air of devotion for a few 
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miimtes. But as soon as Roy left Mrs. Dar- 
rock, her acqaaintance of " fotft years ago" was 
by the witching widow's side again. 

*'Lycias coald not have been more astonished 
when Lamia resumed her scales, than I am to 
see you changed to what you are," he said, ac- 
complishing the feat of sitting down on the 
ottoman without disturbing her dress as he spoke. 
She laughed. '* I don't quite like the simile 
you've chosen to illustrate your surprise ; there's 
nothing suggestive of the serpent about me, I 
hope?" 

"Its fascination." 

"You are either out of practice, or your 
worst compliments have been well-received of 
late ; any one could have said that, Mr. Byrne." 
** Will you try whether I have gone oflF in 
another respect — ^will you dance with me? it 
will be nothing to you — as you have taken care 
to assure me — and it will be — ." 

He stopped, and she could not help asking, 
with some interest too, "what will it be ?'* 

" Much to me," he replied. " That will not 
weigh with you, of course not ; but being in- 
different about it, there can be no reason why 
you should not oblige me." 

"Very well; I will with pleasure;" and 
presently, when another waltz was played, they 
stood up together, and Kate Lethbridge, with 
the second sight that is apt to afflict women in 
such cases, saw that there had been sympathy 
between them, whatever there might be now. 

Whatever indifference existed now, there was 
the memory of more than friendship between 
these people. For a time ,the woman had 
seemed, even to herself, to have buried and done 
with it ; to have plucked it out of her heart, and 
haye cast it into a deep grave, which doybt and 
scorn had dug for the once i|orned love. But 
now she had, with that foollKdiness which is 
characteristic of her sex, effected its resurrec- 
tion, for the sake of proving to herself that her 
heart had outlived it — healthily. She still 
thought that she had done so; nevertheless, 
there was the reflection of a past sadness in her 
face as she went round with Maurice Byrne's 
arm ahout her waist, and her hand firmly grasp- 
ed in his once more. She was too true a woman 
to look blithely upon such a ghost as she had 
raised. 

Wearily, Kate Lethbridge watched them 
throngba waltz that she thought would never 
end. "Thank you; no, Roy," she said to him, 
when he asked her "to have a turn." "I'm 
QQite tired, and I wonder whether the wagonette 
has come for me ?" 
" You're not going yet, surely ?" 
" Yes, I am ; will you find out ?" 
"Oh, certainly, if you wish it," he said, with 
almost coldness ; but, when he came back to the 
room, after " finding out" that the wagonette 
was waiting for Miss Lethbridge, he "found 
<^nt" that the young lady had altered her mind. 
^Irs. Darrock had pleaded a traveler's privilege, 
"nd had retired to her own room ; and Mr. 
Byrne was devoting his attention to Kate. He I 



had no evil designs against the girl's peace of 
mind, but it occurred to him as being within the 
bounds of possibility, that she who had once 
been swayed by, might turn the tables and sway 
him, unless he could get up a counter-attraction" 
against her. So he spoke a semi-tone lower 
than he had hitherto spoken fo Kate ; and the 
girl's proud gladness in the subtly-managed 
subduing of his manner made him find her 
sufficiently interesting to keep him chained to 
her side — that position being the pleasantest at- 
tainable. It was the eternal story of the moon 
and the brooks. So had he spoken, and so had 
he been apparently subdued, and so had he 
seemed chained to the sides of scores of other 
women, who had got in his way, and then; been 
over-glad at the situation. The end of it, in 
most cases, had been howling and gnashing of 
teeth. But, as Elate knew nothing about her 
predecessors, she could not take warning by 
them. Moreover, had she known, she would 
not have applied • the warning of their fate to 
herself. It was Mr. Byrne's friendship and at- 
tention, and the consideration which the sight 
of Mr. Byrne's friendship and attention would 
gain her from others, which she craved — not his 
love. Had she been given the option of marry- 
ing either one of them to-morrow, she would 
have married Roy without hesitation. But she 
would have liked Maurice Byrne to be at her 
wedding, looking a little sorry merely in a 
friendly way, but still sorry. Perhaps, too, in 
years to come, it might be given her that she 
should gain the great glory of an allusion in 
some work of his. One of those misty, uncom- 
promising allusions, which gifted beings do oc- 
casionally bestow on atoms of the past, who have 
been flecks of brightness in their path. This 
was all she wanted of Maurice Byrne, she 
thought, as she was driven home aJone that 
night, for Roy "preferred walking." 



CHAPTER XVn. 



A FAMILY DIFFICULTY. 



" Do Qomc over early to-morrow morning and 
see papa and mamma, Mrs. Darrock," the Col- 
lins's chorused in the kindness of their hearts, 
as they took leave of Mrs. Darrock that night, 
forgetting that the law of reason forbade that 
this lady could possibly care to do anything of 
the sort. Mrs. Darrock felt herself compelled 
to promise that she would do so, although she 
had not the remotest desire to see the objects in 
question, and knew that they knew that she had 
none. It was a bit of social humbug. How- 
ever, Mrs. Darrock performed it gracefully, with- 
out any attempt to portray anxiety on the sub- 
ject of the projected meeting, thus maintaining 
her sincerity without sacrificing her good breed- 
ing — a success which it does not fall to the lot 
of the many to achieve. 

" Don't be a bit earlier than you like to-mor- 
row, Mrs. Darrock," Mx^,'5^\)ftetvwv ^"aSA \.^V^k. 
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guest, when the latter was going to bed ; *^ break- 
fast goes on from nine till eleven. Mr. Byrne 
says it's quite a Liberty Hall." And Mrs. Dar- 
rock promised that she would not be a bit earlier 
than seemed good to her the following morning, 
and kept her promise. It was about a quarter 
past eleven wheuKhe found her way down into 
the breakfast-room. Maurice Byrne had been 
already an hour employed in finding out how 
Kate «nd the bay filly suited each othier. 

" Lord Powerston sent over one of his keepers 
just now to remind us of the battue-shooting in 
his preserves this morning ; he only cared about 
Byrne going, I know that very well; I told 
Byrne so ; I told him Lord Powerston would 
be disgusted if the rest of the men went without 
him, and he said, ' Perish the rest of the men, 
and Lord Powerston too — ^I'm engaged.* " 

" Scarcely civil and very irreligious of him, 
it seems to me,'* Mrs. Darrock, to whom this 
speech was made, replied. 

Mrs. Petherton fancied that it behooved her to 
** stand up for the absent" — a sort of chivalrous 
l^ing up of arms in their cause, with which 
iQH^t men would willingly dispense. 

**Mr. Byrne is a thorough gentleman ; he 
found Lord Powerston had never had the civil- 
ity to ask you before, Tom, and so he wouldn't 
go." Nellie was a very good wife in many re- 
spects. She did desire to put the dignity d the 
man she had married in a good iight before 
Mrs. Darrock. 

**I don't think that was his reason, on my 
^honor I don't,** Tom Petherton answered, earn- 
estly. He had no overweening objection to 
telling stories on an emergency, but he had a 
blundering incapacity for telling them at the 
right time. He always lied too early or too 
late, so his sin invariably came home to him. 

" Yes, it was his reason," Nellie replied, sharp- 
ly ; * ' he thinks Lord Powerston a snob, and very 
rightly wouldn't go over to please him. If Lord 
Powerston wanted Mr. Byrne, he should not 
have been such a young fool as to let all last 
year go by without getting to know us.** 

*' Well, I don't think that's the reason," Tom 
Petherton persisted, stolidly; ^*he hasn^ let 
that stand in the way in other cases ^ he told 
me he had promised to go for a ride with Miss 
Lethbridge this morning." When he said that 
Mrs. Darrock was conscious of a certain feeling 
of gladness at Mrs. Petherton being engaged in 
frowning her liege lord down. A faint color 
flushed the beautiful face, whose beauty was so 
very stem at times, and at other times so very 
soft; and Mrs. Darrock was glad that the flush- 
ing escaped the notice of Nellie's sharp, cold 
eyes. 

** How well your house stands,** she said re- 
lapsing into the conventional-guest manner for 
the sake of a diversion. 

" Yes, how do you like the view from your 
bedroom window ? Most people think it charm- 
ing," Mrs. Petherton replied. 

Once* more the color swept over Mrs. Dar- 
rock's face in a scarlet wave, but there was evi- 



dence of desire to laugh in her eyes ; the blush 
was not a painful one. 

** I thought it charming too ; such a view in- 
deed as one very rarely sees ;" and then she did 
laugh a little to herself at some recollections 
which beset her respecting that view from her 
bedroom window, which it was satisfactory to 
herself to find she could conscientiously pro- 
nounce " charming.'* 

Thursford Hall stood on a rise that was al- 
most a hill in that part of the country, and the 
flat land which extended between the bottom of 
the park — which sloped away from the south 
front of the hall — and the grange lawn, was not 
very thickly wooded. Mrs. Darrock*s window 
was situated in this south front, and standing at 
it this morning she had seen a well-defined pair 
cross a vista that seemed in a straight line with 
her room, in a slanting direction, and at a paci 
that gave her ample time to look at them through 
her field-glass, and identify them. One was a 
lady whose supple grace of form was well dis- 
played by the hardly-restrained bounding move- 
ments of the handsome bay horse she was mount- 
ed on. The other was a walking figure — a man 
who kept his place, without swerving, close to 
the off side of the horse. ** Who's the Amazon's 
squire ?" Mrs. Darrock had said carelessly, when 
she first brought the glass to bear upon them. 
A minute after her interest was less flaccid in 
them, for she had recognized Miss Lethbridge 
and Iklaurice Byrne, and she told herself, with 
something akin to triumph, that the recognition 
was powerless to pain her. 

** I was quite right to come,** she said, as she 
stood gazing after them, without flinching. ** As 
far as I'm concerned, Maurice Byrne has out- 
lived his power, and I wasn't sure of it till now.** 
Then the two sl^was watching passed out of 
sight, and she tffiied away from the window 
and went down stairs, and presently made those 
little remarks which have been recounted, re- 
lative to the view. 

Repeatedly, as she sat there that morning, 
listening to the wrangling which went on be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Petherton, relative to Mau- 
rice Byrne, and his motives for resisting Lord 
Powerston's allurements, did she congratulate 
herself on the heart-suicide she had committed. 
The romance of her life had not been a.kind 
one ; and now, after years of submission to its 
tyranny, and of late a feeling of indifierence 
about it, which she feared herself was onl/ (he 
numbness that seizes on the spirit after a long 
period of pain — now, after all this, she had killed 
it. She had dared to take a hair of the dog that 
had bitten her ; she was a terribly burnt cliild 
— but she had braved the fire, and found that it 
no longer scorched ber. Maurice Byrne had 
outlived his power over her. What she had said 
to him on the previous night, was perfectly true 
the morning after her arrival*. ''Calmly she 
could greet him now, calmly see him go." She 
had been very right to come and prove to her- 
self that she was thus calm about him. 

''I suppose we had better go over and see 
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jnamma this morning ?" Mrs. Petherton said, 
in a tone that still seemed to deprecate the ne- 
cessity. 

** I suppose we may as well, as we promised," 
Mrs. Darrock replied. It mattered very little 
to her whether she went out or staid at home 
with Mrs. Petherton. If that lady's society was 
to be her portion for a while, the manner of 
taking it was of very small moment. 

** They'll be oflFended if we don't," Nellie 
went on, rather crossly ; '* that's the boi*e of 
living so close to yonr own people ; you scarcely 
belong to yourself." The fact being that Nellie 
had had a small explanatory scene with her 
sisters the night before, which had resulted in 
those hapless satellites returning home much 
aggrieved in their several minds. 

"Come over, all of you, again to-morrow 
evening, and we'll have another little carpet 
hop," Tom Petherton had injudiciously said to 
his eldest sister-in-law, and that young lady had 
accepted the invitation for herself and her sisters 
with an avidity that Nellie at once decided must 
be checked. So she followed them out into the 
hall when they were going away, and spoke firm- 
ly, but far from mildly, to the following effect : 
*^0f course what Tom said means nothing, 
Fanny, you understand that ?" 

"Which that Tom said?" Fanny asked, be- 
stowing more attention upon the fastening of her 
shawl than the construction of her sentence. 

"Why, about your coming over again to- 
morrow." 

Dancing was dear, "rery dear, to the Misses 
Collins — they would have dared much, and 
sofTer^d any: thing, to get a good lot of it. • So 
now they dared Nellie, and Fanny said dog- 
gedly,' 

"I should have thought that Tom did mean 
it, when he asked people to his house." 
I " Well, I don't care whether he means it or 
not," Nellie retorted, sharply; "at any rate I 
don't intend to have any one to-morrow." Then 
Mrs. Petherton paused for a reply, which, when 
it was given, lashed her into fuller fury. 

"Good gracious, Nellie, pray don't think we 
want to come if you can get any other girls." 

" Whether I can get any other girls or not, 
I won't have people say that the house is be- 
sisterad always, and that's what they would say 
if I gave in to you; I declare," Mrs. Petherton 
coQtinaed, charging up and down the hall as 
shetpoke, " I declare, Tom can't know some- 
times which of u^ he married. No one can say 
Tm not kind to my sisters, and properly affec- 
tionate, but you should show some sort of mod- 
eration." 

"I can answer for myself, that I shall not 
tronble you again in a hurry," Fanny Collins 
exclaimed, and the others echoed the sentiment 
with sobs. 

"Oh, bother, that's utter nonsense," Mrs. 
Petherton answered, angrily ; " you know you'll 
be very glad to come again, and I shall be very 
glad to see you ; I declare it's enough to try the 
patience of a saint, that you should take offense. 



and if ake idiots of yourselves, becanse I do 
sometimes venture to wish to have my house 
amd my husband to myself." 

"Oh, my dear, pray don't alarm yourself," 
Fanny replied, as coherently as a recollection of 
the noble manner in which the rest had n^igned 
Ton^etherton to Nellie shot across her mind ; 
"prl^ don't alarm yourself; perhaps if one 
had wanted Mr. Petherton, one could have had 
him." 

" One might," Nellie retorted, mimicking her 
sister, " but you couldn't, any way." 

"I'm not so sure of that." 

*'Well, I am; and I call it iniquitous that 
you should speak in that way of your brother-in- 
law, pretending he wanted to marry you : in- 
iquitous? it's disgusting;" saying which Mrs. 
Petherton turned and ran up stairs, where she 
waited for an hour, sitting in her dressing-room, 
in order that she might give Tom the benefit of 
her thoughts on the subject before sleep had 
calmed her. 

This had been her parting with her sisters 
the night before ; therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at that she should have walked to the -rec- 
tory with Mrs. Darrock that morning in the re- 
verse of an enthusiastic spirit. Hitherto she 
Had "kept the beast in awe," with sharpness cer- 
tainly, but still with civility. But of late, "the 
girls," as Tom called them, had been dominant 
at the hall to a degree that did not seem good 
to its mistress. There was a good deal of truth 
and reason in Nellie's view of the case, though 
her exposition of that view bordered on the se- 
vere and unkind. "I should ask my sisters 
much oftener if I didn't know that I was liable 
to them any hour of the day," she said to Mrs. 
Darrock, as they walked through the rectory 
garden ; " perhaps you'll see a little coolness be- 
tween us, for I hufied them last night, and if 
they give themselves airs I shall not trouble my- 
self to soothe them. I dare say you found it a 
little difiScult to keep things straight with y6ur 
sister sometimes, when you were married ?" 

Mrs. Darrock laughed to herself at the notion 
of comparing Georgie to these Collins's, even 
in this roundabout way. 

"I can understand your difficulty," she re- 
plied, "but it's not a sympathetic understand- 
ing at all, for I have never seen and I never 
shall see too much of my sister." 

" Perhaps you'd find the difference if you had 
seven sisters," Mrs. Petherton replied sagacious- 
ly : " really I don't mean any thing unkind to 
them," she continued earnestly, and really, to 
do her justice, she did not; "but we live so 
very near each other, that if I didn't stand out 
a little, it would get completely taken for grant- 
ed that I'm only *one of the Collins's;' still to 
share and share alike with the others. I don't 
mean that they want to take from us at all, but 
they often seem to feel that it's unjust if the six 
of us are separated, and that sort of thing be- 
comes very tedious, and often it makes me wish 
that there were hundreds of miles between us." 
• The cooluft&s, Wv^ w«X\««X ^sxR^Rsvyt <^1 '^^ 
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warmth of the night before, was plainly per- 
ceptible to Mrs. Darrock as soon as she got into 
the midst of the Collins's this morning. Mrs. 
Collins had cried herself scarlet and shiny on 
the subject. "I dug and delved," she said, 
metapl)prically addressing Mrs. Lethbridge, who 
had paid her an early visit ; " I dug and delved, 
as I may say, for that girl, to dress her welWhile 
Tom Petherton was after her, and now she wants 
to turn her back on us." 

"Oh no, not that," Mrs. Lethbridge replied 
in her own bonnie, balmy way; "mothers 
shouldn't expect too much from their girls when 
the girls have gone under another rule." 

**My dear," Mrs. Collins answered, weeping 
the while and inflaming her face frightfully by 
the process; "my dear, I didn't expect much 
from Nellie, but I did expect that she would 
have remembered that there were seven of them 
left at home, and have put out her hand to help 
her sisters off. God knows. I don't want my 
girls married unless it's for their happiness, and 
the men are comfortably off," Mrs. Collins went 
on, with a quiet belief in the probability of the 
Almighty seeing to the men's check-books be- 
fore he sanctioned the matches, which was pleas- 
ing to witness; /^ but I don't think it would be 
like a mother to see their married sister stand 
in their way and not speak of it, and I shall 
speak of it, Mrs. Lethbridge ; no one's fonder of 
your Kate than I am, but she's only one, and 
they're seven, and Nellie shouldn't give Kate a 
chance before her own sisters." 

"Give Kate a chance!" Mrs. Lethbridge re- 
peated; ^^Kate a chance! what do you mean? 
Kate wants no chance given her," the pretty, 
brilliant little matron continued animatedly; 
''pray dismiss that suspicion from your mind, 
Mrs. Collins, my girl will never rival yours." 

"Is she going to Nellie's to-night?" Mrs. 
Collins asked quickly. 

" She is asked ; yes, I believe she is going." 

**Ah! there it is," the mother of ten sighed 
jealously, ** Nellie can ask other people, but her 
own sisters, who slaved at her wedding outfit for 
weeks, she doesn't want. I won't say what I 
think of Tom Petherton for permitting her to 
treat her own family in such a way — but I think 
him a fool, a bom fool," Mrs. Collins reiterated, 
as if the saving clause of his being an unborn 
one might by any possibility suggest itself and 
its train of extenuating considerations to Mrs. 
Lethbridge's mind. "A born fool, and I al- 
ways thought him so," she continued, with em- 
phasis. 

Almost immediately after the enunciation of 
this opinion, Mrs. Petherton and Mrs. Darrock 
came into the room, and Mrs. Lethbridge at- 
tempted to get herself out of it, foreseeing that 
the meeting would not be a harmonious one. 
But Nellie detained Mrs. Lethbridge, by de- 
claring that she knew she had some message to 
send to Kate, which she would remember pres- 
ently, if Mrs. Lethbridge would be good enough 
to sit down again. Accordingly, Mrs. Leth- 
bridge sat down again, and Nellie began to hope 



that the family row and reconciliation scene, 
which she had been .dreading all the morning, 
would be avoided. 

" Mrs. Darrock has come over the first thing, 
you see, mamma, to renew her acquaintance 
with you; where's papa?" the married daugh- 
ter asked, as she stooped to kiss the cheek which 
was redder and glossier than usual, through 
much weeping for her (Nellie's) iniquities. 

" I am very happy to see Mrs. Darrock — very 
glad indeed," Mrs. Collins said, rising to meet 
Mrs. Darrock with an air of mournful humility 
that was intensely aggravating to Nellie; "Mr. 
Collins is out — gone for a walk." 

" i suppose he will come home to luncheon," 
Nellie asked, in a tone that was meant to con- 
vey to her mother a. desire to forgive and be for- 
given, and an intention of staying to partake of 
that meal, by way of making peace. But Mrs. 
Collins would not even look at the olive-branch 
which Mrs. Petherton tried to wave before her 
mother's eyes. Some of the first gloss was 
worn off the Petherton alliance. Mrs. Collins 
was quite capable now of taking up arms on the 
side of the oppressed unmarried. So in answer 
to Mrs. Petherton's remark about her papa com- 
ing in to luncheon, Mrs. Collins wagged her 
head, with a terrible increase of mournfulness, 
and replied, she " didn't know ; Mr. Collins had 
been very much upset — they had all been very 
much upset in fact." 

"Where is Fanny?" Mrs. Petherton asked; 
" hasn't she been told we're here, I wonder?" 

" Fanny has a headache." 

Mrs. Darrock thought she would throw in a 
suggestion, which might be fortunate enough to 
give another color to the conversation. 

"Dancing after twelve o'clock generally 
means a headache the next morning; with me 
at least," she said ; " they had mercy on me, 
and let me off, as I had been traveling all day, 
so I escaped the evil effects." 

" It was not the dancing upset them, Mrs. 
Darrock ; it was something — " 

"Oh gracious! Ma, you're not going to rake 
up things after they're over, and ought to be 
forgotten, I should hope," Nellie interrupted 
pettishly, "making them out martyrs because I 
don't ask them to my house every day of my 
life — that's what it comes to." Then Mrs. Peth- 
erton went on somewhat volubly to express her 
opinion as to the bane and bore it was "for 
a girl when she was married to be so clost to 
her own people that they counted every breath 
she drew nearly," winding up with the assurance 
that she had not wished to quarrel, but that as 
her mother " goaded her on before Mrs. Leth- 
bridge and Mrs. Darrock," she could not bo 
blamed for having spoken the truth. 

To Mrs. Darrock, the stranger in the land, 
this scene was simply a gross outrage on good 
taste — a foolish, futile, feminine squabble, With 
which she had no concern. Therefore, during 
its continuance, she, being neither agitated nor 
amused by it, looked out of the window, and 
speculated as to why life was given to those 
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who made it so little. The want of motive in 
many things was perplexing. The crude, ver- 
bal strife, in which this mother and daughter 
were plunged, which took its rise in nothing, 
and would terminate in the same, and which, 
while it lasted, merely made their existence 
ugly. What were they prompted" to indulge in 
it for ? Had there been any sharp thrusts and 
brilliant parryings, any delicate fencing, any of 
the science of warfisire displayed, it would have 
been different. Morally, she would ^have still 
seen cause to censure it; but mentally it would 
not have seemed so utterly void of purpose. 

But Mrs. Lethbridge was not a stranger in 
the land. Her tent was .pitched for life, she 
believed, in the midst of these people, and she 
could not bear that there - should be division 
among them. She was not a bad social diplo- 
matist. The politics of which she was mistress 
were integrity of purpose, kindliness of disposi- 
tion,' and a courageous truthfulness, that had 
cleared away more mists of misapprehension 
from the neighborhood than could be easily 
counted. These politics she now called into 
requisition. 

** You see," she began, brightly, ** you're both 
right in a measure, and you have both said more 
than you quite mean ; it*s a fortunate thing that 
you know each other so well as to be sure of 
this before you can acknowledge it to each 
other." 

** I wish I could think Mrs. Petherton didn't 
mean it all — her sisters do feel being looked 
upon as intruders, when they're ready to do any 
thing— any thing for her." 

(** Poor woman ; disagreeable as she is, I pity 
her if she has to develop gratitude at every turn 
to the seven Misses Collins"), Mrs. Darrock 
thought. 

" Of course she doesn't ; do you ?" Mrs. Leth- 
bridge went on, cheerfully; "and they don't 
think that she does. I'll go up and see how 
Fanny's head is by this time." Then she went 
away out of the room, and rather pleased the 
Misses Collins, by telling them that " when they 
Were married they would find they must not give 
other people their reasons for doing many things 
—husbands don't like it ;" and after offering 
sundry uncompromising solutions of Nellie's 
conduct to the sisterhood, those gentle girls were 
appeased, and came down in a body to celebrate 
the return of peace. 

"I'm very much obliged to you for helping 
to make things pleasant again," Mrs. Petherton 
followed Mrs. Lethbridge out into the hall to 
say it, "but they're all so gushing now, that if 
I don't do just what I have been trying to avoid, 
and ask them eternally, they'll declare I'm want- 
ing to shake them off, or some nonsense of that 
kind." 

The elder matron shook her experienced head. 
"My dear,'* she began, with a decision in her 
voice that showed she was thoroughly conver- 
sant with the subject treated of, " my dear, the 
less said about these things the better ; people 
often quarrel with a declaration of what you are 



going to do, when, if you did it without a word, 
they would find the act proper and praiseworthy ; 
a grievance can't help gaining when six or seven 
women. handle it, even if they don't handle it 
unamiably." 

" They handle it awkwardly in there," Nellie 
replied, nodding her head toward the dining- 
room, "and, that's worse. ' Ask Elate to come 
to dinner this evening, Mrs. Lethbridge; I don't 
care to be with Mrs. Darrock alone." 
- **I will ask her; she is out trying her new 
horse this morning. Mr. Byrne has very kind- 
ly taken a great deal of trouble with the filly, 
and he is seeing how his pupil and her mistress 
get on together." 

"Kate had better look out," Mrs. Petherton 
replied sharply, forgetting Mrs. Lethbridge's 
friendly intervention on her behalf in an instant ; 
** Kate had better look out, or she'll be off with 
the old love and not on with a new ; how does Mr. 
Fleming like her admiration for Mr. Byrne ?" 

" Why shouldn't he like it ?" Mrs. Lethbridge 
answered, with a genuine wonder in her face at 
the stupidity of the suggestion of jealousy on 
Roy's part. " Why shouldn't he like it ? Mr. 
Byrne is old enough to be her father. Kate 
always admires what is new and agreeable at 
the same time." 

" Yes ; we all know that," Mrs. Petherton re- 
plied, more suavely than usual, " and yet I 
thought she didn't seem to admire Mrs. Darrock 
very much yesterday. Give my love to her, 
and make her come to dinner." 

Then the ladies shook hands and parted, and 
Nellie went back to luncheon with her mother 
and sisters, who had waxed suspicious during 
the period of her absence, and who were now 
an aptly-illustrative group of the seven stages 
of glumness. But Mrs. Petherton evaded ex- 
planations by adopting the line of conduct Mrs. 
Lethbridge had recommended, and had her re- 
ward for her discretion in getting away at last 
without being impelled to seek to soothe them 
by entreating them to believe that " come when 
they would, they'd be welcome to her." 



CHAPTER X\^n. 

PUTTING ON THE LUNGE. 

It has been said that the rector of Thursford 
was out walking during the family difiSculty 
and Mrs. Lethbridge's diplomacy. The worthy 
gentleman had had a very uncomfortable morn- 
ing before he took the air. He had been called 
upon by his wife and his two eldest daughters 
to express a decided opinion as to Ellen's con- 
duct. A list of her sins of omission and com- 
mission was made out at the breakfast-table, 
and it was a long one. "I'm sorry to say Nel- 
lie has altered a great deal since her marriage," 
Mrs. Collins said, regretfully, "she only lives 
for excitement now, and is never happy unless 
she has strangers about her; as her fathex^L 
think you ow^\it to «v^^ Vi\kEt^ xsi"^ ^^»x»^ 
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" Well, well ; we will see about itj" Mr. Ck)l- 
Uds replied, uneasily. 

'* See about it! there's where it is, Mr. Col- 
lins," his helpmate went on severely; "dila- 
toriness in a matter of vital importance to your 
child's welfare — ^her spiritual welfare — ^becomes 
a sin." 

<< Besides, I think pa should stand up for us 
a little," the second daughter chimed in, and 
poor Mr. Collins felt himself a guilty man, as 
he vowed to himself that he would not be goad- 
ed into interfering with the Pethertons. 

' ^ No parent would stand by in silence if he 
had right feeling,** Mrs. Collins proceeded, " and 
see such things going on." 

*^ What is going on ?*' the harassed father 
asked ; *' this is all news to me." 

"Well, I ask you, Mr. Collins, does it look 
well when a girl tries to separate herself from 
her family, when she gets people, whose Chris- 
tian principles /*m very far from being satisfied 
with, about her." 

As a man, Mr. Collins felt that this was not 
strong reasoning ; as a clergyman, he knew he 
ought to think there was something in it. How- 
ever, he only said, 

** Nellie's not a girl, you know, my dear — she's 
a married woman, accountable to her husband, 
and not to us ; and as for her friends, I thought 
you were delighted with them all." 

<' I am quite accustomed^ to have my opinions 
treated as worthless," Mrs. Collins replied, and 
it must be granted that, if she s^ke the truth, 
universal discrimination was brought to bear on 
her opinions; **it would be wonderful indeed 
if you listened to a word fi^om me, Mr. Collins." 

Poor Mr. Collins! he who had listened to so 
many words from her, for she was essentially 
a wordy woman. He did feel the charge to be 
very unjust. 

- **My ddar, I am listening," he said, depre- 
catingly, "but I don't see the good of scolding 
Nellie," he added, with more firmness, as a vision 
of the way in which Nellie would probably re- 
ceive a scolding from him crossed his mind. 

" Nellie has never done wrong in pa's eyes 
since Tom Petherton married her," Fanny put 
in, with an awful effort to be sarcastic that fell 
short, and was only spiteful ; **I didn't think, 
^ though, that he would have backed her up in 
treating us as if we were not ^ood .enough to mix 
with her. friends ;" and when she said that, Mr. 
Collins, seeing his wife begin to cry, thought 
he had better go and walk &bout till the domes- 
tic waters were less troubled. So he wandered 
toward the Grange, and in the course of his 
wanderings he fell in with iloy Fleming, on 
whom he fastened at once, thi^s imbittering that 
gentleman's spirit, and causing him to view cur- 
rent events in a more unfavorable light than he 
had ever done before. 

In crossing the yard before breakfast that 
morning, on his return from his morning walk 
over the farm, Boy Fleming had caught sight 
of KAte wending her way toward the stable. 
There wa3 an air of being very much in earnest 



about Miss Lethbridge. She seemed very much 
bent upon her mission, whatever that might be. 
Even Bock, stepping along in his usual elastic 
style at her side — his broad white-feathered tail 
flaunting out like a flag in the wind — ^was dis- 
regarded. 

"What brings you out here so early, Kate?" 
Mr. Fleming asked, as he joined her just inside 
the stable door ; and Kate answered, 

"I've come to look at the filly — ^my mother 
has taken some crochet into her head about her 
not being safe for me yet, and I'n^ dreadfully 
afraid of this ride coming to nothing. Go 
over!" Miss Lethbridge continued energetical- 
ly, addressing the filly, who forthwith made the 
move required of her, stamping her off-fore foot 
and arching her neck caressingly over her own 
shoulder as her young mistress went up on the 
near side, saying, 

" See, Boy ! isn't she gentle ; isn't she safe?" 

" She's gentle and safe enough, I believe," 
Boy replied, " still, I wish you were not going 
out on her this morning." 

Miss Lethbridge came back from her horse's 
side quickly. "Why not. Boy? — what isn't 
gentle," she asked, speaking rapidly, " or what 
isn't safe ?" she added, before he could answer. 

"Shall I tell you?" he asked, bending his 
head toward her as they turned out of the stable 
door together. 

For almost a minute she hesitated, knowing 
well what he would say if he spoke at all. He 
would caution her against this going out under 
the care of— this growing familiarity with — Mr. 
Byrne. Should she listen to the caution, and 
regard it? She was almost inclined to do so, 
as for one minute she wavered. Then she 
came to a quick contrary conclusion, as women 
are apt to do, and spoke, 

"I have looked forward to this ride a good 
deal, and I don't want to hear any arguments 
against it; I'm not likely to get such an in- 
structor again in a hurry — " 

"The Lord be praised for that," Boy inter- 
rupted. 

"And why? What for?" she asked hotly, 
"Boy, you wouldn't — ^no one could want me to 
give up such a tiny pleasure, because of some 
unfounded prejudice you have taken against 
Mr. Byrne." 

"Is it such a tiny pleasure? I doubt that; 
take care, Kate!" he replied, with an air of 
warning, that was meant kindly and generous- 
ly, but that was irritating to the one warned. 

"Well, no; it isn't a tiny pleasure; you 
would understand why it isn't if you cared for 
horses ; come with us. Boy, and see me enjoy it 
—do— do." 

"I don't care for horses, but I do care for 
you," he muttered, "and that helps me to un- 
derstand the pleasure you feel equally well. 
Don't go out with that fellow," hoi added, sud- 
denly ; " give it up, Kate : of course I have no 
right to ask you." 

" Give it up !" and so offend Mr. Bryne, and 
cause him to cease from those' attentions which 
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pat her on a pedestal in the neighboring esti- 
mation. It was asking ma<:h; it was asking 
too much, considering she was not engaged to 
Boy, she told herself. 

''What on earth will you ask me to do 
next?" she exclaimed, trying to speak indig- 
nantly, and feeling almost pleased the while that 
Boy could be "jealous about nothing.*' " No ; 
come with us ; I can't give it up. Mr. Byrne 
won't lighten our darkness much longer." If 
Boy had only asked her to do it for his sake, 
Kate would have given up every thing and every 
body in the world. But she could not make 
immediate concessions to requests that were 
made by a man who disowned all claim to her 
even while he made them. Yet heretofore she 
had made all such concessions willingly, while 
there had been no oue to tempt her to do oth- 
erwise! She was conscious that the difference 
would strike him unpleasantly, but, at the same 
tune, she was unable to avoid making it. 

A mistaken feeling of generosity — an over- 
strained sense of honor — urged him to reiterate 
the offense. 

''Situated as I am, I have no right to at- 
tempt to exercise authority over you. I can 
only tell you to beware of that man — ^he's dan- 
gerous.'* 

"Thank you; I can take care of myself,*' 
Kate answered, angrily, thinking to herself^ " if 
he only would ' exercise authority,* as he calls 
it, openly, I'd obey him fast enough ; but I won't 
put fetters on myself.*' Then she told herself 
that there would be something mean, as well as 
impolitic, in " giving way to all Boy's * whims,' 
while she wasn't even engaged to him;" and 
after rather hard labor she got herself to believe 
it 

Still, though she did convince herself of the 
truth and propriety of this proposition suffi- 
ciently to act upon it, as Boy made no effort to 
shake her resolve she was a true woman, quite 
ready to be persuaded, if only he would per- 
suade pleasantly. They seemed, to Kate, to 
sit a very short time over the breakfast-table 
this morning, for o^ry moment she was hoping 
Roy would show some such sign of being very 
obediently and lovingly hers still, as may be 
shown before others. As time passed, and he 
made no sign, Kate sought to smooth the way 
to a better understanding between them, by 
making a few remarks of a pacific nature — con- 
descended to give the initiative, and naturally 
was made to regret it. 

"Tell us the news, will you?'* she asked, 
with a smile, as Boy opened the paper. 

"Perhaps you would rather read it yourself,** 
he answered, with perfect politeness and irri- 
tating coldness, handing her the "Times'* as he 
spoke. 

"No, thank you,** she replied, with an impa- 
tient movement of the head, " I don't care for 
that.'' 

If Mr. Fleming had looked at her while she 
spoke, he would have seen that what she did 
care for was^rdiality and graciousness from 



him. But he did not look at her, therefore he 
only thought her undecided and petulant ; and 
as she was not wont to be these things, he be- 
lieved that it was Mr. Byrne's influence which 
had made her so. 

" Oh, very well," he said, carelessly, drawing 
it back, and beginning to study its contents with 
an interest that made her feel herself ignored 
and left outside. Then she took comfort, under 
the neglect, in the recollection of Maurice Byrne 
— his courtesy and kindness stood out in a 
marked contrast to this almost churlishness with 
which Boy was treating her. Even as she thus 
comforted herself, her conscience punished her 
a little; the cause of comfort was the very 
thing, she could.but feel, which had made Boy 
churlish. Unquestionably, she had never 
thought him exacting or unjust before. But 
then she had always sailed with the wind that 
was fair for him. It was easy, of course, for 
him to be good-tempered and agreeable while 
his were the only wishes |consulted. ' It was 
asking too much of her (considering he had 
not asked more on that summer day by the riv- 
er), to wish her to cut herself off from every 
one in this way. So she sat, nervously beating 
an agitated air on the table-cloth with a spoon, 
wavering in feeling and purpose, and being gen- 
erally very uncomfortable, as she deserved to 
be, it is granted ; but how about universal hap- 
piness and harmony, if we all got our deserts ? 

When Mr. Lethbridge had got himself away 
in that gradual, unhasting manner of his, and 
Kate had gone up to her own^room after break- 
fast, Mrs. Lethbridge and Boy Fleming found 
themselves alone, and Boy began at once. 

"I suppose Mr. Lethbridge is going with 
Kate this morning, isn't he ?" 

"Oh dear, no; I believe not,** Mrs. Leth- 
bridge replied, "Kate is accustomed to ride 
alone, you know.** 

"That's just it; she won*t be alone this 
morning,** Boy urged. 

"You mean that Mr. Byrne will be with 
her?'* 

"Yes, if you allow it." 

" And why shouldn't we allow it, Mr. Flem- 
ing ?" Mrs. Lethbridge asked, and her tone was 
a little louder than was usual; moreover, she 
made just sufficient fuss with the sngan4?asin 
and tea-caddy, and the keys of the latter, to show 
Boy that his question annoyed her. Xt has been 
said, that well-inclined as she had been toward 
Mr. Fleming individually from the first, that 
she had suffered pangs of distrust when she had 
viewed him in connection with Kate. Now of 
late, especially, he had seemed to the mother to 
arrogate to himself a good»deal of authority 
over her child. He had done it, certainly, ^n^a 
flattering, good-tempered, half-devotional way ; 
but still he had done it, and Kate had submit- 
ted to it willingly enough. "Too willingly," 
Mrs. Lethbridge thought, "considering Mr. 
Fleming was in a position to engage himself if 
he pleased, and it didn't please him to do so.** 
She had a pracl\<iai7«OTMJ«:^^\tfsaRfeX w^xi^ss^^a 
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romantic friendships between young men and 
women — and, at the same time, she had a mid- 
dle-class mother's honest anxietj to see her 
daughter mariy well. Circumstances had 
thrown Kate and Roy very much together, and 
an intimacy had sprung up between them in 
consequence, which had been a firm foundation 
for a fine superstructure of friendly scandal to 
arise in the neighborhood. It seemed good to 
Mrs. Lethbridge that a diversion should be cre- 
' ated. It seemed specially good to her that it 
siiQuld be created by a man of middle age, 
1" ^^\«ith plenty of stability, and a full knowledge 
of nis own mind," she told herself. At any 
rate, Mr. Byrne would soon be gone, even if he 
were a shade less sensible and to be relied upon 
than she imagined. Mr. Byrne's fascination 
was not apparent to Mrs. Lethbridge ; she re- 
garded him merely as a mature and so innocu- 
ous agent in the good cause of what she called 
"breaking the neck of Kate's entanglement" 
with Mr. Fleming. ^The heir of Helston would 
have been welcomed as a son-in-law with 
charming cordiality by Mrs. Lethbridge. But 
at present he occupied a very dubious position 
in that lady's eyes, and she was almost antag- 
onistic to him. There was a touch of asperity 
in her voice as she asked, "And why shouldn't 
we allow it, Mr. Fleming?" that told Roy that 
no faintly-outlined caution would be well re- 
ceived or accepted without question. He felt 
himself to be in a very awkward position. He 
could not, or he would not, say to the mother 
of the girl, that h% saw that Kate was tempora- 
rily dazzled, and that he dreaded the impres- 
sion being deepened if she was frequently sub- 
jected to the subtle influence of the one who 
had made it. And he had no tangible charge 
to bring against Maurice Byrne. Instinctively 
he disliked and distrusted that gentleman. But 
he was quite honest enough to allow that his 
dislike had only grown out of Kate's liking, 
and his distrust out of a half-jealous dread of 
Mr. Byrne. It was impossible that he could 
give out these reasons to her mother, so he only 
said in reply, 

" I didn't know it was usual for young ladies 
to ride out with strangers, but if you think it 
right—" 
If "That's sufficient, eh !" Mrs. Lethbridge an- 
swered sharply, tliough at the same time a doubt 
shot across her mind as to whether or not she 
was quite prudent to allow it. Then Roy went 
out, and Mrs. Lethbridge saw him strolling back- 
ward and forward on tne lawn, and she remark- 
ed that he looked both downcast and perplexed. 
"He's very fond of my Kate," the lady said to 
herself, "but she is only a * farmer's daughter,' 
and my gentleman is afraid of being caught 
till he's quite sure she will do credit to the po- 
sition. " Then she went and put on her bonnet, 
and walked over to the rectory for the purpose 
of setting Mrs. CoUins's mind at rest on the 
score of cream and poultry, should that lady de- 
sign to entertain her daughter's guests. Then, 
as we have seen, she acted as mediatrix between 



Nellie and her mother— and the former, by way 
of gracefully recognizing the service, sought to 
inflict a distrust of Mr. Bjrme in Mrs. Leth- 
bridge's mind. It was quite a relief to the 
mother's heart to reflect that she had, before 
starting on her neighborly mission, called out 
to Kate, "You won't go off' the lawn with the 
filly, dear?" and to recall Kate's reply, 

" Oh, no ! I suppose not ; it's the best canter 
on the land," a fact which Miss Lethbridge en- 
tirely forgot, as will be seen in time. Short- 
ly after Mrs. Lethbridge's departure, Maurice 
Byrne came galloping up the lawn, and a min- 
ute or two after he came away to the front of 
the house on foot, having left his horse at the 
stable. 

" Are you ready. Miss Lethbridge ?'* he asked, 
as Kate waived ceremony and went out, in her 
impatience to be on the filly, to meet him. 

"Yes, quite," she replied; "my father is 
round at the stable seeing her saddled ; what 
are you riding ?" 

"I came over on Petherton's cob, but I am 
going to walk — to be your squire, not your cavalier 
to-day ; we have a fine morning for the trial trip ; 
I'll go and order her round." Then he walk- 
ed away, leaving Kate impatiently swisliing her 
whip against her habit skirt — desperately anxious 
now that Roy should come and countenance 
the proceeding by saying a few words to her 
before she started. 

Presently a little cavalcade came round to 
the side entrance. The bay filly led by a groom 
— Mr. Byrne, Mr. Lethbridge, and Roy Fleming 
following. Kate went forward to mount, and 
then stood for a few seconds, before resting her 
hand on the pummel, looking at Roy, asking 
him with her eyes "to come and put her up, 
and generally bring the light of his countenance 
to bear upon the trial trip." But Roy could 
not do so. Kate had refused to make what from 
his point of view was a very small concession — 
and in addition she had got herself up with a 
care that did not commend itself to him, con- 
sidering it was designed to grace another man's 
triumph. Therefore, instead of going forward 
to give her a hand up, he stood still and tried to 
look indiff'erent to her mute request. Suddenly 
Kate turned a flushed, eager face toward Mau- 
rice Byrne, and then the semblance of indiffer- 
ence fled, and Roy looked flushed and eager too. 

* * Will you allow me. Miss Lethbridge ?" Mr. 
Byrne asked it in that way he had of implying 
that he was aware he was asking a favor — 
younger men occasionally seem to think that 
they are conferring one. 

"I go up very easily," Kate replied, and then 
she put her foot on his hand and rose straightly 
and steadily, settling to her seat with fewer pre- 
liminary pulls at her habit, and surgings about 
her saddle, than are usually indulged in. 

Roy was right. She had got up with con- 
siderable care this morning. No Row-bred 
Amazon ever came forth to do and dare and. 
suffer all sorts of things better equipped than 
Miss Lethbridge was on this ooMsion. There 
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"was no disfigaring cloth strapped down over her 
ankles, visible when her habit was raised. She 
wore Hungarian boots tasseled at the top— boots 
that were symmetrical in themselves, and so in 
perfect harmony with the feet they cased. The 
sight of these was gratifying to Maurice Byrne 
as an artist. He would have been sorry to see 
Miss Lethbridge look like a spoilt boy. Even 
in such matters he liked to see that fanciful fas- 
tidiousness, which tempered her vitality, make 
itself manifest. 

This same quality of fancifulness was appar- 
ent in the make of her habit, studiously plain 
as it was ; indeed, it was by reason of this stu- 
dious plainness alone that the epithet "fanteiful'* 
could be applied to it. It was dark blue in color, 
Toid of all braid or ornamentation of any kind 
—barren even of the buttons which usually serve 
as fastening down the front. Miss Lethbridge's 
habit was a very perfect thing of its kind. Fit- 
ting her splendidly, "giving" to every curve and 
line of her supple figure, she seemed to move 
under it without constraint, as does a ti^r under 
his skin. It looked the right thing in the right 
place, as did the high hat and the double-stitched 
fawn-colored gauntlets. She was very much at 
home, quite in her proper position, on the bay 
filly's back, Mr. Byrne thought as she gathered 
up her reins, adjusting them correctly, at once, 
without much manipulation, and then leaned 
forward a little to pass her hand encouragingly 
along the off side of her horse's neck. Very 
much at home — but a delicate, graceful woman 
stUl! 

" Are you quite ready ? we may as well start 
then," Mr. Byrne said, going round to the other 
side when he had put Kate up. *^ I shall take 
great care of Miss Lethbridge. I needn't prom- 
ise you that," he added to her father. 

"All right,'* Mr. Lethbridge replied, languid- 
ly. " I shall be riding round the farm present- 
ly, and I dare say we shall fall in with one an- 
other ; are you going, Mr. Fleming ?" 
( "Won't you come, Roy ?" Kate asked in a 

soft voice at the same moment. But Boy was 
proof against all vocal blandishments. It was 
very easy for the girl to look imploringly at him 
and to make her always pleasant voice pleasant- 
er still in his ears. But she had shown that she 
found it difficult, nay, impossible, to submit her 
own judgment to his. She had refused to with- 
draw from a proceeding which he stonily dis- 
countenanced. He determined that he would 
not run after her like a tame dog. He began 
to fear that there was both obstinacy and selfish- 
ness — not very strongly developed yet, but still 
" there," in her character. Superadded to these 
there was a greed for admiration, and an un- 
healthy appetite for amusement at any cost, 
which, if not conquered and crushed out, would 
go far toward marring any happiness to be de- 
rived from her flattering love and sparkling in- 
telligence. He would not run after her like a 
tame dog, and make the young lady feel that 
^ ite miglit arrogate unlimited service from all 
9^ mm to lierself, while she gave nothing in rs- 
E 



turn. So in reply to her dulcet "Won't you 
come, Roy?" he replied, with a slight accent of 
annoyance that did not fall disagreeably on 
Kate's ears, 

" No, thank you — I should be of no service if 
I did come." "And Miss Lethbridge would 
hardly pay me such a poor compliment as to 
accept other services than mine, to-day, "Byrne 
replied, as the filly and he made the first steps 
forward simultaneously on the trial trip. 

There was no leading-rein on the handsome 
bay. Mr. Byrne walked along by her side, some- 
times with his hand on the off crutch, as .Roy- 
don Fleming, still standing watching them', ob- 
served with disgust, neither fussy in his ovm 
manner toward the horse, nor fidgety about her 
management of it, but always ready to act with 
effect should any thing occur, Miss Lethbridge 
felt. 

" I wish you had been on horseback too," 
Kate said at last, when they had walked a long 
way beyond the stipulated lawn, and talked a 
great deal ; " after all, I shall go home in igno- 
rance of her paces." 

"You needn't do that; trot her along to the 
end of this lane ; she has a perfect mouth and 
you have a perfect hand ; I can trust both my 
pupils." 

" But I can't trust myself, and I don't care to 
ride away from you, Mr. Byrne," the girl an- 
swered with that assumption of innocent frank- 
ness which many women take refuge in when 
they have reached the stage of feeling that their 
silence and reserve will say to the full as muc}i 
as any speech and openness can. 

" To-morrow I will ride, then ; I thought it 
better to walk to-day in case you might be nerv- 
ous." 

"I'm not often that, under any circumstances. 
I don't think I ever could be any thing of the 
sort for an instant, near you." 

She was very much in his path as she said it. 
Her prettiness, and her passion for pleasing at 
any time, were very patent to him, as she rode 
along just enough above him as he walked to 
oblige her to bend her head graciously when she 
spoke to him. Not that his vanity was very 
much flattered. Too many women had been 
weak on his account for a farther exhibition of 
weakness from one whom he deemed only an 
average woman after all to fetch him far out of 
his usual coolness. But still he was rather ad- 
dicted to taking the goods the gods gave, when 
they gave what pleased his taste, and he had no 
important and engrossing work on hand. 'When 
he had such before him — when he was in the 
way of doing any thing on which his higher 
hopes and the loftier portion of his mind was 
set — Venus herself would have won no look, 
and all womankind together no thought from 
him. But just now he was idle. There was no 
immediate prospect of either his pen or his pluck 
rendering him more famous than they had al- 
ready done. Like a god bored on Olympus, he 
condescended to come down to the daughters of 
men. A low book, V(\l\x wi Vsa^^-s^-wSa&^V^^^^ 
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on the one side, separated the lane they were in 
from the lawn and slip, and gave him the oppor- 
tnnity he wanted of testing both Kate and the 
filly. 

** Look here," he said, " will you try her over 
a fence ? She has a capital notion of jumping ; 
what do you say to this place ?'* 

Kate checked the filly as he spoke.* "The 
take-off is so bad," she said, disapprovingly. 

" For a flying leap, yes ; but give her her 
head, and see what she'll do." 

*• Buck it, I suppose," and then thegirPs face 
flushed and sparkled as she came closer to her 
saddle and turned the filly to the jump. She 
flushed stiU more when Maurice Byrne said with 
a laugh, \ 

** Stay! TU put the lunge on," and his arm 
was half roiind, and his hand firmly against her 
wnist, before Kate could protest that she '* didn't 
want the lui^e." The next moment the man 
and horse spi^ng over the bank simultaneously, 
and then the| bay Mly got her legs together, 
preparatory tb scrambling down in that cat-like 
style which is so excellent a way of surmount- 
ing difficulties. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE END OP BOCK. 

It has been told how the Rector of Thursford, 
in avoidance of the innocent prattle of his 
spouse and oflspring, went out in search of peace 
this morning, and that he fell in with Roy Flem- 
ing instead. The meeting seemed a propitious 
one to Mr. Collins. It was one of the most 
agreeable recreations of his life to walk about 
the environs of his own parish, and point out the 
'•glimpses" of the parsonage, and views of the 
church, and "bits"of the debe land, to strangers 
who either had or had not eyes for the pictur- 
esque. Perhaps it can scarcely be said that 
he did these things in a thoroughly artistic 
spirit. Indeed, he generally did them as an in 
troduction to a statement of what the glebe 
crops made the previous year, and what a model 
parsonage he could make it if he were not fetter- 
ed by monetary considerations. He had never 
been able to expatiate on these themes to Roy 
Fleming as yet, for the young man had mani- 
fested what any man less well satisfied with him- 
self than Mr. Collins would have deemed a de- 
cided distaste to his society. But Mr. Collins 
was slow to wrath whenever the giving way to 
the evil passion would have cut him off from 
the opportunity of talking. So this morning, 
though Roy merely lifted his cap and was about 
to pass on when he met the rector, that gentle- 
man instantly wheeled round affably with the 
not-to-be-frustrated intention of joining the 
farming pupil in his walk. 

" At it again, Fleming, at it again, — ^you're 
really indefatigable," Mr. Collins commenced, 
when Roy said he was "going round the farm ;" 
and there was a mixture of jocularity and pat- 



ronage in the reverend gentleman's manner, 
toward which Roy was not well disposed. ' * You 
will reap the benefit of this attention to the sub- 
ject when you come to *your own,* as we say in 
Scotland," he proceeded gayly. 

It would have been impossible at that mo- 
ment for Roy to take any but the " other side" 
to any proposition made by his unwelcome com- 
panion. Therefore he said, in answer to Mr. 
CoUins's encouraging remark, 

" I have bestowed very little attention on the 
subject, and what I have is never likely to be 
of the slightest benefit to me." 

** I hope you have had good accounts of your 
worthy uncle from our young relative?" Mr. 
Collins asked, jauntily. 

" Eh ! I beg pardon ; what?" Roy replied. 

" Poor Darrock's widow — she's here with my 
daughter, you know ; haven't you seen her ?" " 

" I had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Darrock 
last night," Roy answered, shortly; but he did 
not offer to go into the question of his worthy 
uncle's health. 

" A sweet little woman, a ve-ry sweet little 
woman, that," Mr. Collins went on vivaciously. 
"I heartily approved of Fred's Carriage — 
heartily^ she clings — have you seen much of 
her of late years ?'' 

" Nothing at all," Roy replied. 

" Ah ! A very sweet creature ; slie clings to 
us a good deal ; poor Fred was like a brother to 
my daughters, and we have never let the in- 
timacy with her drop ; Mrs. Petherton especially 
has kept it up— good-hearted creature, Mrs. 
Petherton ! in the midst of her own gayety and 
happiness she is ready to weep with those who 
weep ; she's quite delighted to give Mrs. Dar- 
rock this little change." 

Mr. Collins almost pranced in the excess of his 
paternal enthusiasm. They were an admirable 
family, these Collins's. Whenever they supposed 
absence of knowledge on the part of the person 
addressed, they were ready to give one another 
an unlimited number of " good marks." 

" By the way, "Mr. Collins went on suddenly, 
in utter obliviousness of the bitter restraint Roy 
had to put upon himself when Mrs. Darrock was 
so mentioned before him — "By the way, do 
you remember a slight controversy we had some 
time ago as to the necessity of forms for the 
finite creature ? I was very much pleased with 
two or three things you said, Fleming — very 
much pleased indeed ; I have thrown it together 
in a dialogue form (retaining your name) and 
sent the article to the editor of your magazine." 

" The devil you have I" Roy said, standing 
still abruptly— and perhaps no one who has not 
made an idiot of himself in print, can fully ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the disgust felt at 
being made such by another person — "The devil 
you have I then let me tell you at once, that I 
shall write to my editor this morning, giving him 
to understand that if he publishes your con- 
founded insolent trash, he'll never get another 
line from — " 

Right in the middle of his angry speech there 
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came an interruption that was hideous to him. 
Over the broad-banked hedge to the lefk, about 
fort/ yards ahead of them, a horse and a man 
leapt lightly together. They landed in excellent 
style — the hoi*se with reined-up head, and legs 
well under her, in a moment; and the man 
without so much as a stumble on the spongy 
turf of the slip as a moment's hesitation would 
imply ; and the rider of the horse was Kate 
Leth bridge, and the man whose arm steadied 
her descent was Maurice Byrne. 

Now, Roydon Fleming had never studied 
horse womanship in a riding-school or the man- 
ners of a hunting-field. Had he done both 
these things, he would have known that the 
lunge is usually employed in the case of either 
a fresh rider or a fresh horse in the first-named 
place ; and that in the second, the sight of a 
man dismounted, and jumping together with his 
horse, is a frequent one — and knowing these 
things he would have been more tolerant. As 
it was, the combination of these novel spectacles 
was hideous to him, and he pulled up abruptly, 
hating both the woman who offered them to 
him, and the infatuation for her which made the 
sight a painful one. 

'* She went up and down like a rocking-horse. 
I shall never want the lunge on again, Mr. 
Byrne," Kate cried, as they walked on ; and 
then she caught sight of Roy and Mr. Collins, 
and the color which had been the effect of un- 
mixed pleasure a moment before, grew deeper 
with something between fear and anger. 

He had refused to accompany her on her tri- 
umphal progress — he had declined to give her 
that meed of attention which he himself had 
taught her to expect. He had robbed this sun- 
ny, happy, brilliant morning of a little of its 
sun, happiness, and brilliancy, and lie wound up 
mth coming out to watch her just when some- 
thing instinctive told her it was extremely un- 
pleasant to have been watched. She felt very 
angry with him for having done it, and then 
very angry with herself for supposing that he 
had done it with design. Angry, and uncer- 
tain, and unhappy, all in one hot, confused, ex- 
asperating instant. Defiant as to the conse- 
quences, but bitterly penitent about the cause — 
reckless now of how his wrath might fall, but 
grievously sorry for having taken that leap un- 
der the auspices of that lunge. Anxious only 
to be at home, with her hat off her throbbing 
brows, and herself free to sit in solitude, ** think- 
ing about" whether she most wished **to make 
it up" with Roy, or go to the Hall that night and 
meet Maurice Byrne again. 

If she had been indifferent about him, Miss 
Lethbridge would have been compelled to con- 
fess that Roy Fleming behaved precisely as it 
was becoming that a man should have behaved. 
He made no attempt to evade or seek them, and 
when he met them it was with a calm and un- 
ruffled exterior. He did not even treat Kate to 
a reproachful glance, which self-denial on his 
part caused Miss Lethbridge to wring the hands 
of her soul, and tell herself that he '< had never 



carod a bit about her." He even assented 
cheerfully when Mr. Collins suggested that they 
" might as well join and walk home with Mr. 
Byrne," for he had come to the conclusion that 
Kate's temporary insanity might wear itself out 
if no opposition were Qffered to its progress — a 
dangerous recipe, which looks like indifference 
to the one on whom the mania is acting. 

Accordingly, they all went back to the Grange 
together about one o'clock, and found Mrs. 
Lethbridge waiting for them with a look of im- 
patience on her face that a very little would 
have turned into displeasure. " I thought you 
told me you were not going off the lawn, Kate," 
was the nearest approach she could bring her- 
self to make to rebuking her daughter — ^a re- 
buke which Kate, enthroned upon her own young 
troubles, scarcely felt. 

*^ Did I say so, mother? we have been ever so 
much farther." 

** I know that I have been waiting for you 
for the last half hour ; I have been over to the 
rectory, and I left Mrs. Petherton there waiting 
to see you, Mr. Collins," Mrs. Lethbridge added, 
in gentle indication of a desire she had to get 
rid of her pastor. 

But Mr. Collins bad made up his mind to 
stay to luncheon at the Grange. He liked peace 
and plenty, and as a rule both were to be had at 
the Lethbridges*. Accordingly, now,'when Mrs. 
Lethbridge told him his daughter was waiting 
to see him, he sat down and wiped his brow, in- 
stead of returning at once to his expectant 
child. 

Both by nature and habit, Mrs. Lethbridge 
was an eminently hospitable woman, but she 
was also a woman with a remarkably well-de- 
veloped determination never to be forced into 
any line of action that was obnoxious to bier, 
unless it was at the same time a just and neces- 
sary one. On the present occasion, it seemed to 
her rather unjust and unnecessary conduct on 
Mr. Collins's pait to abstain from those who did 
want him, to the annoyance of those who did 
not. Two or three things hi^d occurred to vex 
her this morning, and she was in no mood to be 
taken by storm. So she simply stood as if 
waiting for Mr. Collins to say good-morning and 
take his departure, instead of making the mov^ 
into the dining-room which Mr. Collins knew 
was usually made about this hour. 

She was well justified to herself in this ap- 
parent breach of hospitality. If she had asked 
Mr. Collins, courtesy would have commanded 
her to ask Mr. Byrne also, and (thanks to Mrs. 
Petherton's hint) her eyes were open now to his 
having, very possibly, a fascination for her 
daughter. " Though, for her own part, she had 
preferred young men when she herself was 
young," she thought, disparagingly, even while 
she half feared the gentleman who appeared to 
be intent on nothing more dangerous than the 
making Kate understand that it would be en- 
tirely her own fault if the filly ever " got out of 
the habit of carrying her head * well o^^t* \\s& 
leg that was fotwax^ Vxi <i«XL\«cai%.^^ 
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"I don't know what your father will say 
when he comes home, Kate, or how youUl make 
peace with cook. Rock has torn her cap off 
her head, and eaten it, and bitten a cow into 
the bargain," Mrs. Lethbridge said presently, in 
a vexed tone. 

" What a morbid appetite,*' Kate answered, 
laughing ; '* a new cap will win cook's forgive- 
ness quickly enough." 

** But how about the cow?" Maurice Byrne 
asked, with an interest that made E^te involun- 
tarily get away toward the door, saying she'd 
'^ go and look at Bock." 

''I don't believe the cow is much hurt, but 
if he takes to these tricks it will be awkward," 
Mrs. Lethbridge replied ; to which Mr. Byrne 
answered, "Very; suppose we all follow Miss 
Lethbridge?" 

They went out through the kitchen into the 
back yard, where the household servants, to- 
gether with three or four of the farm-laborers 
and several yard-boys, were gathered together. 
Up at the end of the row of buildings contain- 
ing the poultry-houses and dairy, Kate and Bock 
stood — the latter chained to his kennel, the for- 
mer patting his head. 

As Mrs. Lethbridge and her little staff came 
closer, they saw that Bock had seized. Kate's 
whip in his teeth and was biting it up good- 
temperedly enough apparently, for he wagged 
his tail in response to his mistress's command 
to him to ** Put it down, sir," but determinately. 
They saw, too, that long strips of wood were 
torn off his kennel, and that some of the silvery 
white hair was gone off his chest. 

"Why, what is the matter with the dog?" 
Mrs. Lethbridge asked quietly, as Bock, at their 
approach, dropped the whip and sprang up, with 
his \Ag paws on Kate's shoulder and his jowl 
close to her throat. He was wagging his tail 
still — the big, broad, silken-haired brush went 
in long slow sweeps backward and forward, but 
his head went backward and forward too, rest- 
lessly, as he leaned it on the paws which seem- 
ed to clasp Kate's shoulder. 

"Let him down gently. Miss Lethbridge, if 
you can, and stand i)ack, will you ?" Maurice 
Byrne asked. A sick qualm had come over 
him, paling his cheek and making his heart beat 
unevenly. In the course of all his varied ex- 
periences he had never seen a sight so fraught 
with horror as that of the dog's jowl close to 
Kate Lethbridge's face. He knew what none 
of the others did — that her life, more than her 
life indeed, hung by a hair at that instant, and 
that whether that hair snapped or not was at 
the discretion of a mad dog. Her next move- 
ment might turn the poor suffering savage crea- 
ture's fury against her, and then I — It was the 
pluckiest thing he had ever done in his plucky 
life, to bid her, in that quiet, cool tone, "Let 
the dog down gently, and stand back I" 

"Down, Bock," she said, holding her own 
head back and lifting up her hand to pat his. 
"I believe he's cross at being chained; I'll 
undo him." 



"No!" 

She paused — ^her hand on the collar — and 
looked at the speaker, Maurice Byrne, for a mo- 
ment or two, that seemed like an hour to the 
man on whom this new horror had fallen. 
While she looked, he decided what he would do. 

He had taken in at the first glance that the 
dog's chain was lying so loosely on the ground 
that, however far Miss Lethbridge's first step back 
might carry her, it could not carry her beyond 
the dog's reach. Had Bock been at the end of 
his chain, Mr. Byrne knew that he could have 
snatched Kate out of danger in an instant ; as 
it was, without hesitation, he decided that she 
must be saved some other way, even at the sacri- 
fice of some one else. 

Without farther delay, he went well within 
reach of the dog that he knew to be mad, and, 
remember, was strange to him, and called, and 
whistled, and touched the chain, and still the 
golden-haired setter stood up to Kate's side, 
wagging his tail and rolling his head about un- 
easily. 

"I must put you down, eh, poor old boy!" 
she said, still in blithe ignorance of what aUed 
the favorite. Then she took him by the loose 
skin on either side of the throat and dragged 
him down upon his feet, stooping to do so, and 
laughing, while Bock's eyes now glared red at 
the group that stood behind her. 

"Now, stand back. Miss Lethbridge," Mr. 
Byrne said in a quiet tone. He dared not tell 
her what he saw, for fear that some quick, 
frightened movement on her part might bring 
that upon her which he was ready enough to 
give his own life to spare her. It cost him a 
good deal to maintain that tranquillity, espe- 
cially when Kate most innocently sent his heart 
down lower than it had ever gone before by dis- 
regarding his request, and endeavoring to dem- 
onstrate to them all that Bock's collar was too 
tight. 

" May I trouble you to go and get him a bis- 
cuit?" Mr. Byrne asked. 

"Mother, will youf" Kate answered, looking 
round, as she still bent over the crouching dog. 
"Why, what is it?" she added suddenly, as 
she saw a dawning fear in the faces behind her ; 
but before they could answer, she rose, and 
rather staggered than stepped back, out of dan- 
ger at last. 

"Is he mad?" she stammered hurriedly, and 
even while she asked it. Bock writhed and turn- 
ed, and finally slipped his chain (one of those 
T chains where a cross-piece slips into a round 
link) and ran forward among them, free and mad. 

The moment the dog burst among them, Mr. 
Collins executed a masterly movement, which, 
regarded as the effect of unmitigated cowardice 
acting on supreme selfishness, well deserves to 
be chronicled. He first seized Mrs. Lethbridge 
by her shoulders and wheeled her well in front 
of himself, as Bock came close and wavered 
about abreast of them, with a sad want of pur- 
pose. Then, as the dog dashed on to attack a 
hapless pig who was pursuing his grunting way 
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peacefully through the yard, Mr. Collins gave a 
dcmi-vault, which carried him clear of all Mrs. 
Lethbridge*s draperies, and ran away as fast as 
his fat legs could carry him into the nearest 
hen-honse, the door of which he instantly se- 
curely closed. Then he sat down into a nest, 
unconscious of what happened to the eggs that 
were already in possession, and breathed a fer- 
vent thanksgiving for that he himself was safe ! 
^-breathed it with a gasping satisfaction in 
things as they were, which the dangerous pa- 
gan, Maurice Byrne, was far from emulating. 

He — the mad dog — was superb in his fierce- 
ness and his strength — in his silken-haired glis- 
tering beauty, and the fury which displayed tliat 
beauty in so new and terrible a light. Superb 
as he first rent the wretched pig to j)ieces, and 
then turned with a bound to attack a cart-horse. 
They stood all huddled together — the mistress 
of the house, and her maids, and the farm-la- 
borers ; and the low rumbling murmurs of fear 
passed from one to the other while they watched 
the mad dog's career. And a little apart from 
them Kate stood, choking with the grievous 
wrath that filled her heart and made her throat 
ache almost to bursting, and burnt the tears 
that would otherwise have fallen from her eyes 
as they decided between them that her dog 
"should be shot." ' 

He was got off at last, flicked, lashed, beaten 
away from his prey by a heavy cart-whip, and 
then he turned about, eager for more, with his 
tongue lolling out, and with long strings of 
saliva dripping from his mouth. Fierce and 
blood-thirsty, but beautiful exceedingly, still, 
the poor soulless hound came even then at the 
sound of his owner's voice. 

"jDon'i shoot him yet," she pleaded, as Roy 
came out from the side entrance with a loaded 
gun in his hand ; ** see ; he's as quiet as a lamb, 
while I hold him; give him a chance, Roy; 
.wait till my father comes ; look here," she add- 
ed hurriedly, "I'll make him safe for every one. 
ril mus^zle him, if there is a muzzle in the house.** 

It was not a pleasant thing for the two men 
to stand watching her as she waited there hold- 
ing Rock as firmly as she could by the neck, 
while all the |yst (saving her mother, who re- 
mained) got away gladly to look for the muz- 
zle. The searchers discreetly made the an- 
nouncement that they could not find it from a 
safe position behind die bars of the kitchen win- 
dow. So, finding the genuine article was un- 
attainable, Miss Lethbridge declared that a 
.** leather strap would do as well.** 

*'And I'll buckle it round his jaw," Roy said, 
gently coming up to her with it, " he won't hurt 
me, and you know I won't hurt him, Kate." 

"Yes, I know that; but he's my own dog, 
and I'd rather do it myself," she replied, taking 
it from him as she spoke. And then she made 
an attempt — made several attempts, and each 
time, just as she nearly secured it. Rock shook 
his head free and threw his nose up, and at last 
caught her wrist in his mouth." 

" That would have been bad from any but 



the sweetest-tempered dog in the world," Kate 
said, gravely, as she got her hand away from be- 
tween Rock's relenting teeth, without even so 
much as a scratch upon it, and Roy resolved 
that the moment he could insure hitting Rock 
in a vital part without risking hitting his mis- 
tress also, he ** would make an end of this," by 
firing at the sweetest-tempered dog in the world, 
whose conduct for the last ten minutes had 
made a hell of existence. But before he could 
put his resolve into execution, Mr. Lethbridge 
rode into the yard on his old pony, and Rock 
at once flew forward to attack the latter. As 
he dashed along, one of the yard-boys, who had 
judiciously taken up his quarters in a loft above 
the stable, lowered a rope with a running noose 
at the end, and before Mr. Lethbridge could 
gather what had happened, or realize what was 
happening, there was a cry, half of bitter sor- 
row, half of still more bitter rage, from Kate, 
mingled with a gurgling, sobbing howl from a 
dying animal. The next moment Rock, the su- 
perb Stella setter, hung suspended in the air, 
and the brief tragedy was T>ver. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MEDITATIONS AMONG THE HENS. 

Kate felt her face stiffening with grief and 
horror, as the dog, after half leaping, half be- 
ing lifted high into the air, was lowered to the 
ground dead. But the feeling that it would be 
useless to speak kept her silent for a minute 
or two, and then the fear of crying before those 
who were not equally lacerated in their feelings 
at Rock's fate sent her swiftly into the house. 

Need it be told how suddenly all the house- 
hold discovered that they had thought there was 
something strange about the dog for two or 
three days, only they had not liked to mention 
it, as Miss Kate thought so much of him ; or he, 
having proved mad, was found guilty of every 
sign of madness that has ever been detected in 
man or beast. The old and hitherto firmly-be- 
lieved-in theory of a rabid dog refusing water 
exploded from that day, for Rock had greedily 
drank up a bucketful since his exploits on the 
cow and the cook's cap. Restlessness and de- 
structiveness were clearly brought home to him, 
but he had not dashed straight ahead in an un- 
swerving line, dealing snaps to the right and 
left, after the manner of the traditional mad 
dog ; nor had he taken the run of his teeth on 
his friends. Nevertheless it was a clear case of 
rabieSf and the laborers and servants went their 
respective ways, fraught with much pleasant 
matter for reflection and gossip on the strength 
of it. 

" Come in and have a glass of sherry," Mr. 
Lethbridge said to Mr. Byrne and Roy, as to- 
gether with Mrs. Lethbridge they walked away 
from the yard ; " I suppose we had better let 
Kate alone, hadn't we ?" he added to his wife, 
when they reached the dining-room. 
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any luncheon," that lady replied, shnddering a 
little as she sat down by the table, and rested 
her face on her hands ; " it's a great mercy that 
we're not all bitten, and all mad, Tm sure ; any 
thing more awful than tliat poor dog was before 
you came home I can't imagine, and Kate un- 
willing to hare him killed even then! what 
could it hare been, Mr. Byrne?" she continued, 
** not the heat, surely !" 

* * A bite, I imagine, " he replied, and then they 
remembered that Don, the pointer, had been 
« queer and quarrelsome, and had &llen on 
Bock ;" and after a short discussion on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Lethbridge went away to see that the 
pig and cow and horse were all in safe custody. 
Presently after this Maurice Byrne left, saying 
to Boy, ''he supposed Miss Lethbridge would 
lament in solitude till night, when he hoped to 
see her at the Hall" — ^a hope that, heartily as 
Boy wished Kate to get over it, he could not 
bring himself to indorse. 

So they all dispersed. Mrs. Lethbridge went 
into the drawing-room, which was far removed 
from the side of the house which gave upon the 
yard, where she tried to forget the events of the 
morning on a low couch, and in '' The Small 
House at Allington." Maurice Byrne started 
off for a long ride, for the purpose of thoroughly 
resettling nerves that had never been so nearly 
shaken as this day by the sight of a danger that 
he could neither avert nor turn upon himself 
alone ; and Boy walked to Thursford Hall, where 
he hoped to see Mrs. Darrock. Kate was up in 
her own room, feeling miserable that there were 
few of her friends whom she would not have lost 
with less pain and replaced with more ease than 
the Irish setter, whose beauty and unfailing 
sympathy and companionship had been so con- 
genial to her. She had not even the consolation 
of the Indian — there were no happy hunting- 
grounds on the which Bock might bound to her 
side again. But she was not crying, as Boy 
Fleming half angrily feared she might be. She 
paid Bock the tribute of an almost fiercely sor- 
rowful regret — ^but not of swollen eyes. 

The September afternoon wore away, and at 
last Mrs. Lethbridge came up to give her daugh- 
ter Mrs. Petherton's message, and to see whether 
she (Kate) meant to avail herself of it or not. 
"If you go, it's time for you to dress, Kate, 
dear," she said, in conclusion, ''but I think 
you'll be better at home." 

Naturally, as soon as her mother said that, 
it seemed to Kate that it would be infinitely 
better to go. So she rose up languidly from 
her seat by the window, and commenced un- 
fastening her habit at last, saying, as she did so, 

" I wonder what sort of a version Mr. Collins 
hns given of the business? I can't help laugh- 
ing when I think of the expression of his face 
as he danced behind you, mother." 

" Mr. Collins I I forgot all about him," Mrs. 
Lethbridge replied, carelessly ; " your fathei- 
asked Mr. Byrne in to luncheon, but Mr. Collins 
hod ensconced himself somewhere out of sight, 
and 80 we didn't think of him." 



" Hasn't he been in ? then he has the grace 
to be ashamed, I shall fancy, as he has crept 
away home without showing his face to yon, 
mother. No, I don't want my blue dress laced 
— ^Tm going to wear black — Pve had to put on 
mourning for people I've not mourned as I do 
Bock." 

"My dear child! mourning for a soulless 
dog?" 

" He had quite as much soul as many people 
I know, and more than the majoritj,'' Kate said ; 
" any way, it's my fiincy to wear it to-night— 
partly because it's the most becoming dress I 
have," she added, honestly; and then, as she 
leaned over the drawer to search for some trifle, 
she asked, 

" Do yon know whether Boy is going, 
mother ?" 

" I don't know ; how odd it seems, to be sure, 
that you should be dining two days running at 
the Pethertons'. Take care, Kate ! it will end 
as all these tearing intimacies do — ^in a total 
estrangement ; Nellie is not a bit to be relied 
upon." 

"I know that very well," Kjite replied, care- 
lessly, "therefore I think I had better take all 
that's agreeable that she puts in my way, while 
she's in the humor." 

"Well, don't let her make mischief between 
you and any one," Mrs. Lethbridge spoke, with 
a little smiling air of meaning ; and the smile, 
and the air, and the meaning, were like balsam 
to Kate's rather sore mind. 

"How can she make mischief? whom should 
she make mischief with ? there's nothing for her 
to make mischief about," she said, hurriedly. 
" It's such nonsense making those vague sort of 
accusations, mother; she would if she could, 
very likely, but she can't," and then Kate was 
glad to kiss her mother and get herself away 
hurriedly, without £&rther debate on the ques- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Collins was passing a very 
terrible time of it. When he recovered his 
breath, after executing that masterly movement 
which has been recorded, he found himself on 
— or rather in — a seat that was comfortable 
enough, but which an angry hei^ clucking vehe- 
mently and flapping a pair of indignant wings, 
seemed disposed to dispute with him. The noise 
was very deafening, but the reverend gentleman 
had lately endured worse things. Accordingly, 
he bore her noise, and even sundry savage little 
raids which she made upon his pendent legs, 
with the patience of a martyr, smiling with a 
sweet sense of security, as he sat upon the in- 
jured bird's eggs, and tried to listen through the 
music of her clucking to what was going on in 
the yard. 

But his ears told him little, and he dared not 
open the door and possibly peril a life which he 
had so gallantly preserved at the risk of Mrs. 
;Lethbridge's, and by flight. Accordingly he re- 
mained quiet, in ignorance of all that happened, 
until gradually the sounds ceased, and it was 
borne in upon him that the excitement was over. 
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Then it occurred to him that it would be desir- 
able to get away with as little delay and as little 
stir as possible. People to whom he was less 
precious than he was to himself might think 
there was more discretion than valor in leaving 
women to the worst fate that could befall them, 
while he sat in safety on an outraged hen's 
eggs. 

But it was far easier to resolve upon going 
away quietly, in an unobtrusive way, than to go 
at all. He had prided himself much on the 
promptitude and firmness with which he had 
closed the door between himself and danger with 
a decided reassuring click. But now that he 
wished to get out, he found that he had vaunted 
himself too soon. The door closed with a spring 
snap, and opened only from the outside. A light 
dew, the result of mingled mortification and 
heat, besprinkled Mr. Collinses brow as he made 
the discovery. 

For a time, " Hope, like the bird in the story," 
led him on, not so much from "tree to tree," 
as from one hamper or wooden box containing 
a nest to another, while he sought to beguile the 
weary moments by anticipations of a speedy re- 
lease. But the afternoon wore away, and no wel- 
come sound of a footstep on the graveled yard 
outside smote upon his ears. The whole estab- 
lishment had been upset and thrown out of gear 
by the late occurrence, in fact, and the out-door 
servants had assembled themselves in the scul- 
lery in order to discuss it at their leisure. No 
curly-headed plow-boy gladdened Mr. Collins's 
heart by whistling as he passed the hen-house 
for want of thought. Even when the rector of 
Thursford lifted up his voice in a cry for help, 
which he did at last despairingly, none came to 
him. 

Nor was the confinement in a close, unpleas- 
ant atmosphere, in the society of a score of agi- 
tated hens, the extent of his sufferings. He was 
assailed by the pangs of hunger — he was the 
helpless victim of a raging thirst — he was com- 
pelled to make the most awful practical dis- 
coveries in insect life. He almost wept as he 
recalled all he had ever read of the prickly heat 
and the Black Hole at Calcutta, and reflected 
that here, in merry England, he, a minister of 
her Established Church, was suffering worse 
I things. His knees trembled under him as he 
saw a vision of himself secluded here all the 
night — hungry, hopeless, horribly bitten! He 
thocfght bitter things of the Lethbridges, deem- 
ing it impossible that the disappearance from 
their midst of such a man as himself could occur 
^thout conjecture. Finally, he threw all con- 
siderations of dignity to the winds, and kicked 
the door, and bellowed lustily, and still, by reason 
of his being at the extreme end of the long yard, 
no one heard him and no one came. 

By-and-by there fell upon his ear a faint far- 
off sound — the wagonette-wheels ! Evidently 
they were going out for the evening? Thq 
thought of the Lethbridges going out to speiid' 
J^e evening suggested dinner immediately. Go^ 
log to dinner I — at his daughter's house, perhaps,* 



while he, who had had no luncheon to support 
him even, was imprisoned for an — he broke into 
a clammy faint heat as he thought it — for an 
indefinite period ! Then he gave himself up to 
despair, and thought of what his family's feel- 
ings would be when darkness fell and he came 
not. Would they drag the pond on the rectory 
lawn ? would they search the church and alarm 
the sexton? would they noise his non-return 
about the village, and so cause him to be looked 
for, and at last released ? or would they heart- 
lessly sit down and enjoy their dinners and af- 
fect to believe that he had gone off, as was by 
no means unusual with him, to spend the day 
with some neighboring rector ? The possibility 
of such apathy was an enormity the husband and 
father could not contemplate without emotion. 
The evening closed upon a painful spectacle — 
Mr. Collins wrestling with an army of able- 
bodied insects, who had battened upon him for 
the last five hours — hungry, tearful, and half- 
poisoned. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Perhaps the most depressing hopeleg€tt«Sb^ 
that can assail the human heart (short of actual 
remorse) is that caused by the feeling that you 
are committed to remain for some time longer 
in a place and among people where you have 
neither occupation, interest, nor amusement. 
Mrs. Dari'ock was not quite in this case, fur 
though she had determined on avoiding a relapse 
she still found Mr. Byrne sufficiently interesting 
when he was near. Nevertheless, dullness reign- 
ed for her for many hours of the day at Thurs- 
ford Hall, and dullness loomed before her, she 
knew, as Maurice Byrne would most likely be 
out constantly with his^gun. 

She had walked to the rectory with Mrs. 
Petherton, and she had listened to the wran- 
gling, and she had eaten her luncheon there, and 
then walked home again, all with the most ad- 
mirable fortitude. But she had come to the 
conclusion that it was impossible that she should 
endure Mrs. Petherton alone for another mo- 
ment that day at least. To the best of her belief 
her mind remained unshaken up to the present, 
but the strain on its powers of endurance during 
that walk home had been a caution to her ** never 
again to rashly engage herself as a guest to any 
woman whose intellectual gauge she had not 
previously taken." Not that Mrs. Petherton was 
silent and stupid ; on the contrary, she was ter- 
rifically talkative. It was her power of sustain- 
ed speech about nothing that made Mrs. Dar- 
rock's cross such a heavy one. 

It may be questioned whether there is a 
greater curse in existence to a woman with any 
thing to think about, than the enforced com- 
panjionship of one of her own sex, who loathes 
silence and likes herself for her subject. For 
five minutes yon may cloud your judgment to a 
sufficient degree to think your incabaam<cyiax?*&- 
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}j agreeable. At the expiration of that time 
her yiyacity comes home to you as the appalling 
thing it is, and you shrivel under her sentences 
and gird against her giggling, and any thing 
like Christian charity flees howling from your 
heart. 

^hey are so horribly unconscious the whole 
time of what a rank offense they are — these 
women who mild]^ madden. It is so deliciously 
exciting to them to tell you what so-and-so said, 
to them, and what they replied to so-and-so on 
some elaborately-introduced occasion. It is so 
unspeakably interesting to recount the tale of 
the becomingness of some by-gone bonnet or 
current dress. It is so wildly exciting to specu- 
late on the probable effects of the passion for 
them which they feel sure is consuming some 
unhappy man who is innocent of ever having 
intentionally glanced in their direction. This 
ii perhaps their most fearful phase, when they 
insist on loving and being loved in the face of 
fact. 

This was an order of woman of which Mrs. 
Darrock knew very little practically. She was 
well aware that such things are; indeed, she 
had been witness to sundry characteristics in 
chance acquaintances in her march through life, 
which were, so to say, symptomatic of these ob- 
noxious qualities. But she had never been 
brought into intimate communion with a woman 
in whom they were developed before. It re- 
quired a great deal of unblushing tactless 
hardihood on the part of any young lady to 
select Mrs. Darrock as the repositary of her 
conceited hopes and insignificant aspirations. 
The laughing, puerile vaunt died a natural sud- 
den death under the level glance of her proud 
pure eyes. As a rule, it was declared that 
** Mrs. Darrock never troubled herself to be 
agreeable to women," which meant that she 
neither cared to hear about their cosmetics, or 
conquests, or contumacious cooks, and not car- 
\n(f, she never affected to care, which rendered 
her an unpropitious companion to the many 
during the desolate hour after dinner. 

But Nellie Fetherton, though not deficient in 
tact according to her lights in many matters, 
just fell short of that delicate perception which 
teaches a woman that she may very possibly be 
a vast bore to another, though an object of thrill- 
ing interest to herself. She strained her imagin- 
ation so recklessly in her efforts to say well- 
sounding things alone about herself and her 
antecedents, and present pursuits and society, 
that it seemed unnatural on Mrs. Darrock's part 
to accept statements that were made at such an 
outlay, as if they were reasonable and entirely 
in the order of things. It was ever Nellie*s 
object to maintain herself what she hoped was 
the holy calm of high breeding. But she want- 
ed to see other people impressed, not to say 
staggered, by it. Therefore it can readily be 
imagined that after a brief experience Mrs. Dar- 
rock was as oppressive to her hostess as her 
hostess was to Mrs. Darrock. 

An oppression from which there would be no 



escape, clever Nellie knew, till Time was good 
enough to bring healing on his wings, and poor 
Fred's widow^s visit to a termination. Mrs. 
Fetherton was far too sharp in such small things 
to delude herself. She knew — none better — 
that no farther acquaintance would cement the 
bond between them. She saw very speedily 
that her ways were not Mrs. Darrock's ways, 
and that they were not at all likely to get on a 
bit better when they knew more of each other. 
Still, for all that, the lady of the house would 
not suffer herself to relapse into silence (the 
sole boon her guest mutely craved), but talk^ 
on and on unceasingly under the misshapen 
conviction that she was '* keeping things from 
flagging." 

When they were about re-entering the house 
on the afternoon of that visit to the rectory 
which has been described, Mrs. Darrock an- 
nounced her intention of sitting out ** under the 
colonnades till it was time to dress for dinner." 

'*It's a nasty, draughty place ; better come 
into the drawing-room ?" Nellie, who had a 
wild desire to regulate every one, replied, 

**No, thank you. I like the open air, and 
111 get a book, so don't you come out in the 
draught,*' Mrs. Darrock answered almost eager- 
ly. The prospect of having an hour to herself 
was soothing after a morning of Mrs. Fetherton. 

But this Nellie would by no means suffer. 
She wanted it to appear to the rest that Mrs. 
Darrock and herself were on terms of sisterly 
and inseparable intimacy. She had even told 
her husband that this was the case. '^Mon- 
strous clever woman that Mrs. Darrock," poor 
Tom had said the night before, in the hope of 
averting the storm (which burst upon him after 
all) when he got into his wife's dressing-room. 
To which Nellie had replied, "Yes, she is; 
mere girl as I was when she came to us" — (Mrs. 
Fetherton liked to speak of that visit the Dar- 
rocks had paid to the rectory as a *' coming to 
them" on a grand scale) — ** we were very great 
friends; there'll be some pleasure in having 
long talks with her again, ui^ess Fve rusted 
since my marriage." For though he knew bet- 
ter, and though she knew he knew better, Nellie 
liked to keep up the pretense of having been 
accustomed to rather dazzling and brilliant so- 
ciety before she took him in holy matrimony. 
In fact, she was a perfectly moral woman, but 
at the same time an unscrupulous, unresting in- 
trigante. Scathless and blameless through the 
accidents of an early marriage and an uninvit- 
ing manner and appearance — scheming and 
false in the means she took to an end that was 
small but irreproachable. 

The grand aim, the one object of Nellie Feth- 
erton's life, was to soar socially. From the 
time the little sharp-eyed girl had looked around 
her observantly, she had been accustomed to 
see her mother and elder sisters smarting under 
the neglect of people whom they pined to know, 
and did not, through some barrier of position, 
fortune, or taste on the part of the pined-for. 
She ignored the consideration of taste, but she 
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gave her mind to the attainment of the fortune 
and position ; and when she got the latter by 
her marriage with Tom Petherton, she believed 
that the golden game she had longed to play 
was her own. The ball was at her feet, she 
fancied, to be kicked whithersoeTer she listed. 

It had been a horrible disappointment to am- 
bitions Nellie to find that it was nothing of the 
sort, and that grand as she was, she was only 
grand to heraelf, and her mother and sisters, 
after all. Very shortly she decided that they 
clogged her, and longed to get away from Thurs- 
ford Hall, which had been as the holiest of holies 
to her. But here, as has been seen, Tom Peth 
erton proved unexpectedly recalcitrant. He 
would not provide her with new pastures, and 
Nellie's wings were cruelly clipped for a time. 
Then she acted on the inspiration which prompt- 
ed her to make Tom take her to town, and fer- 
ret out any stray celebrities. Ther result was, 
Maurice Byrne and left-handed civilities from 
the county people for his famous sake. 

"It will all come in time," she would tell 
herself. Once received at the Tory member's 
house, they would spread swiftly and surely, 
Uke an epidemic or useful knowledge. When 
they knew some of the people down in the 
country, she would make Tom take a house in 
town for the season — or at least for a quarter of 
it, she thought; and then she would entertain 
them and all the friends they would be merciful 
enough to bring, and so become a mentioned 
woman of the world of fashion. Which position 
would be far more according to her taste than 
the one she now occupied, for the pleasures 
which would have made her looked at and spoken 
about — "even in those wilds" — were forbidden 
fruit to her. She could not ride, and to drive 
she was ashamed, on account of her utter in- 
ability to manage her reins. A mortifying in- 
capacity enough for the wife of a man who had 
the finest stud in the neighborhood. Mean- 
while, until she culminated in the town house 
and the county people, she wanted to be Mrs. 
Barrock's friend, and wished to go to Helston. 
It was too awkward, when speaking of her 
"cousins the Flemings,'* to have to be watch- 
ful and wary lest it should transpire that she 
had never set eyes on their place. "There is 
a skeleton in every closet," as thousands of 
people have " beautifully observed'* in print and 
, put of it. Nellie's was a fine, big-boned skele- 
ton, although the Petherton alliance was. a far 
better one than she had expected to make. The 
boastful little woman had lied herself into a 
labyrinth, in the which she was eternally getting 
astray altogether, or brought up abruptly with 
a humiliating jerk. There was something very 
pitiable, after all, in the position which the 
seven Miss Collins's were good enough to glorify 
by their envy. 

So in pursuance of her plan of being very in- 
timate with Mrs. Darrock, far-sighted Nellie 
would not allow that lady to read her book in 
peace. Mrs. Petherton came out and braved the 
draught, and was voluble— expatiating largely 



on Maurice Byrne being absent still, and with 
friendly lamentation on Kate Lethbridge's im- 
propriety. "It is a great pity that she should 
risk being spoken about with Mr. Byrne,** Nel- 
lie said, kindly ; " your cousin is not a match 
to be thrown away, is he ?'* 

"And is he hers to throw away or retain as 
she pleases ?*' Mrs. Darrock asked, indifferently. 

" Oh, now, dear, you kifow more about it 
than I do,'* Mrs. Petherton replied, and to that 
Mrs. Darrock, who disliked being called " dear** 
at large, made no answer. So Nellie made an- 
other start. 

"Mr. Byrne is not a marrying man; as he 
says, *what could he gain by taking a wife?* '* 

"What indeed! — that would balance the 
taken one*8 loss,** Mrs. Darrock replied, as in- 
differently as her disgust at Maurice Byrne per- 
mitting himself to make a confidante of Nellie 
would allow her. 

"But I dare say you know more about his 
views than I do ?'* Mrs. Petherton suggested. 

"I dare say I do.** Mrs. Darrock looked her 
interrogator frankly in the face as she answered, 
and once more Nellie found herself in a con- 
versational cul-de-sac, "Funny that he should 
have kept it to himself, that he knew her so 
well,'* Mrs. Petherton thought, gazing out into 
the distance reflectively ; " there's something to 
be concealed, or he wouldn*t have concealed it.*' 
" Have you known Mr. Byrne long?** she asked 
aloud, abruptly. 

"Yes.** 

"And rather intimately, from what he says, 
haven*t you?'* Nellie went on. 

"And rather intimately, as he says, or you 
say ? Which is it ?" Mrs. Darrock replied, with- 
out a trace of that confusion which Nellie was 
so ready to perceive. 

"I don't remember hearing Fred mention 
him.** It was essential in order that something 
very wrong indeed might be proved that Nellie 
should discover Mrs. Darrock to have known 
Maurice Byrne during her husband's life with- 
out her husband's knowledge. Nellie's aim was 
very patent to the lady who sat so coolly turn- 
ing over the pages of the volume she was not 
suffered to read. She did not know why Mrs. 
Petherton wanted to find her out — the motive 
was dim, but the effect was clear enough. So 
in reply to Mrs. Petherton's delicate leader Mrs. 
Darrock said, 

" Did you not, indeed ?** refraining from the 
explanation she could have given of the fact, 
namely, that she herself even had never known 
Maurice Byrne till after her husband's death. 
It was disappointing to Nellie that the calm 
beauty of the house of Fleming would not go 
into the question — would not by some allusion, 
some excuse, some sort of semi-vindication of 
the appearances which certainly are against a 
woman when she has been very intimate with 
a man and is so no longer — it was disappointing 
to Nellie that Mrs. Darrock would not by some- 
thing of this sort come out of her strong-hold and 
into her (Nellie's^ ^w?«. 
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" I suppose you know his family ?" Mrs. Peth- 
erton went on. 

"Why?" Mrs. Darrock asked laughingly. 

Nellie was transparent to the self-possessed 
beauty whom Nellie hoped to lure into some 
compromising declaration. 

"As you are so very intimate with him." 
Mrs. Petherton spoke faster than she had done 
at first, she was losing patience. 

" You're confusing the past and present, time 
was, time is ; it's impossible to be very intimate 
with a person whom you never see, and I never 
see Mr. Byrne now." 

"Then you don't know his family ?'* 

"I do not." 

"His brother, Sir Archibald Byrne, you know, 
is a very nice fellow — *The Byrne,' they call 
him in Scotland — it does sound so well, doesn't 
it?" 

"Very well." 

" It's one of the oldest baronetcies," Nellie 
continued, giving up the attempt to make Mrs. 
Darrock criminate herself at once. There was 
almost reckless courage in the way Mrs. Pether- 
ton mounted her hobby. Her notions respect- 
ing Sir Archibald Byrne were of the vaguest 
order. She knew nothing more of him than 
that he was a man and a baronet. But she cast 
herself unflinchingly upon her imagination and 
said, 

" He's quite the ideal Highland chief. I wish 
he could have come to us while you're here." 

" Is he likely to come?" 

"Well, not now," Nellie replied, flushing a 
little. Mrs. Petherton disliked being cross-ques- 
tioned, it compelled her very often to tell stories, 
when if her jfirst broad statements were accepted 
in respectful silence, truth was not dishonored ; 
on the present occasion, for example, no one 
could say that she had overstepped the bounds 
of veracity. Sir Archibald Byrne was sure to 
bo a very nice fellow in the estimation of some 
people. And it is always safe to say that a man 
is quite "the ideal" something-or-other, because 
" ideals" vary conveniently. For the rest, it was 
quite true that she " did wish Sir Archibald 
Byrne had come to them while Mrs. Darrock 
was there." It's never having been even thought 
of did not interfere with her wish. She had not 
outraged vemcity by these broad general state- 
ments ; but if she was cross-examined she might 
be compelled to paint fact with fancy a little. 
Accordingly when Mrs. Darrock asked "Is he 
likely to come ?" Nellie flushed, and answered 
with a little angry tremble in her voice, "Well ! 
not now," and then changed the topic abruptly. 

" Do you think this a pretty park? I hear 
Helston is much finer." 

"Yes, I think it exceedingly pretty, and I 
wonder at your wanting to leave it," Mrs. Dar- 
rock replied, ignoring the comparison to Helston 
altogether. And then Mrs. Petherton determ- 
ined upon flying very high and seeing whether 
Mrs. Darrock's consideration could not be carried 
by a coup. 

"TVeJ^^on see, Tom is a new man here; in 



his o>vn county he's a great man of course ; I 
think it a pity that he should have given up the 
old family place to the cadet of the house." 

As Mrs. Darrock knew all about the Pether- 
tons, this was very delightful to her. She closed 
her book and put it down. "And who is the 
cadet of the house of Petherton ?" she asked 
gravely. 

Nellie glowed. " Oh ! Tom is the only son of 
the eldest branch," she replied gloriously, "his 
cousin Geoffrey has the old place. Oh ! he is 
such a nice fellow, Mrs. Darrock, a regular curl- 
ed darling, you know : he was going into the — " 
(Mrs. Petherton paused for an instant in doubt 
as to which crack corps she would mention) 
" Guards," she went on rapidly, " but then he 
thought it pleasanter to be his own master." 

"Much pleasanter, I should think ; where is 
his place ?" 

* * In Surrey, " Nellie replied glibly, "just near 
enough to town to be nice. It's the only thing 
that reconciles me to Tom having given up the 
old place that the present possessor should be 
charming as Geof. Petherton is. Petherton of 
Petherton ; that's pretty, too, isn't it ?" 

" Uncommonly," Mrs. Darrock replied ; and 
just then Roy came up, and said he was glad to 
And her at home, as he wanted to have a long 
talk with her. "Let us explore the grounds 
then, Roy," she said, rising; " Mrs. Petherton 
will excuse me, I'm sure," she added, quite re- 
solved upon not having the companionship of 
that lady. 

"I think you'll have a visitor presently, Mrs. 
Pethert-on," Roy remarked, before they strolled 
ofi^. " I came through the station yard as the 
down train stopped, and a gentleman got out 
and called for something to bring him to Thurs- 
ford Hall." 

"Let us hope that it is either The Byrne or 
Petherton of Petherton," Mrs. Darrock said, 
with a quiet little laugh, that made Nellie wish 
she had restrained her imagination. Then the 
cousins went for their walk, and the mistress of 
the mansion waited the advent of the unknown 
guest rather anxiously. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



FACT. 



" I WANT to take your advice, if you'll give it 
to me ?" Roy said, as soon as they had walked 
out of the possibility of Mrs. Petherton's hear- 
ing them. 

"I shall be very happy to talk any subject 
over with you ; as to * giving advice,' well, nev- 
er mind, Roy ; what's your difficulty ?" 

"Pirst tell me what you were going to say 
about giving advice ?" he asked. 

"Oh! my views are commonplace and gen- 
eral enough ; I don't care to lavish what is nev- 
er welcome. Now, you're sure I won't bore 
you; you can unfold your difficulty with the 
greatest ease." 
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"Here's my diflScalty," he teplied, handing 
her a letter. Mrs. Darrock read it as she 
walked along, and as she read it her face red- 
dened and her steps grew slower. Boydon 
Fleming stood in a new light to her when she 
liad finished it. For the first time she saw him 
as the heir to a heavily-encumbered estate. 
The letter was from her father, and it graceful- 
ly presupposed Boy's immediate consent to an 
arrangement which could not be made without 
the co-operation of the heir. There was a de- 
bonair tone of taking things for granted about 
the proposal that was very like the late beau 
sabreur^s way of doing business. Mrs. Darrock 
felt that the present head of her house was not 
faultless in his dealings with the future one. 
Sut, on the other hand, the sacrifice he sought 
to make vicariously was dictated by an unex- 
ceptionable paternal spirit. Dolph's memory 
ivas clouded by debt,' and his father wanted to 
clear it at any cost to himself and his success- 
or. 

She refolded the letter, and handed it back 
to him in grave silence. It was hard, very hard 
for her to speak on this matter. Nevertheless, 
she had no ill-feeling against Boy for making 
lier cognizant of it. Presently she said, 

"I can give no advice. I can only speak as 
a woman on this subject, Boy ; it*s equally un- 
fair that you should suffer through Dolph's cred- 
itors as that they should suffer through him ; 
they must be paid, but not at your expense.*' 

"Don't you see they're debts of honor; they 
mast be paid for the sake of the name ?" Boy 
urged. Then an awkward pause befell them 
again. They neither of them liked to say the 
thing they both thought, namely, that it would 
have been more becoming on the part of Mr. 
Fleming to cut down the standing order of 
things in the Helston establishment, than to 
■ have proposed the measure he had proposed to 
his nephew. But though they neither of them 
liked to say it, Mrs. Darrock did say it at last, 
and Roy agreed with her. 

But there was one portion of the letter from 
the chief of the Flemings, about which neither 
Hoy nor his cousin could bring themselves to 
speak, and that was a reprobating reference to a 
rumor, which had reached Helston, of Boy be- 
ing attracted to the point of compromising him- 
self by a young lady, " whom it would be worse 
tHan imprudent of him to think of marrying," 
^Ir. Fleming said. It was this portion of the 
letter over which Mrs. Darrock had reddened 
niost vividly. It was this portion which, even 
"^ore than the sacrifice demanded of him, had 
nettled Boy. As matters now stood between 
Kate Lethbridge and himself, nothing could 
have been more obnoxious to Boy than this al- 
lusion. He had cast about angrily in his mind 
for a person on whom to fix the iniquity of 
having caused his uncle to make it, and had 
settled on Mrs. Collins. In his annoyance at 
l>eing subjected to supervision and comment, he 
<lid wish very heartily that he had never seen 
Thorsford or one of its inhabitants. He looked 



as he felt, put out, uncertain, unhappy almost, 
and Mrs. Darrock guessed rightly, who was the 
principal cause of these feelings assailing him, 
when he said abruptly, after a time, 

" She'll be more variable and difficult to deal 
with than ever for a time ; her pet dog has come 
to awful grief, gone mad, and been destroyed 
this morning." 

"Miss Lethbridge, I suppose you mean?" 

"Yes, didn't I say so?" 

"No, you didn't name her. I am very sor- 
ry ; is she difficult to deal with ? more difficult 
than most women, I mean ?" 

"I don't know about most women," Boy re-- 
plied, rather moodily, "but she's in a state of 
frantic fervor now for Mr. Byrne, that's not very • 
pleasing to behold." 

" Maurice Byrne can bo very charming when 
he pleases ; I should have thought, though^ that 
it wouldn't have pleased him much to try and 
charm Miss Lethbridge." • 

" Why not ?" Boy asked, testily. 

"I can scarcely define my reasons for think- 
ing so — to you — but I shall be surprised if he is 
seriously attracted by her." 

" I suppose you don't think her pretty enough 
or clever enough ; is that it ?" 

"No, it's not. I think her both pretty and 
clever-looking, but Maurice Byrne would come 
to the end of her in an hour and then weary of 
her; I see my words haven't carried my com- 
plete meanipg. I don't mean that she's shal- 
low." 

"No, that she's not," Boy replied warmly, 
"only she is awfully impressionable ; she'd take 
a coloring, I believe, from the emptiest-headed 
ass that ever breathed while the gloss of novelty 
remained on him ; and she'd try to please him, 
too, while he was fresh." 

"She is fortunate. I have not found more 
than two or three people worth thinking about, 
even far less thinking of trying to please," Mrs. 
Darrock said coolly, as they paused before part- 
ing ; and Boy as he walked back to dress for 
dinner could not help feeling that such indiffer- 
ence toward the majority would be a very charm- 
ing characteristic in the chosen of his heart, if 
only she could come into the possession of it, 
without passing through much chilling tribula- 
tion. 

It was when Boy lefk her that Mrs. Darrock 
was joined by Maurice Byrne. Four years had 
passed since they had been alone together last, 
and when they parted on that occasion she had 
considered herself engaged to him. She remem- 
bered this fact as he came into the grounds this 
day, and getting off Tom Pether ton's cob strolled 
forward to meet her. 

"You don't honor me so far as to feel a de- 
cided aversion to my walking back to the house 
with you, I conclude," he began as he lifted his 
hat to her. 

" Certainly not ; a decided aversion is a thing 
I'm not hopeful ab#t ever feeling again." 

"You're right, no one is worth it, " he replied ; 
laughing his quiet Uvx^Vi «& V^a «^OBA-^''''\s>aS.\i^- 
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fore the power of being antipathetic quits you, 
the power of being S3rmpathetic has fled." 

** No, I think not ; I*m still sympathetic to 
a certain degree with some people," she said 
carelessly. 

" With that clever young cousin of yours, 
for instance." 

"Yes, with Roy, as far as — " 

"He goes, which isn't far,*' Maurice Byrne 
interrupted. 

" Excuse me, I was going to say, as far as I 
know him— my sympathies are very heartily and 
entirely with him ; without being absurdly open 
and transparent, there is nothing tortuous and 
dark about him." 
• ** Don't you think that negative praise might 
be applied to the majority of mankind ? the 
tortuous and dark mind is rather the exception 
in my experience; to say a man hasn't it is 
about as laudatory as saying he is good-hearted ; 
we're all good-hearted." 

"Are we, really? how we have improved." 

" After all, to go back to the old argument 
which wc split upon long ago, I have more faith 
in humanity than you have, notwithstanding 
that you have made the great advance of not 
finding any thing worthy of regard or aversion." 

" I didn't say that, Mr. Byrne." 

"But you meant it." 

"No, no, I didn't mean it either ; I'll allow 
the not being sufficiently interested in disagree- 
able people to take an aversion* to them, but 
there are still some who are very worthy of re- 
gard ; what was the old argument, though?" 

"I did not succeed in the old days in im- 
pressing* you with the truth of all those abstract 
qualities, ^good-heartedncss' and * single-mind- 
edness,' and so forth, being myths." 

"No, you only succeeded in impressing me 
with a profound pity for you, for not being able 
to realize them." 

"I have got on very well without making 
their acquaintance, or fancying I have, as you 
have probably done ; still it's pleasant to be re- 
garded with pity by you — after all." 

" * After air what !" she asked, almost sharp- 
ly. " Your reason should teach you that there 
is some thing incongruous in your talking to 
me in that strain. I served you as a study in 
psychology. Why (since I know that was all) 
do you try to throw such a halo of romance 
over it now?" 

" I am not * trying' to throw such a halo ; 
but if the halo be thrown without any effort on 
my part — or yours — could you resume some at 
least of the old illusions ?" 

She shook YKt head moumfally, as his tone 
gradually deepened until it culminated in an 
impassioned earnestness that had once been all- 
potent with her. But though she looked sad 
and touched, her voice was cool enough as she 
replied, 

" No, I could not — ^happily for me." 

"And only this morni|| I believed that I 
could not," he said, "and now I feel that I 
cou]^ — that I have already. Can you forgive 



me ?" he added, suddenly stopping almost m 
front of her, and obliging her to stop too. 

" I have nothing to forgive, Mr. Byrne," she 
said proudly. 

He took her unresisting hand in his; the 
light, firm, strong clasp made her thrill, and a 
qualm seized her heart as the fear struck her 
that in coming under his influence again she 
had overrated her own strength — and into what 
miserable mazes any weaknesses for him must 
lead her I 

" The very way in which you try to ignore 
the offense proves that it was one ; forgive me, 
Gem, blot out these years, love me again. No 
one," he continued, with a smile that had a 
cross of a sneer in it, " could ask for the boon 
more humbly under the consciousness of not de- 
serving it at all ; no other man can love you as 
I do, for no other man can make you suffer as 
I have done." * 

There was a moment's pause, when bis pas- 
sionate pleading came to an end. Then she 
spoke. 

"And they married and lived happy ever 
afterward — that can't be the sequel of oor 
story, Mr. Byrne. Well, I won't try to ignore 
the offense any more ; but I have forgiven it, 
got over the.jancorous stage of pretending to 
have forgotten it even. I've outlived the pos- 
sibility of renewing it, though, so never speak 
again of another man making me either suffer 
or rejoice ; you don't respect many things, but 
just respect this request, will you ?" 

He bent his head low over the hand he held, 
low, lower still, till the straight dark mustache 
was pressed upon it. 

" A thousand things will come to you in the 
way of distraction," she went on ; "I know that 
very well, and find it quite fitting ; but since we 
have spoken (unwisely) on this topic, let me ask 
you one favor for the sake of that old romance, 
which I thought dead and buried beyond the 
pos;sibili(y of resuscitation till within the last ten 
minutes." 

" What you ask I shall grant." 

"If I could feel sure of that I should be hap- 
pier," she said ; " and I will try to feel sure of 
it. I told you just now I syibpathized with 
Roy — will you spare the girl he loves, for my 
sake ?" 

**She is jealous," he thought, and the hope 
of touching her through her jealousy shot into 
his heart. 

" For your sake I will even give a needless 
promise, and you in turn will let things be as 
they were four years ago between us.'* 

She shook her head. 

" Without giving me a reason, you refuse • 
at least I have a right to ask why ?" 

"The right, the right, Mr. Byrne ?" 

" Yes. I had forfeited it, I acknowledge, but 
your experimentalizing on my feelings and your 
own has restored it to me. Give me your reason 
for refusing now that which — " 

" It once turned my heart to stone, and my life 
to darkness to lose," she interrupted. " There, 
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jou. have the reason. *I told yon last night that 
I * could not' feel for you as of old ; I'll tell the 
truth now, it's as well to do it to you, for you'd 
fathom it — I dare not." 

" You dare not be my wife ?" he asked, with 
£n emphasis on the last word that steeped her 
face in crimson. ** I'm ready to act now as if I 
l)elieyed the priest and the ring to be essentials." 
Again there was the shade of a sneer on his 
mouth and over his eyes, and the tone 6f his 
^oice was less earnest than it had been during 
the rest of the conversation. Her quick ear de- 
tected the change ; she felt it too, keenly, and 
answered warmly, as they were about to enter 
the house. 

**I would not be the cause of your playing 
Tvhat you'd consider a needless part in a pitiful 
performance, on any account. I am obliged to 
j^ou for the concession you offer to make to what 
jou consider my prejudices, and decline to avail 
myself of it ; but we'll still be friends, if you 
please," she added, turning round on the lower 
stair, and holding her hand out to him, *^ we'll 
still be friends, if you please." 

** While you are a foe to me and to yourself? 
^0, we can not be only friends, Mrs. Darrock ; 
that's an arrangement that a boy and girl might 
come to with satisfaction perhaps, but I want 
all or nothing." 

" Then it must bo nothing," she replied com- 
posedly. And as she walked up to dress for 
dinner, though the former influence was creep- 
ing over her in all its old intoxicating, sweet, 
subtle force, she did feel heartily glad that she 
had not surrendered to it — yet. " Fortunately, 
there will be heaps of people here this evening, " 
she thought, when the maid told her that a gen- 
tleman had arrived and was with mistress in 
the study ; * * the Lysters will monopolize him, 
and Maurice Byrne won't have a chance of un- 
dermining my resolutions." 

Meanwhile, Nellie Petherton had received a 
terrible shock in the unexpected advent of her 
husband's cousin and old school-fellow, the 
present head of the business in which the mon- 
ey Nellie loved so well had been made. He 
vas the identical Geoffrey Petherton, of whom 
Nellie had been making such honorable mention 
to Mrs. Darrock, out under the colonnades. At 
least he was a genuine article. Mrs. Petherton 
Iiad given an idealized version of him. 

He was a fine young man undoubtedly, as far 
&8 size goes. Big and tall, with a bullet head 
and a fat red throat. A prosperous, bustling, 
bumptious, jovial, irrepressible creature. One 
whom Nellie was very glad to shut up in the 
little study which gave upon the yard, known in 
the household as "Master's study," while she 
^ent into solitude to solve the question of what 
she should do with him, to keep him clear of 
the Lysters, who were going to dine with her 
for the first time this day. . 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

SOMETHING NEW. 

Mr. Geop. Pethehton certainly was want- 
ing in that delicate tact which shrinks from 
paining a fellow-creature under any circum- 
stances, and whiph has come to be considered 
one of the choicest prerogatives of gentle blood 
and good-breeding. But though deficient in 
this he had plenty af a rough, ready good-na- 
ture. He had a human aversion to being hated, 
a manly repugnance to being disagreeable for 
no good end, and a practical person's distaste to 
wasting such good material as he deemed his 
own time and talent to be, on any one who un- 
deiTated him. "If Tom's wife is too fine to 
own the shop, she shouldn't have married him," 
Mr. Geof. Petherton argued, as he sat in the ill- 
appointed little study awaiting the decision of 
where he was to *^be put." "She'll have to 
stand me to dinner, whether she likes it or not 
— I ain't going up and down on the Great. East- 
ern for nothing, and Miss Nellie*s airs would 
tell better on a man who believed that the Col- 
lins's 

" ' Ancient, but ignoble blood. 
Has crept through scoundrels ever siuce the Flood;' 

which / donH,^ Then he drummed upon the 
table impatiently, and thought of what a differ- 
ent sort of greeting to this Tom got in his (Geof- 
frey's) house, and felt slighted and aggrieved, 
and not at all inclined to be a ductile instrument 
in Nellie's hands. 

Meanwhile, Nellie was going through some 
very-well-deserved agonies. She had been very 
false in her statements respecting the Pether- 
tons — especially respecting this Geoffrey Peth- 
erton — false, and scheming, and cowardly, all in 
a small insigmficant way ; and now her false- 
ness, scheming, and cowardice had found her 
out. She sat in her dressing-room biting her 
nails and passing all • manner of possibilities 
through her mind in rapid review. She almost 
heard Maurice Byrne's laugh ; and a clear vi- 
sion of Mrs. DaiTock's slow, scornful smile flash- 
ed before her when they should see and hear this 
Geoffrey Petherton as he was, and remember 
how she had described him. " He's a brute," 
the little woman said, vigorously, rising up and 
pacing about in her passion; /'it's too hard that 
he should have come down now, when I've been 
talking his horrible family into something like 
respectability." Then she writhed under the 
recollection of all she had been saying about 
Petherton of Petherton to Mrs. Darrock this 
very afternoon; and darkness settled upon her 
soul as the first dinner-bell rang, and she knew 
that this tangible robust Nemesis would soon 
come out of the study and overtake her in the 
midst of her guests. Tom would be coiliing in 
presently, and be hearty and hilarious in his 
welcome of this avenger of truth, who had so 
inopportunely swooped down into the centre of 
that harmless web oiKumbug which she had in- 
dustriously woven with the very best intentions. 
If they had be^vi ^^ '^Xs^Oo. ^i^x^ VoCvisv^"^^ ^^ 
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any of her fellow-creatures that she had uttered, 
Nellie, daughter of an orthodox divine, would 
have seen justice in this judgment. But, as it 
was, they had been so harmless — nay, more, so 
beneficial to the race with whom she had allied 
herself. It was unfair, horribly unfair, that 
such elevating fiction should rebound in so hu- 
miliating a manner upon its author. 

She had no time for the indulgence of ab- 
struse speculations on the meed of justification 
to be awarded to the means she had used to- 
ward an end she had — not gained. The har- 
assed little woman was forced into immediate 
action by her keen sense of social danger. The 
miserable fatality which had brought Geof. down 
on this very day of all others, when the Lysters 
were going to dine with them for the first time, 
was very crushing and subduing, but Nellie 
dared not permit herself the luxury of being 
crushed and subdued into inactivity. She knew 
that if she would not see her shallow bark of 
flimsy pretense shivered to pieces just now that 
it was fairly launched, that she must be up and 
doing. She had just about half an hour clear, 
and as yet she had decided on no plan by which 
the awfnlness of Geof.'s introduction to these 
people might be obviated. Only half an hour, 
and she was not dressed yet ! and Tom might 
come in a moment and make his cousin up- 
roariously free of the house and the guests 
before she could avert it. "I wish I had 
turned the key on him — the florid wretch !" she 
thought, savagely ; ** if either Mr. Byrne or Roy- 
don Fleming get hold of him I shall go mad.'* 
Then she dressed herself hurriedly, not daring 
to ring for her maid, for fear that functionary- 
should be long about her hair, now that time 
-was her sole ally against the world and Geof- 
frey. 

The eminent gin-distiller was huffed unmis- 
takably when she rejoined him. It was not at 
all the sort of welcome he had pictured to him- 
self when looking forward to this visit to Tom's 
place. " I don't set up for being a gentleman," 
lie muttered to himself just before Nellie came 
back to him, J* but I'm damned if I'd treat any 
man who came to my house in this way." Then 
lie got up and beat an indignant and impatient 
tattoo on a window-pane, and stared at Mrs. 
Darrock, who was sauntering back to the house 
accompanied by Maurice Byrne. He was en- 
gaged in this way when Nellie came back, with 
no trace of the storm that was raging within 
her on her fair, sharp face. 

During her progress down stairs she had 
made up her mind — this clever Nellie. At any 
cost to her conscience she would not be put to 
the open shame of having to own this connec- 
tion before the Lysters. She had cleared her 
own family off the stage with considerable abil- 
ity — she had compromised with Tom to the ex- 
tent of inviting Kate Lethbridge — she had plot- 
ted and planned unceasingly in order that all 
things might show a verySbir and unexception- 
able side to the Tory member and his stately 
hdf wife and fine gentleman son, who, in his 



united characters of heir to his father and 
equerry to a royal personage, was regarded with 
unbounded admiration, tempered with awe, in 
his native county. At any cost to her con- 
science, Nellie felt that the untoward gin-dis- 
tiller must be got out of the way of Clarence 
Lyster, or she would have climbed to the daz- 
zling social height of securing him only to be 
dashed down to hitherto undreamt of darksome 
depths. 

Before going back to the study where she had 
caged Tom's cousin, the enterprising lady had 
sent an order to the stables to the effect that 
either the Stanhope or dog-cart was to be round . 
at the side entrance in five minutes. Then she 
heaved a big sigh to recover her breath, and 
went in calmly to dissolve this terror by diplo- 
macy. 

"It's very unfortunate, Geof.," she began, 
with a well-assumed little air of vexation, ** very 
unfortunate, indeed, that we should have been 
engaged to the Lysters to dinner to-day ; how- 
ever, it can't be helped, and in Tom's absence El 
have done the best I can for you— ordered th^ 
Stanhope to take you over to my papa's.^ I'v& 
just written a few lines, and they'll make you. 
as comfortable as possible till to-morrow morn- 
ing, when Tom-— or I — will drive over and fetch 
you back." 

She spoke with a very-well-done air of frank 
friendliness— assoiling her soul with the reflec- 
tion that she was not telling so large a lie as 
she might have told under the circumstances. 
At the worst, she was but transposing facts — 
the Lysters and themselves were engaged to 
dine together, unquestionably. 

" Oh, you're very kind," Geoffrey Pethertcn 
replied, awkwardly. He felt sure that he was 
being shuffled out of the house for some reason 
or other, and he did not feel sure of what it 
would be becoming for him to do. "I hope I 
shall see Tom? isn't he back?" he asked, ir- 
resolutely ; ** nuisance there should be this 'itch 
in the plans the first time I come." 

" See Tom ! not if I know it, to-night," Mrs. 
Petherton thought. "Tom would be idiotic 
enough to think of the kinship between them, 
and would ruin every thing by bringing this 
awful creature, who had a difficulty with his h's, 
into proximity with Mr. Byrne and that * nasty, 
sarcastic Roydon Fleming,' and Clarence, the 
companion of princes !" — " I'm afraid you won't 
this evening, Geof.," she answered, with much 
candor; "indeed, I may say, I hope you won't, 
for we're late already, and Tom has to dress, you 
know. If Tom sees you, he will be keeping the 
dinner waiting, and that won't do. Here's the 
dog-cart— fortunately, my family live near ; you 
would have been so dull at home alone, wouldn't 
you?" 

She grew sweet and gracious as she saw the 
danger nearly over now. Once get him clear 
off, and then she would be safe. She trembled 
to think of what might have been had Tom come 
home and met his cousin before she had tutored 
him (Tom) properly. "That would have been 
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an * itch,' as the wretch says," she thought, as 
Geof. slowly ascended the front seat, and in the 
midst of her nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
was driven oflf to Thursford Rectory. " Go by 
the back lane — it's nearer than the avenue, 
Hinton," she called out to the groom. She did 
not forget a single possible contingency. Tom 
was due down the avenue at any moment, and 
a meeting between the cousins now would be 
destruction. 

"Thank Heaven! that's over," the active- 
minded mistress of the mansion thought, as she 
walked away to the drawing-room ; '4t was an 
inspiration to think of sending him to mamma. 
Before to-morrow I shall have thought of some 
plan of getting rid of him altogether. What a 
mercy Maurice Byrne and Mrs. Darrock were 
not in the way when he came." Then she stood 
before the glass admiring all the delicate details 
o£ her very perfect demi-toilette, wondering 
whether Clarence Lyster would **come to her 
next season in town, and bring others of the 
* household' with him." Then she thought of 
how delightful it would be, if she could conquer 
her cowardice sufficiently to learn to ride, to be 
escorted through the Ilow by two such dis- 
tinguished men as Maurice Byrne and Captain 
Lyster. 

Presently, her guests began to assemble, and 
she threw off the memory of that horrible incu- 
bus, Geof. Maurice Byrne was the first to join 
her, and he beguiled the interim till the others 
arrived by recounting the mad-dog story to her. 
" Have you been all day with Miss Lethbridge ?" 
his hostess asked sharply ; " really, Mr. Byrne, 
I shall begin to think that you mean to * take a 
country heart, and break it e'er you go to town,* 
if you devote yourself to my little friend Kate in 
this way. I suppose she has given up all hopes 
o|Mr. Fleming — and time to do so, certainly." 
"She has not made any formal renunciation 
of him in my hearing, I assure you,'- Mr. Byrne 
replied, " but I have no doubt he could tell you 
more about it than I can, Mrs. Petherton." 

" Poor Kate," Mrs. Petherton said, laughing, 
"it's unfortunate for her that Mrs. Darrock 
should have come down, as far as Mr. Fleming 
is concerned ; I left him an hour ago in the 
grounds with Mrs. Darrock — ^I hope they won't 
forget the dinner hour," the lady continued, 
kmdly. 

" I hope not," Maurice Byrne answered grave- 
ly, but he did not think it necessary to state that 
he had taken the reversion of Mrs. Darrock's 
society from Roydon Fleming. Then the men 
who had been shooting at Powerston came in, 
and told wonderful stories concerning the num- 
ber of birds that had fallen to their respective 
guns, and Kate appeared, and Mrs. Darrock. 
Finally the Lysters themselves arrived, and still 
Tom, to his wife's huge annoyance, was absent, 
and the moments lagged, and conversation hung 
fire. 

"Isn't your master home yet?" Nellie man- 
aged to ask the man who was ushering Mr. 
Fleming in. 



"Yes, ma'am; master is Iiome,** he replied, 
dubiously. 

" Go and tell him I beg him to make haste," 
the harassed hostess said, in a swift, imperious 
whisper. Then she turned round and tried to be 
suave and smiling to Mrs. Lyster, who was di- 
vided between her determination to be grande 
dame to the Pethertons, and her wish to improve 
the shining hours with Mr. Byrne, and who, 
therefore, wanted neither Nellie's smiles nor her 
suavity. 

Over and over again, as she regarded the 
group she had gathered together, did Nellie con- 
gratulate herself from the bottom of her soul on 
having evinced such spirited tact and prompti- 
tude in her management of that little matter of 
Geof. Petherton. Her friends now assembled 
were all not mehtionable alone, but mentionable 
with pomp and glory. All, ^hat is, excepting 
Kate Lethbridge, whose grace and powers of 
amusing made people think more of '■ *■ what slic 
was" than curious as to "whence she sprung." 
Already Miss Lethbridge seemed in a fair way 
of fulfilling the mission designed for her this 
night by Mrs. Petherton. The handsome equerry, 
whose time in the country was short, knew by 
intuition, sharpened by experience, which fem- 
inine field was likely to make him the quickest 
return if farmed with dash and daring. He had 
been impressed at once on entering the room 
with the well-bred quiet, and the composed, 
thoughtful beauty of Mrs. Darrock. At the 
same instant he had been impressed with the 
conviction that though she could say many 
things worth hearing, that she would not trouble 
herself to say them to him. His time was short, 
and he wanted quick returns for his outlay. 
Had he had a couple of months at command, 
that woman with the air of dreamy splendor 
about her would have commanded his homage. 
But he had only this one night, and Kate Leth- 
bridge was quite amenable to his project of 
making it pass pleasantly for him. 

He was too thoroughly well assured in his 
position to be troubled with any doubts and fears 
respecting the social status of others. Well- 
born, well-bred, well-placed, he Isould do and 
dare things without hesitation, that lesser men 
would have paused to think about. His grace- 
ful bearing and fine athletic frame— his curly 
golden hair and violet eyes — his habits of court- 
ly courtesy, and skill in the trois temps, had 
wrought fearful havoc in the world for 'some 
time past. Not that he undermined — his tactics 
were of a more decided dashing nature. He 
adored in the open, as it were, on all occasions, 
and he had a happy knack of saving himself 
from going too far with any one by going very 
far with many. 

This handsome, sparkling, flattering young 
fellow, with a habit of lounging devotionally, 
and of speaking in a subdued tone, and of letting 
his lashes droop as he spoke, was a new type to 
Kate, and Kate had such a marvelous capacity 
for the pleasure of novelty. For every-day life, 
and for a permanence^ sba Tfe^^^-L^^ ^^ "s^- 
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periority and preferred the companionship of 
Boydon Fleming. Maurice Byrne interested 
her more deeply with his strange mixture of 
quiet and power. Bnt the holiday portion of 
her nature — the lighter, mere pleasure-loving 
part of her, sympathized with this hright favor- 
ite of fortune, who was the most perfect type of 
a curled darling whom she had ever seen. Ho 
embodied that description of the '* Happy Prince 
with joyful eyes, and lighter - footed than the 
fox," which she had often reveled in — acknowl- 
edging to herself that it would be no bad fate to 
be wakened from a dreamless sleep by just such 
a one, and to have the option given her of fol- 
lowing him *' through all the world." 

*^ I saw yon on horseback to-day, Miss XiCth- 
bridge," he said to her, when he had broken the 
ice by asking her " if she didn't get sad over 
other people's photographic albums, and feel 
awfully bored by the cartes de visite of their 
friends ?-^you were taking a low hedge, and you 
looked like that picture of Phiz's of Jim Meek 
— do you know it ?" 

** Yes; in Roland Cashel," she replied. 

He nodded assent. *' That's an immense 
book, too, he went on, "all riding and making 
love—" 

*^ And playing billiards and fighting duels," 
she interrupted, laughing. 

"All capital things in their way, especially 
in a book ; vive la danse and vive la bagatelle, 
and death to all penury and police reports in 
three volumes, at any rate. If I wrote novels 
I'd have all my women like dear Lily Dale and 
Jim Meek, and all my men should be Crosbies." 

** And then monotony would reign, and you 
wouldn't be read." Then they went off at full 
swing in what Roy, standing near, judged to be 
a very frivolous and rather fast conversation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FOB DISTBACTION'S SAKE ! 

The fascination of a gayety of manner that 
was less than insolence, that still flattered her 
much as it arrogated, was on Miss Lethbridge 
during that before-dinner talk. He seemed to 
make so brightly sure of her being pleased with 
himself and his pretty speeches, that she could 
but develop the pleasure so blithely presupposed. 
Humility and well-grounded doubts of them- 
selves were proper enough in the cases of the 
majority 6f men, Kate felt. But to this irre- 
pressible young man much must, of necessity, 
be allowed since he took it. He so evidently 
anticipated graciousness from all quarters that 
few women could resist showing it to him. So 
prosperous and good-looking, so eager to give 
all the pleasure that can be gained from that 
air of devotion he so well knew how to assume ; 
80 " awfully nice" altogether, that Kate could 
but be true to herself and her natnre, and show 
that she thought him these things for a time. 

The intensity of the girl's nature led her into 



these "never-ending, still-beginning" errors of 
judgment. She had one of those unfortunate 
organizations which insure to their possessors 
acres of sandy desert, and, by way of compensa- 
tion, just a few oases in the same, brighter and 
greener, while they last, than those upon which 
people with quieter minds are apt to light. Her 
strong yearning for the new and exciting led 
her off continually from the safe, pleasant, well- 
conditioned road along which she might hare 
traveled. She turned into any path of pleasant- 
ness that opened to the right or left of her, care- 
less as to whether it was a path of peace or not. 
Eager always to do any thing new — she" knew 
not what, she knew not why" — thrilling visibly 
with a dangerously ready sympathy to every 
thing, no matter what, that appealed to her taste, 
imagination, heart, and intellect. 

The law of compensation was exemplified with 
much nicety in Miss Lethbridge's case. The 
scales in which her pleasures and her pains were 
weighed out were adjusted with much delicacy. 
As at times life was a greater boon to her than 
it ever can be to less finely constituted creatures, 
so at others it was a far greater bore. There 
was more sweetness in the roses and warmth in 
the sunbeams — ^more beauty in whatever was 
beautiful — more joy in joys that befell her than 
it falls to the lot of the majority to get out of, 
or feel for, any thing. But, on the other hand, 
darkness, dullness, and dreariness of every sort 
were darker, duller, more dreary and disgusting 
generally to her than the before-mentioned ma- 
jority can ever pretend to find them. She had 
never experienced a touch of privation — she had 
never been afiiicted with a single fear as to her 
future — she had never disturbed herself by the 
indulgence of one doubt as to her destiny. All 
she had suficred from before Roy Fleming came, 
was monotony. Since his advent, it must be^- 
mitted that she had done her best to keep tnat 
foe at bay. 

She did not "love whatever she looked on," 
but " her looks went every where," and she liked 
many things so well. It was no wonder that 
her discretion got doubted, not only by Roy, 
but by Mrs. Lyster, as that lady's son talked to 
Kate, and Kate listened with a very obvious de- 
light to all he said. A delight which Roy — and 
perhaps some others — attributed to the dawning 
in her soul of another lightly-won love, but 
which was in reality solely due to her liking foy 
sweet sounds and pleasant sights. She wanted 
to get as much into her life as she could — as 
much, that is, as was agreeable. Captain Lyster's 
contributions were thankfully received, being 
quite suited to the character of Kate's magazine. 

Not that she worded the want and her resolve 
to gratify it to herself. It impelled her, and she 
acted with avidity upon the impulse whenever 
occasion served, but she was unconscious of it 
I as yet. Trouble of any sort — sickness, disap- 
pointment, would develop her knowledge of that 
! which possessed her. But while things went as 
they were going, she would merely obey her in- 
stincts blindly. 
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And snch instincts most infallibly bring a 
enrse upon the one over whom they reign. The 
world, the flesh, and the devil nnrse and encour- 
age them for a time, and then turn round and 
crush them and their owner after a very fitting 
fashion. Kate Lethbridge is (it is to be hoped) 
interesting enough as a warning and example in 
this story which I am telling, wherein she play- 
ed her part. But she must have been a terrible 
trial to her friends and herself. 

Especially to herself. * Nemesis rides neck- 
and-neck with us on most occasions, but he heads 
fickleness and inconstancy unfailingly. The most 
grasping\anity must feel with a vengeancej when 
he does so, that the game is not worth the candle. 
One of the worst tortures of an intellectual in- 
ferno must be the reading a review of the re- 
sults of weakness of will and want of purpose. 

However, having made a sort of heroine of 
this young lady, I must follow her through her 
devious paths. No grace is ^ked for her ; none 
is deserved. She was cursed with a tempera- 
ment for which it is nnadvisable to express or 
feel toleration. That vague unrest which had 
been upon her from her cradle began to take 
form and substance in these days when I begin 
to deal with her. She would have gone ^t a 
gallop into any groove into which she had been 
placed. The purely intellectual or the J)urely 
pleasurable would have been equally agreeable 
to her, so long as some new sensation could have 
been got out of every moment. Her heart was 
not bad, it was only ** hot and restless," with a 
heat and a restlessness that was fatally certain 
to bum and disturb herself more than any other 
in the end. If Roy Fleming had made her his 
wife at this juncture, she would have concen- 
trated herself upon the adornment of the posi- 
tion. There would have been salvation and 
safety in the alliance of pride and love. As it 
was, she began, not so much to distrust Roy as 
to distrust herself. She had nothing tangible 
to take her stand upon, she was always remem- 
bering; accordingly she risked destruction for 
the sake of distraction. 

When I say that she risked destruction, I do 
not mean that she risked that which, lost, leaves 
a woman an outcast and forlorn. But she risked 
what is dear to our order — she risked what our 
brothers, thank Heaven, hold very precious. She 
subjected herself to be spoken about through 
that uncontrollable desire she had to hear smooth 
words in soft tones, and to win much considera- 
tion from the best men who were about her. 
Any thing like a pang of fear as to the possible 
eflfect of such conduct oiv Roy, whom she had 
sedulously striven in the past to make consider 
himself all in all to her, any such pang she put 
aside hastily. Arguing that as she really wished 
to speak pleasant things to Captain Clarence 
Lyster, and to listen to all the pleasant things 
he might say to her in return, that it was just as 
well — more honest, in fact, to do it than to re- 
frain from the doing. Roy, ** dear old fellow," 
was quite welcome, she told herself, to gather as 
mach honey as could be gathered from the fair- 



est flower present on this or any other occasion, 
provided always that she had some equally big 
bee buzzing about her. There was a good deal 
of sound philosophy, according to Miss Leth- 
bridge, in the declaration of the ** young Catul- 
lus of his day, " 

** *Twere a shame, when flowers around ns rise, 

To make light of the rest, if the rose isn't there ; 
And the world is so full of resplendent eyes, 
'Twere a pity to limit one's lore to a pair.** 

Any way, the limit she assigned herself in such 
matters in these early, happy, unclouded days 
was sufficiently elastic to make Roy Fleming feel 
that he had made a mistake in investing so much 
aflection as he had in her. But still the power 
of her fascination was upon him, and he resolved 
not to lessen it by ** too deep a scrutiny unto her 
mutiny" against prudence and propriety just 
yet. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

'^FBOM OUB FRIENDS, GOOD LORD I DELIYES 

US." 

'*0h! nonsense! some mistake, I' tell you. 
Nellie will be delighted, come in." 

These words, uttered by her husl»nd*8 voice, 
fell upon Mrs. Petherton*s ears just as she ob- 
served Mrs. Lyster elevating her eyebrows re- 
signedly, with regard to the delay in the an- 
nouncement of dinner. The door opened and 
Tom Petherton appeared, looking as excited as 
his gentle temperament and habit of being kept 
under would permit him to look. And behind 
him loomed a form that was more terrible to 
Nellie at that moment than the most spirit- 
crushing bogie she had ever evolved out of her 
own consciousness could have been. She tamed 
red and then pallid, as Tom came on and intro- 
duced his cousin, '*Mr. Geoffrey Petherton," to 
the guests his wife's ambition and enterprise had 
gained for him. Then she forced her face to 
resume its normal expression, remembering that 
^s her little plan had broken through, she had 
better put the having made it in a pleasant light 
before people had time to sketch in her motives 
for themselves. 

" Just like Tom, to have allowed you no re- 
spite after your long journey, Geof.," she said, 
smiling so kindly that Geof. began to think he 
had been mistaken in believing Nellie had 
wished to prevent his seeing her grand friends ; 
"however," she added in a whisper, "I dare 
say yon won*t be too tired to devote yourself to 
your cousin, I have no lady for you, but you 
shall sit on my left hand." (" That will surely 
make him devote all his conversational energies 
to me, and keep him from opening his mouth to 
any one else," she thought, as Mr. Lyster caused 
her to lean on his aristocratic arm, and she 
stood back to watch her guests file away to the 
dining-room.) 

But the danger of this shame was scotched, 
not killed. Geoffrey Petherton recovered his 
reasoning facnlUe^ bs \i^ '^^J^^ei^ «\wva ^Csassa"^ 
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the hall. There was about as mnch real kind- 
ness in Nellie's kindly speech, he felt, as there 
is in the bit of red cloth which is thrown to an 
infuriated bull. " She'll stand any thing from 
me herself rather than that I should open my 
lips to her swell friends," he said to himself; 
•* well, 1*11 see how she behaves at dinner, and 
suit myself afterward ; there'll be nothing lost 
l.y it." 

Poor Nellie, if she had only known by what a 
slender tenure she held her present high estate, 
there would have been more humility in her 
manner of availing herself of the honorable 
service tendered her by Mr. Lyster's arm. 

But she did not know it, and so all through 
|hat dinner destined to be mentioned in after- 
* days "with a gnawing humiliation tempered by 
soft regret, Nellie refrained from the glories 
around her, and strove to concentrate herself 
on Geof. and Geof. on herself. All of which 
Geof. suffered with an air of florid self-satisfac> 
tion that made her swear that if ever she had 
daughters they shouldn't marry men who had 
coexistent eminent gin-distillers for cousins. 

In the first agitation of mortification which 
befell him when Nellie let it appear that in her 
estimation he was common and unclean in com- 
parison with the rest of her guests, Geoffrey 
Petherton had accepted them in the abstract as 
superior, and had bestowed the same defiant 
consideration on them all. But as dinner went 
on he recovered judgment, and proceeded to 
draw lines around and about them, and to de- 
cide that as the two men of greatest mark at the 
table were on/^" literary" fellows, Nellie's best 
cards, after all, were not very strong ones. 

This soothing reflection was Geof.'s salvation 
and Mrs. Petherton's ruin. Had she only suc- 
ceeded in keeping Geof. subdued and impressed, 
his mere presence at her table would have been 
a surmountable evil. But when the conviction 
smote him that she wanted to ** shufiie him off 
out of the way of people who were not too good 
to break bread and consort generally with a 
couple of authors, fellows of whom he (Geof- 
frey) was good enough not to think much" — 
when this conviction came home to him, indig- 
nation vexed his soul and he became very dan- 
gerous. The possibility of the avowed profess- 
ors of any of the arts being of good descent and 
unassailable social status never occurred to the 
low-bom moneyed man. People who wrote, or 
acted, or painted, or did any thing with the 
brains God had given them, were naturally very 
much wanting in the estimation of the man who 
made gin. Roydon Fleming's name was famil- 
iar to him in the pages of a magazine he saw 
at every railway stall, and Maurice Byrne's fig- 
ured prominently in the §econd book-advertising 
column of the "Times." To him they were 
" only literary men." No more " swells" than 
he was himself, he thought, as he leaned bnck, 
hating them for the facility with which they kept 
the ball of conversation rolling without ever suf- 
fering it to come near him. He longed for the 
moment to ariive when the retirement of the 



women should remove all restraint from him, 
and enable him to give tongue in a style that 
should 'Het them see that a man with money 
could call better men than them his friends any 
day." Had the servile snob known that about 
them of which honestly each of these two men 
thought with no self-elation, namely, that one 
was a Fleming of Helston and the other brother 
to a baronet, things would have been different. 
As it was, the bad blood betrayed itself in an 
insolence of look and gesture that goaded Nellie 
into madness and more machinations. 

He was what she called him in her soul, "a 
florid wretch," horribly healthy, in aggressively 
good case ; full of a vitality than which there is 
no greater curse when it is not tempered by re- 
finement. As the wine went round, Geoffrey 
took it freely, priming himself by the only means 
he knew for riding an insolent tilt against those 
for whom he had been put aside ; and with each 
glass his tones gr^ louder and his manner 
more assured, till Nellie suffered a lingering 
shame, which it is to be hoped was not a pen- 
ance vain for her paltry ambitious little sins. 

She was sobbing in her heart with shame and 
fury all the while she was smiling on her guesta 
and speaking very fast and continuously to Geof- 
frey in order that Geoffrey might have the less 
chance of speaking to any one else. With weak 
policy she strove to giv^ him a soothing import- 
ance in his own eyes, hoping that the doing so 
would delude him into the belief that he was 
being given it also in the eyes of others. She 
turned from Mr. Lyster, the hope of the Con- 
servatives in that part of the world, who would 
have seen her in Hades rather than keep her 
out of it by dining with her had not Maurice 
Byrne been there ; she turned from this excel- 
lent type of Christian aristocrat to the big, stal- 
wart mass of moneyed presumption on her left, 
whom she hated by this time as only a woman 
can hate the vulgar man whom circumstances 
compel her to fawn upon or flatter. He knew 
the friendliness was feigned, but he seemed to 
accept it, and called her Nell by way of show- 
ing reciprocity of feeling. He shadowed forth 
some of the entertainments he would offer her 
when she came with Tom to stay at his house. 
** She should see life," he assured her, '*and 
people of the right sort.** Nellie's eyes sought 
Mrs. Darrock's at this juncture, and seemed to 
crave for quarter. 

Really she was a gallant little creature in 
keeping the bull at bay so long. She had given 
him no time to make an onslaught on any one 
else. She had kept a keen watch on the ene- 
my's eye, and had waved a rag of speech before 
him whenever he seemed about to plunge pro- 
miscuously into the arena. It was horrible to 
think that all her efforts might be proved vain, 
and he insist on showing clearly what manner 
of man he was as soon as the ladies left. 

The awfulness of the thought decided her. 
Mrs. Petherton resolved that she would institute 
a new order of things at these country dinners, 
by issuing an edict now, to the effect that all 
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should return to the drawing-room together. 
The danger was a repellant, loathsome one to 
the woman who had her finer instincts. But 
she preferred having it well before her, to know- 
ing that it was working behind her back. 

She gave her suggestion in the form of a com- 
mand, and as she was the mistress of the man- 
sion, there was no appeal to be made against it. 
Tom Petherton knew himself and his wife too 
well, not to acquiesce at once, and whither he 
led the rest followed perforce. In fact, all the 
principal men of the party, save Maurice Byrne, 
were ready enough for the move. Captain Lys- 
ter had got to the stage of being just interested 
enough about Kate to believe that she was very 
much interested about him. The chain that 
held him to her was so very slight and pretty, 
that he did not in the least object to its being 
unbroken this evening, and as Roy Fleming 
rather wished to mark its windings, they were 
well agreed in their willingness to go with the 
ladies. 

"Now Pm all safe," Nellie thought, when she 
saw them all standing about on her velvet pile 
of cauliflowers. Geoffrey was comparatively in- 
nocuous here, she told herself. She believed 
fondly, that verbally she could hem him in on 
every side. Poor little woman! she saw the 
conversation drifting toward croquet with satis- 
&ction. 

**A croquet-ground isn't much the first sea- 
son," Rate was saying with an air of authority, 
when Mrs. Petherton*s attention was first direct- 
ed to the topic. " Yours is in prime order, 
Nellie," she continued to her hostess, and Nellie 
unwarily replied, 
" Mine is two years old, you know.'* 
"Fortunately, the rule for croquet-grounds is 
laxer than for lawns and gentlemen. Two cen- 
turies for the former and three for the latter is 
the minimum of time allowied, I believe !" Mrs. 
Lyster remarked, with a kindly obliviousness of 
the newness of the blood of her entertainers. 

Nellie smiled, and tried to look, like Mrs. 
Lyster, mercifully tolerant to the want of a cen- 
tury or two in the family records, of others. 

** The two centuries tell upon the grass more 
satisfactorily than the three upon the gentle- 
men, as a rule," Maurice B3rrne said with a 
laugh; and Geoffrey Petherton thought that 
there was a " touch of a low scribbling fellow's 
radicalism in the speech," which it behooved 
him to sift and suppress. 

"We can't all be gentlemen," he began glib- 
ly, but Maurice B3rme's eyes, resting on him for 
an instant with lazy scorn, discomposed him and 
caused him to take refuge in reiteration. 
** I say we can't all be gentlemen." 
" He's the most crushing argument in favor 
of that assertion I have ever met with," Captain 
Lyster whispered to Kate, as Geoffrey paused for 
an instant, with a good deal of red in his face 
and restlessness in his manner. " Pm a man 
of the world, I am," Geof. continued, turning to 
Mr. Lyster, who stiffened into a warning erect- 
ness at the address. " Pm a man of the world. 



I am ; travel a good deal, and that sort of thing, 
and it often happens to me to meet fellows who 
are decent and amusing enough, and who Pm 
glad to dine and drink a glass of wine with ; 
glad to do it, and willing to pay for it too, sir, 
without asking whether they're gentlemen or 
only beggarly authors, or actors — * artists,' as 
they all call themselves — damn them." 

All but the denunciatory part of his speech 
had been directed to Mr. Lyster, but the two 
last words were delivered with a growl well into 
the general company. There was a silence of 
a few seconds when he had said it— even Nellie 
failed the cause to which she was truest — her- 
self. Then Boydon Fleming sauntered forward 
and said, ^, 

"The peripatetic portion of us have the best 
of it, unquestionably, in the way of studies from 
the life. We're all liable in ascending the hill 
to meet * troops of asses who view and review' 
us, but ,we must wander on foot into obscure 
comers of our native land Jo be patronized by 
the only beast that's indigenous to British soil." 

" And what's that, describe him?" Geoffrey 
Petherton asked loudly, with a laugh that sound- 
ed more coarsely in Nellie's ears perhaps than 
in those of any of the others. " And what's 
that, describe him ?" But, before Rv-'^y could com- 
ply with the request, Mrs. Darrock's voice made 
itself heard in the words, 

"Impossible to do it, Roy — you can't be per- 
sonal," and Geoffrey smarted under that speech 
(uttered as though he had not been present) with 
a tingling soreness he had never experienced 
before. Smarting and sore and utterly discom- 
fited, the big, burly, strong creature stood baffled 
by a woman's light word and lighter sneer. 

He thought of a dozen things to say in re- 
sponse — unanswerable, coarse, strong things, 
crushing sarcasms, which he could have uttered 
in idiomatic English, rose to his tongue, but he 
bit them back. He could but feel that it would 
be an unequal conflict, and fancy that he might 
get the worst of it. They were not fighting with 
the same weapons, he and his adversaries. He 
did not like to word the difference, but he felt 
it. A bludgeon against half a dozen keen ra- 
piers was in much the same position as he was 
among these people. 

So he stood silent and awkward, temporarily 
subdued by the consciousness that it was better 
he should be the former, and inevitable he should 
be the latter before these people, and Nellie 
hoped the worst was over. But the worst was 
to come. Before the groups could rearrange 
themselves after that light passage of arms be- 
tween Roy and Mr. Geoffrey Petherton, a set of 
signals from a well-understood code had passed 
between Mr. Lyster and his wife. The lady had 
had enough of it, and was anxious to go. Mrs. 
Petherton could have strangled Geoffrey, when 
Mrs. Lyster, the only one of the great county 
ladies who had stepped inside her portals as yet 
— rose at ten minutes to ten and thanked her 
for " a vpry pleasant evening" b^ "^^^ <2S.Nai5«I\\\% 
leave. 
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Poor Nellie was too angry, too mortified, too 
disappointed, and altogether '* upset,** as women 
call it, to protest, oir plead, or do any thing bnt 
foroe one more weary nnile oTer her fair flashed 
face, as Mrs. Lyster thus ruthlessly marked her 
sense of the fdlure. She accepted their fue- 
wells in silence, hating them for coming, and for 
going, and, above all, for having seen GeoSrej. 

'' Clarence ! we*re ready," his mother said to 
him as she passed the conch on which Captain 
Lyster was loonging near to Kate. Then Mrs. 
Petherton felt indeed that the whole affair (mean- 
ing this entertainment) was culminating in awful 
style, for Chirence Lyster replied, 

« Tou must send back for me then, mother." 

** Wear the poor horses to pieces for nothing, 
Clarence !** The lady tried to say it witii suaT- 
ity, but Kate looked up and detected the anxiety 
to get him away, and simultaneously smiled a 
small meaning smile that the handsome equerry 
did not care to see elicited by himself on her 
face. 

** ni see you to the carriage, mother, " he said, 
lightly jumping up, **and then Til give orders 
that my own horse is worn to pieces for some- 
thing by being sent for his master." Then he 
offered his arm to his mother, and when he came 
back, after having seen her settled in her comer 
of the family coach, and being made the recipient 
of her first groans of horror at the evening she 
had spent — when he had done this he returned 
with a considerable increase of liveliness to Miss 
Lethbridge. Then indeed did Mrs. Petherton 
feel that there was a shadow over all things. 
The son staid to flirt on the spot from whence 
his father and mother fled at ten minutes to ten ! 
What a name her house would get if this became 
known ! She almost groaned as people fell into 
position again with more ease and abandon than 
had been theirs while the stately pair remained. 
Almost groaned, and went back to the one of her 
gorgeous sofas that was most in the shade, hope- 
ful of nothing now save a few minutes of peace 
and quiet, which would renovate her exhausted 
faculties and enable her to get through what re- 
mained of this disgraceful evening. Bnt even 
this small boon was denied her. Tom came up 
and leaned over her as she lay back on the arm 
of the sofa, and whispered, 

'* It was quite a fluke my meeting Geof., Nel- 
lie ; a minute more and he'd have missed me. 
Poor old boy ! he understood that we were go- 
ing out to dinner, and when I told him, 'No,* 
he took it into his head that you didn't want 
him.** 

" And why on earth did you take that truth 
out of his head, then ?** Nellie snapped out, with 
a sudden vivacity that would have astonished 
any one less accustomed to the phenomena of 
womaifly change than Tom Petherton could now 
boast of being. ** He's done for us, Tom,** she 
continued, with a mournful fury that boded ill 
for his peace that night, Tom felt ; " done for 
us completely. I shall never be able to hold 
mj head up in the county again." 

Tom felt that an insidious attack was being 



made upon his determination to retain Thurs- 
ford HalL *' I donH see that you need bother 
yourself about the county, it's never bothered 
itself about you," he said, sagaciously. 

** Oh, don't ! " she moaned. 

"Don't what?" 

'* Speak as if gentlepeofde's good-will and 
opinion was nothing in comparison to the feel- 
ings of this horrible man. He's driven the Lys- 
ters away, and can't you see what the others are 
thinking of him ?" 

''Now look here, Nellie, "Tom Petherton said, 
with a certain dignity that, bad as was the cause 
in which it was displayed, did commend itself 
to Nellie's sympathies, " I'll give the best I have 
to the others as long as they like to remain and 
keep civil to one who's like a brother to me. It 
isn't what Pd have done on purpose to get him 
down here widi them, but as he is here ! by 
Jove, if they can't stand him, I won't stand 
them." 

She took her hands down from her head ; her 
temples reaUy throbbed, and her heart really 
ached. She had striven so hard to carry on the 
war with an appearance of success for the last 
few hours. But now she took her hands down 
finom her head and made a little gesture as of 
throwing every thing to the winds. 

"Then 1 give it up," she said, with a gulp 
that smote Tom's heart. ^ 

"Give up what?" 

" Why, the attempt to raise ourselves to what 
we ought to be." 

" Let us be content with what we are," he 
began ; and then it occurred to him to try a lit- 
tle bit of conjugal flattery. ' ' I was good enough 
for you to many, Nellie dear, so I should think 
Pm good enough for the rest of the world." 

She looked up into his handsome, weak, af- 
fectionate feu% as it bent over her, and wondered 
whether it were possible that she ever could rise 
to the heights for which she sighed with such a 
log legally attached to her. "Not here, not in 
the coimtry," she said to herself; "hell never 
be a magistrate of mark or an any thing else 
that I'd care for a man to be. PU use that 
wretch who has done for us here as a lever to 
move us to a place I shall like better." 

The thought acted upon her like those won- 
derful doses called " pid^-me-ups" in the vulgar 
tongue, which chemists give to the dyspeptic and 
debilitated. Nellie was herself in an instant. 
What though the Lysters winged their flight 
from her hospitable mansion at ten minutes to 
ten, and might be relied upon to tell the "rea- 
son why" to all whom it did and didn't concern ! 
What though their son paid her the dubious 
compliment of remaining ! She took heart of 
grace in the reflection that these things might 
work toward the better e^d of enabling her to 
fight her little social battle on a broader field. 
So she rose up and proceeded to play the at- 
tentive and vivacious hostess as disagreeably as 
only a woman who thinks herself essential to 
the well-being of each one of her guests inces- 
santly can. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MISU17DBBSTOOD. 

"Then I shall see you the first time the 
honnds meet at Powerston End ? You worCt dis- 
appoint me, Miss Lethbridge ? the probability of 
seeing you will be my sole motive for coming 
from town." 

Her new acquaintance looked very handsome 
and very much in earnest as he uttered these 
words to her at parting ; and Kate Lethbridge, 
though fer from believing they meant all they 
said, far less all they implied, was gratified ac- 
cording to her wont at their being uttered. 

"Yes,** she answered, leaning over the side 
of the wagonette, and letting him shake hands 
with her once more ; **I always go to set them 
throw off when they meet at Powerston JEnd, 
even if I don't ride." 

"But you*ll ride the first time, at any rate, 
because I shall ask you," he said, dropping his 
voice to that familiar lowered tone in which he 
was such a proficient. But though his voice 
sank Roy heard the words, and fancied that they 
displayed a cool, insolent assumption of intimacy 
with Mi^ Lethbridge on Captain Lyster's part. 
•* How can she let her vanity twamp every thing 
. in that way ?" he thought as he got up on the 
driving-seat, leaving Kate alone in the wagon- 
ette free to indulge in her own meditations, 
which were of a mixed character, but generally 
ran on to the effect that Roy's appreciation of 
her was lessened considerably of late, and that 
altogether he took her allegiance to himself too 
much for granted to deserve to retain it. 

There had been very little intercourse between 
Mrs. Darrock and Kate, and that little had been 
of an unsatisfactory nature to Miss Lethbridge. 
Mrs. Darrock's composure did frequently bear a 
strong resemblance to Indifference, and Kate had 
developed an uneasy feeling in the course of the 
few minutes they talked together, that Mrs. Dar- 
rock had taken her mental measure and found 
her wanting. She was usually quick to detect 
the first signs of a good impression made by her- 
self upon another, and she had not detected them 
in Mrs. Darrock? Moreover, she had observed 
Mrs Darrock looking at her three or four times 
with a sort of polite wonder in her gaze. Kate 
knew the wonder was called forth by that power 
of being absorbed in the not remarkably absorb- 
ing which she was portraying. No woman likes 
to be thought to be too readily pleased with any 
man's attentions. Kate was conscious that she 
had been readily receptive and uncommonly 
well pleased with Captain Lyster. But then 
she told herself that the pleasure was of a simi- 
lar order to that called forth by a fine day, or a 
bright book, or a flower-show. Her taste had 
been gratified, and she had been amused. If 
people misunderstood her, and thought her man- 
ner of responding meant more than it did? 
Well ! she was to '* that manner bom," and 
would not alter it till Roydon Fleming asked her 
to do so with aJithority or — (the alternative 
flashed forth unwillingly and would word it 



self) — until some bitter trouble crushed natural- 
ness and the power of enjoyment out of her 
soul. 

Sombre reflection came to an end, and a live- 
lier turn was given to her thoughts when they 
drove into the stable-yard. For then Mr. Col- 
lins hearing wheels concentrated all his energies 
in the giving of one loud shout, that roused the 
attention alike of the fowls who shared his im- 
prisonment, the pigs in an adjoining sty, and 
Roydon Fleming. The latter soon released the 
mottled, melancholy man, and Kate got him a 
glass of sherry — ^attentions which Mr. Collins 
respectively rewarded by chaffing them gently 
according to the wont of old gentlemen when 
they fancy tHey see a chapter of the ever-last- 
ing, ever-lovely story openiilg before them. 

The farcical termination to the terror and 
trials of the day nearly brought Roydon Flem- 
ing and Kate to a better understanding. It was 
in his heart to settle the matter with her, as they 
stood for a minute or two at the side door 
watching Mr. cSlins's weary exit from the yard. 
The girl was leaning one hand on the door, 
swinging it backward and forward an inch or 
two, and sometimes resting her forehead against 
it, as she said — 

**Do you think he'll tell the truth at home, 
about how he came in the hen-house, Roy ? I 
don't think I should — but, then, I'm not truth- 
ful." 

"You are in. word, but not always in act, 
Kate ; you have not been — '* 

He was going to add ** truthful to-night," 
which would have brought a retort from her, 
and an expostulation from him in return, and 
thus an explanation might have been arrived at. 
But at this critical moment the old housemaid, 
who had been Kate's nurse, cut into the conver- 
sation by asking — 

"Miss Kate, when ever are you going to 
bed?" and Kate, always glad to evade censure, 
replied hurriedly — 

"Now, this instant ; good-night, * Mr. Flem- 
ing,' I suppose I had better call you in future." 

" You're very funny ; in other words, a wom- 
an. Why this change, may I ask ?" 

** Oh ! I can't stand the grand wonder at my 
assurance in calling you *Roy,' which Mrs. Dar- 
rock was good enough to look this evening. 
Then, good-night, Roy, and don't bother me," 
she continued, hurriedly, putting both her hands 
together in his with a gesture that would have 
been childish and innocent enough if she had 
not been the consummate flirt she was. 

The old housemaid stood near to them, light- 
ing candles, and generally bringing herself well 
to the fore as it behooved a trusted dragon to do. 
The moment was auspicious I but that woman 
was not! Roy could only crush Kate's small 
hands in his, and look the love he did not like 
to speak under Susan's auspices. While as for 
Kate, she was a flirt to the bone. Even when 
she loved she would carry on the game which 
she seemed to have been expressly created to 
play. 
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"Take care, you're cutting my ring into my 
finger. * When is the first meet at Powerston 
End ? tell me, that I may dream of it. You 
don't know? Oh! don't you? what a bore. 
Yes, Susan, Pm ready." Then she walked up 
stairs, remembering and lamenting Rock as if 
his untimely end bad been the subject-matter of 
her thoughts all the evening. Then Roy retired 
to his room and strove to make up his mind, 
while smoking a cigar, as to whether she was 
false or only fickle. She charmed him against 
his will and judgment with her warmth, crossed 
by a chill that could on occasion so conipletely 
keep the beast in awe. She dazed him a little 
by her variableness. He was as thoroughly 
conscious as the most uninterested outsider 
could have been, of that passion for the new, the 
exciting, and amusing, which made her prog- 
ress a restless imitation to hei*self and others 
whenever novelty, excitement, and amusement 
were not forthcoming. Yet, for all this clear- 
sightedness respecting her, he^ncw himself to 
be "in the little wretch's chains," and pleased 
himself by thinking of what she would be when 
she had " had her play and seen the folly of it." 

Seen the folly of it I Would she ever do that 
while it (a generic term for flightiness, frivolity, 
and flirtation) were hers to command ? Would 
she ever cease from that habit of "roving for- 
ever from flower to flower, and sipping" not 
alone "all things that are lovely and sweet," 
but all things that are pleasant and poisonous, 
with an avidity that was flattering to the others 
perhaps, but very fearful to Roy ? His reason 
told him "No," but his heart whispered a faint 
hope that she might do so, and the vestal reason 
gave up the task of watching the fire kindled by 
love, for that night at least. The blaze would 
not be kept under. He knew perfectly well that 
he was ready to risk Kate — to take her with all 
those sins of flirtation on her pretty head — to 
trust her entirely and be very proud of her. 
Time would tame the lavishness of her nature. 
Age wouM chill that superficial warmth of hers, 
which seemed to mean so much and really meant 
so little. Above all, the restraint a husband can 
exercise over his wife would save her from these 
temptations to which she was. now subjected. 
No nature is flawless, he urged in extenuation 
of that taint in hers which had troubled him so 
of late. Kate's "worst fault was, after all, only 
an amiable weakness in favor of being uni- 
, versally liked." So he hoped, but the hope was 
tempered by the fear of the "weakness" strength- 
ening. 

Meanwhile Kate was assailed by harder, more 
humiliating doubts than those which disturbed 
Roy Fleming. He was uncertain of her, but 
she was uncertain of herself. She was mentally 
intoxicated. There was a thrill of excitement 
in the society of each one of these three men for 
her, and hurried on by that vanity which is more 
colossal in the case of a woman who sways with- 
out beauty than in that of one who rules by 
right of her loveliness — hurried on by this, Miss 
Lethbridge nevGr staid to analyze the different 



qualities of the sympathies which had been ex- 
cited in her for each. It was a curious state of 
mind. Kate had not yet acquired the art of 
self-examination, or she might have cleared and 
arranged it. As it was, she simply lamented 
and puzzled over it, assuring herself that she 
was either in love with them^ all, or not at all in 
love with either. Each one seemed to think she 
liked him best, and she, having the curse of im- 
pressionability upon her, half believed it too, 
while he was with her. The best of her did 
finally assert itself in a throb of horrible agita- 
tion at the possibility of Roy ever knowing that 
she had suffered these torments of uncertainty. 
It was Roy to whom she did seriously incline. 
Only, she misunderstood. herself, and could not 
distinguish between vanity and love in her own 
case. 

- The next morning repentance and uncertain- 
ty went by for a time. For while Kate and her 
mother were sitting out under the drooping elm 
on the lawn, making the most of one of the few 
warm autumn days left to them. Captain Lyster 
rode up freighted with some agricultural ques- 
tion from his father ; and soon after Mrs. Dar- 
rock, escorted by Maurice Byrne, came to call. 
Then Roy seeing his cousin, came down from 
his room to which he had retired to write, he 
said, on the arrival of Clarence Lyster, and it 
was ordained that they should have a sort of 
picnic luncheon on the Grange lawn. " A sort 
of dining in discomfort when there's no necessity 
for it, that does not give it a charm, in my esti- 
mation," Mrs. Darrock said to Roy; "but any 
thing's better than a day with Mrs. Petherton. 
Do you know Georgie is coming ?" 

"Here? no." 

" Not here exactly, but to the Hall. Georgie 
has the art which I have lost, if it ever was 
mine, of being agreeable to people, and finding 
them agreeable in return; so as she's dull at 
home, poor child, I've encouraged the Pether- 
tons' plans about her coming." 

She spoke in a tone that was explanatory, 
almost apologetic. Rather as if — as was the 
fact — she expected Roy to express surprise if 
not disapprobation at this additional pearl being 
cast before the Thursford Hall swine. But Roy 
kept the peace, and held bis tongue. When 
Mrs. Darrock looked up to discover the motive 
for his silence, she found it in the earnest gaze 
he was bestowing on Miss Lethbridge's evolu- 
tions. 

"That is a sight to subdue strong men, cer- 
tainly," the widow said quietly, and Roy in his 
answer made ample confession of the weakness 
that was sapping his strength. 

"You can be very sweet and sympathetic 
when you like, I know that very well ; don't be 
cynical in a small way just now, please, because 
I shall not see the joke." 

* * Weakness, to be wroth with weakness ? Be 
consistent, Roy ; at one time the thing that now 
pains must have pleased you." 

He shook his head with a cross, quick gesture 
of dissent. She disregarded it^ and went on, 
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** She*8 really a grand study; with that father 
and mother, to be herself." 

" You're not talking to Byrne ; don't get psy- 
chological about her to me." 

" No, she is talking to Mr. Byrne ; that was 
the sight to which I called your attention just 
now, Roy ; it's pretty, isn't it ?" 

^' Samson and Delilah. I've seen it before, 
Mrs. Darrock." 

" He'll never be shorn of his strength by her," 
Mrs. Darrock replied, and there was a good deal 
of that mingled sweetness and sarcasm in her 
tones as she spoke, which mad^ her yoice the 
unforgotten thing it was by all who had ever 
heard it. 

The sight to which she had called Hoy's at- 
tention was worth looking at from the artistic 
point of view. The Grange garden was divided 
from the lawn by a ha-ha and light iron rail, 
one end of which ran up and buried itself into a 
mass of evergreens that crowned the bank by 
which the garden and the end of the slip were 
separated. On the summit of this bank a low 
garden bench was placed, whose back was ex- 
pressly adapted to every spine, no matter in what 
peculiarity of curve the latter indulged itself. 
On this bench Kate was seated, the mass of 
golden-green laurels rising high above her head, 
making a good bronzed background fof* the 
glowing face framed in puffily-luxuriant brown 
hair that stood out from it. 

Kate's employment was a prettily suggestive 
one. From a shrub on her left hand she was 
breaking sprays and weaving their slight elastic 
stalks lightly together; it was "Caesar's bay," 
the sprigs of which she was arranging, and as 
her fingers manipulated them into the semblance 
of a crown, Captain Lyster, who was sitting on 
the mound of grass down by her side, began 
half whistling, half humming the ** Guards' Gal- 
lop." 

At the end of the bench, leaning against it 
partially, and partially supported by the stout 
difF of evergreens, Maurice Byrne stood in that 
inert attitude of his, which, after all, only sug- 
gested a lion couchant — stood smiling down his 
softest smile right into Kate's eyes, every time 
she upraised them to him ; stood, doing the con- 
quering hero over Miss Lethbridge very palpa- 
bly — all for the sake of the woman who had 
loved him and left him four years ago ! 

" ' Weave garlands for the brave,' " Mr. Byrne 
repeated after Captain Lyster, as that gentle- 
man lapsed from whistling into song, "* Weave 
garlands for the brave,' the words fit themselves 
for the occasion wonderfully." 
! . "Yes! how?" Kate asked. 
( " Need I tell you ? you have caught the idea 

from some old Boman coin wonderfully — your 
{ aptitude for reproducing the fitting tribute to 
Caesar is as marvelous as — your aptitude for 
many other things. The shrub is here, and it 
is not a common one in this part of the country, 
and, finally, the head to wear it is at your feet. 
The combination is somewhat remarkable." 

He laughed, and leaned a little lower over 



her as he brought his speech to a conclusion, 
and thought the while whether Mrs. Darrock, 
placidly and proudly seated opposite to him, 
remembered a time when he had so laughed 
and leaned over her whenever opportunity of- 
fered. 

The dark cheeks and the slight nervous fingers 
of the girl he addressed flushed and trembled 
as he spoke. It was in her to try it on in- 
variably, so now she could not check the desire 
to say, 

" Is the head to wear it at my feet ? I doubt 
that: the heads that ever have been and are 
ever likely to be at my feet are not the ideals of 
the conqueror of the world." 

There was a strong touch of scorn in her tone 
—of scorn for herself — of scorn for those who • 
could think her weak enough to over-estimate 
herself that revealed her still farther to Maurice 
Byrne. If ever he felt platonic affection for a 
woman he felt it then for Kate Lethbridge. 
How well she fenced, considering the style of 
weapon against which she had to contend. How 
quietly she accepted all they gave her, without 
ever putting hei*self in the false, and them in 
the awkward, position of seeming to expect 
more. Cultivated, highly educated, accom- 
plished women he had known by scores, and 
coming to the end of their cultivation and ac- 
complishments he had found them wanting. 
One woman with a grasp of mind powerful as 
a man's; one woman whose strength was all 
sweetness, and whose sweetness was all strength ; 
one woman who never gushed by way of ^j..- 
thusiasm, or sulked by way of severity he knew, 
or thought he knew, ** to the bone." But Kate 
was widely different to them all — " widely differ- 
ent, and perhaps not inferior," he began to think, 
as her consummate tact manifested itself to him 
more and more, and he began to appreciate the 
ingenuity of her ingenuousness, and the skill of 
her artlessness. 

She opened to him hour by hour as he knew 
her. She disclosed herself, partially, to the one 
who misunderstood her, least of all those round 
about her. The bom actress, ready to take a 
leading part in the comedy or tragedy, the farce 
or melodrama of life, had a more appreciative 
audience in Maurice Byrne than in any other. 

He misunderstood her least, but even he did 
not understand her. Her own family, those who 
knew her best as they thought, believed her to 
be just a creature of impulse, which she was not. 
She was impulsive, and her impulses were veiy 
furies, overriding most things when she desired 
they should do so. But, as was implied in that 
last sentence, she had them in check. She 
ruled them rather than they ruled her. In fact, 
her own family were a little out in their calcula- 
tions about her, as is not unusual. 

Her old friends ! the ones among whom she 
had grown from childhood to girlhood, and, 
lately, into an (apparently) intense womanhood, 
these naturally took her for what she seemed, 
a girl whose chronic state was ea^e.Tw^«^ ^a^ 
novelty, and. Vf\vo ^\\etv ^\^ vyax ^^ x^ss^O^rj wA. 
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found it agreeable was the most joyous of butter- 
flies. A pleasant, pleasure-loving creature who 
would, if the best in any thing failed, settle down 
contentedly with the second or third. A young 
lady who if she had been gifted with brothers 
and sisters, would have been more closely ac- 
cording to the rest of her order, but who, even as 
it was, was wonderfully taking for a spoiled child. 

If Captain Clarence Lyster had been asked 
his opinion concerning her, he could have form- 
ed and worded one with ease and facility. A 
fascinating flirt with a good deal of tact, and 
not sufiiclent feeling about her ever to make a 
fellow feel he had been a scoundrel for showing 
that he found her so fiudnating. A strong in- 
centive for him to remain as long as he could 
at The Hold, where his father concentrated the 
state of the Lysters ; but not pretty enough to 
forearm the handsome equerry against danger, 
and too absolutely without design he felt for any 
sham compromising to be efiected toward his 
discomfiture. 

As for Boy Fleming, he misjudged her too 
— so kindly, so generously. He was so loyal to 
the royalty of her sex in the way in which he 
permitted himself to think of this capricious 
member of it, who had really given him rope to 
think far harder of her than he did. He really 
believed that a very little time would tame 
down that exuberance of vitality which led her 
now to try and taste all of excitement life had 
to offer. There was considerable comfort to 
him in the consideration that her whole frame 
would shiver, and her face flush out with as 
eager a joy at the prospect of mounting a new 
horse that met her views, as at the compliments 
and attentions of Maurice Byrne and the fair- 
haired favorite of fortune now sitting at her 
feet. There was the slight drawback in the 
comparison that the men might misjudge her, 
and the horse could not, to be sure ; but Boy 
knew her, or thought he knew her, and determ- 
ined to make his suit wait upon his own knowl- 
edge alone. 

Perhaps Maurice Byrne came nearer to the 
truth in his estimate of her than any of the 
others. He " nothing extenuated" nor did he 
** set down aught in malice." She was a capi- 
tal little actress, bom with the power of feeling 
all she portrayed for the time, and, it seemed to 
him, blessed with a happy faculty for feeling 
nothing long. At the time she seemed a thing, 
she was it ; at the time she said a thing, she 
meant it. Her sincerity was perfect, but liable 
to instantaneous change. Accept the Darwin- 
ian theory, and Kate's ancestry unrolls itself — 
a chameleon mated to the ^* Paradise bird, never 
known to alight,*' must have been her progeni- 
tors. Stability had been left out in her compo- 
sition. The fault was Nature's, not the girPs. 
But stability is a quality to be acquired, as is 
every other one, good', bad, and indifferent. It 
would come at command to her — her own com- 
mand or another's. This was Maurice Byrne's 
notion of her, and on the whole he judged her 
very fairljr. 



CHAPTEB XXVll. 

CiB8AB*S bat! 

" That crown must be worn," Maurice Byrne 
said to Kate, when she had put the finishing 
touches to it. 

** It must be won first," she replied, as with 
that inventive power of which necessity is the 
parent, she took a bit of narrow blue ribbon out 
of one of the runnings of the white jacket she 
was wearing, and bound the ends of the wreath 
together. 

* * You ought to tie it with a gold-colored knot ; 
that blue spoils the effect," Mrs. Darrock sug- 
gested, as she came np to the bench with 
Boy. 

Kate twitched the blue ribbon off quickly. 
"You don't suppose I was going to let it remain 
so, do you ?" she asked. ** What an eye for color 
you're good enough to think that I must have." 
She really believed that it had been her inten- 
tion to supersede the bine with gold at a fitting 
opportunity, and felt aggrieved that Mrs. Dar- 
rock should have apparently forestalled her in- 
tention in the minds of those present. 

When she came down from her bedroom, 
where she had found a bit of gold cord that an- 
swered the purpose perfectly, she met her father 
in the hall, and his inquiry as to " what they 
were all doing or going to do out on the lawn ?" 
developed an idea in her mind immediately. 

"Have luncheon by-and-by; and till that's 
ready, do put some hurdles np, my father, and 
let us have some athletic sports on our own ac- 
count. I've made a lovely wreath for the win- 
ner!" 

"You shall have the hurdles up, if you like; 
but they're greater asses than I take them for if 
they go heating and tiring themselves for noth- 
ing," Mr. Lethbridge answered, as he stalked 
slowly along by his daughter's side. 

The idea had taken possession of Kate, and 
she would not suffer it to die a natural death. 
If force crushed it, she could do nothing, she 
acknowledged. But "force" was on her side, 
she felt, when in reply to her, 

"Would you run a hurdle race, or round the 
lawn, or do something against each other?" 
Maurice Byrne said, 

"Decidedly; we're all equally out of train- 
ing, so there can be nothing against it." Then 
the contagion spread, and Captain Lyster got up 
from the ground, and Boy went to order the 
hurdles to be brought. ' ' A dozen will be enough, 
and I'll pace the distances between them," Clar- 
ence Lyster shouted after him, and Maurice 
Byrne superintended the patting up of a pole, 
and, altogether, Kate felt that her influence had 
set the thing going very fairly. 

"The victor's crown is all well enough, but 
we must institute some other prizes," Captain 
Lyster remarked when he had measured out th?\ 
ground. 

"And the ladies must get up a sweepstakes,'* 
Boy said, coming back to join them at the mo- 
ment. Then they wrote their names on thin 
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slips of paper and carried them to Mrs. Darrock 
and Kate to draw for the first hurdle-race. 

" There are three of you and only two of us ; 
the numbers are so small that one mustn't have 
two chances. I'll call my mother out again," 
Kate said, running away to the house for Mrs. 
Lethbridge. 

"Can I be proxy for any one?" that lady 
asked, when she came out; '*it won't be extra- 
ordinarily exciting to any one to win for an old 
woman such as me. Shall I draw for Fanny 
Collins, say?" 

"No, no— but for Miss Fleming," Roy inter- 
posed eagerly ; "we may as well keep up this 
sort of thing while we're all together here." 

"And you think it as well to purchase Greor- 
gie's interest in it beforehand — so it is, Boy," 
Mrs. Darrock replied. ' 

Kate looked up eagerly. This was the first 

she had heard of Miss Fleming's anticipated 

advent ; yet Roy evidently knew all about it. 

Miss Lethbridge was not jealous — she had no 

right, no reason to be jealous. But she did 

wonder a little what this expected "deorgie" 

was like. Her curiosity was soon gratified. 

Maorice Bjrae and Captain Lyster came up to 

hear how it was settled, and on "Georgie's" 

name being mentioned again. Captain Lyster 

asked, 

"Your sister, Mrs. Darrock?" 

"Yes," she replied, " and as it's only fair you 

should have some idea of what she's like, as one 

of you must win or lose for her, I'll show you 

the last likeness that was taken of her." 

She drew a card-case from her pocket as she 
spoke, and took from it a carte de visite signed 
"Georgie." She watched them all with a half 
smile on her lips, and a whole one in her eyes, 
as they passed it from one to the other, scarcely 
Tenturing to make any remark. Photography 
had not done justice to Miss Fleming, and Miss 
Fleming's sister felt that the original would 
come upon them ^s a surprise. So she only 
smiled when they muttered some faint expres- 
sions of gratification at her kindness in showing 
it to them; and all but Boy thought the two 
women present much better worth winning for 
than the rather pallid flat-faced shadow shown 
to them. 

Photography had not done justice to Miss 
Fleming. Will it ever do perfect justice to 
women whose chief charm lies in complexion 
and expression ? That question opens a wide 
field of conjecture in the future, and allures 
us to take a retrospective glance also. 

Five years ago we were satisfied, not to say 
pleased, when, after having spent an hour and 
half a crown in a glaring room redolent of chem- 
icals, a piece of darkly-shaded smoky-looking 
glass, the native bottle-green of whose complex- 
ion was obscured for a time, was put into our 
hands. We were always assured by the artist 
that it was one of the sweetest, indeed, he might 
say, the sweetest thing in likenesses he had ever 
seen. A gentle feeling of sadness pervaded our 
hearts as the assertion fell from his lips. Part- 



ly because we were sorry for the man whose vi- 
sions of beauty had been so few ; and partly be-> 
cause a mild feeling of regret would spring to 
the surface of what was left to us of mind after 
the ordeal, at discovering that the honest sun 
had found us plain, to say the least of it. 

But on the whole, as I said before, we were 
satisfied, if not pleased, with the result of that 
warm and melancholy hour, and that transmit- 
ted half crown. The shaded glass was squeesied 
into a little square case, limp as to its fasten- 
ing arrangements, but rendered a thing of beauty 
by the artist's name and a crown in gilt upon 
the top. We took it home and showed it nerv- 
ously to our family and friends, and asked them 
"if they knew who that was?" The fact of 
our picking it out of our pocket as we spoke, 
and of that same nervousness, was naturally 
quite enough to show for whom it was intended. 
We ought to have known this — we ought to 
have thought that the performance was one we 
should not have been likely to go through on 
account of another, and that, therefore, the little 
efibrt at concealment would be seen through at 
once. We ought to have felt all this, and not 
have suffered pangs of mortification when we 
were told, "Yes, of course, and a capital like- 
ness too ; not flattered, but just what a portrait 
should be." We felt plainer than ever after this 
reiteration of approval, and sorry, but still satis- 
fied with the photograph. 

But whoever sees these glass abominations 
now, save in the hand of some terrible person 
who stands shouting forth words of invitation at 
the door of some dingy house, in some one of 
those dingy localities through which omnibuses 
love to ramble slowly? So total is the disap- 
pearance they have made, that it leads one to 
suppose that they have been melted back into 
the shape that would that they had never left — 
that of bottles, namely. 

They were very terrible things. You had to 
try every square inch of a room before you could 
stand to get a right light on them. And when 
you had done this, you still found that the light 
that would show you any thing beside the top 
of a head and some indistinct smudges beneath 
the same, was not. 

They were the cause of much aggravation. 
The shady semblance of the loved one, shady 
as it was, in the eye of affection (under twenty), 
was better than nothing. It was distressing to 
take it from the drawer where it reposed in se- 
curity for a while amid withered roses, ball-room 
programmes, and other small spoil of the kind, 
and find its manly foi#l faded to such a degree 
that more dodging than ever was required to 
induce the light to fall upon any thing but blank- 
ness. 

Nor was their fleetingness their worst trait — 
cynics indeed might declare it to be their best. 
They gave such odious opportunity to the fiend- 
ishly friendly — a larger class than lovers of man- 
kind like to enumerate. Every body found every 
body else's excellent. People rarely liked thelt 
own wTieu iVi^^ \La^<iotc^^^^^\\.Vws!L^>^^^^^^ 
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ed at it calmly, uninfluenced by the photograph- 
er's passionate exclamations of delight and sur- 
prise at its being so good. But they invariably 
liked the distorted views the sun had taken of 
their friends. It was so nice to tell a faultily 
self-satisfied acquaintance that we had frequent- 
ly seen him or her look precisely like that. 
** That" being probably grinning in the last stage 
of hopeless imbecility or scowling in far-gone 
futile ferocity. 

But a, better day, a brighter sun, has dawned 
npon photography. Now in beautifully-got-up 
book we can clasp together fifty or a hundred 
of our friends, for as many shillings. They are, 
as a rule, reproduced in a manner that is worthy 
of them, and of us, and of the book. Ladies 
generally lose by photography, especially if their 
chief beauty consists in either great *^ brilliancy" 
of complexion or expression. Smallness and 
delicacy of feature is no longer a drawback to 
the most perfect of likenesses being taken. A 
lovely, noble, feminine face will be as lovely in 
the photograph as in real life. It is the viva- 
cious, piquant, and suggestive faces which lose. 
And these unquestionably still lose sadly. 

Nor will it be possible to avoid this, while the 
posturing is an affair of minutes. A perfect 
likeness of a sparkling face will not be attained. 
Monsieur Camille Silvy and Messrs. Window 
and Bridge, until you arrange it so that the 
moment the face is turned to the camera, the 
vision is impressed on the glass. The effort of 
standing or sitting still and not breathing, and 
looking intently at nothing at all, is too awful a 
one to be continued for more than a moment 
without having a most destructive effect upon 
the eyes and lips — the one glare and the others 
elongate themselves. 

They had done these things in Georgie's casef. 
The eyes that were so perfectly opened in reali- 
ty, had a stare, and the finely-curved upper lip, 
and slightly-compressed under one, were mere- 
ly straight lines here. It may be remembered 
that it was said of her that she "took people by 
storm by her coloring" — by the great flashing 
blue eyes, by the golden tint of her wealth of 
hair, by the glow of the life of which she was so 
full, which shone out in every look and gesture. 
Kate Lethbridge had no more notion of what a 
glorious creature this other cousin of Boy's was 
when she put the photograph down, than had 
Captain Lyster or Maurice Byrne, or — any one 
else who had not seen her in the flesh. But 
though she had no notion of what Miss Fleming 
was really like, Kate thought about her to the 
exclusion of the amateui^ithletes, who were just 
about to start for the hurdle-race. 

*'The three ladies sitting together on the 
bench watched them start, watched them with 
the sort of holy calm which is befitting on such 
occasions, and only one of the watchers knew 
for a certainty which of the watched she wish- 
ed to win. Mrs. Lethbridge's sympathies were 
very honestly with them all. She thought it a 
pity that they should tiro and heat themselves 
for nothing. But if it amused them-^and Kate 



— it was all right she supposed. Mi«s Kate*s 
interests were divided. Boy was first after the 
second hurdle, till the seventh — and while 
he was first, Kate was for him and him only. 
But at the eighth hurdle Maurice Byrne passed 
him — ^kept the lead, and in the very moment of 
winning, slipped and lost the honor to Captain 
Lyster. 

And when he won — though Roy had engaged 
all Kate's sympathies up to the time of his los- 
ing the lead, only one of the watching women 
was disappointed. She could not bear to see 
her faulty hero lose in even so small a game be- 
fore others — she who had come down three days 
before telling herself that he had lost every thing 
in her opinion. She could not help being very 
glad that she had not drawn Clarence Lyster 
when he came up handsome, and breathless, 
and victorious. She could not help detesting 
Kate, when that young lady made much of the 
successful man according to her wont — bringing 
him a flask of her father's best dry sherry, and 
asking if he " wasn't better than Caesar — a type 
of imptrial-fronted Jove himself," as she put 
the wreath of Caesar's bay on his brows, and let 
her hand move lingeringly over his golden- 
carved curls. Mrs. Darrock could not help 
these things, and Maurice Byrne marked her 
through this phase of feeling, and felt strongly 
convinced on the good and reasonable grounds 
of a thorough knowledge of himself, that with 
the possibility of attaining her, all his interest 
in the attainment would go. She was neither 
to be lightly won nor lightly lost; and "what 
should I do with all that intensity ? ' he asked, 
as the little sweetly-penciled face set itself more 
sternly under his gaze. Nevertheless, though 
he questioned ** what he should do with it," he 
did hope heartily by all ho held highest that she 
would never devolve upon a lesser man. 



CHAPTER X<VIIL 

" OH, THE DALLIANCE AND THE WIT, THE FLAT- 
TERY AND THE STRIFE. " 

It had been '* an awfully jolly day," Captain 
Lyster declared, when at six o'clock he mounted 
his horse to ride back to the Hold to dinner, 
and it had been what he called it, especially to 
the Queen of the Revels. 

It had been a period of unadulterated triumph 
to Miss Lethbridge. Mrs. Barrock was too 
proud a woman to be miscellaneously munificent 
in the distribution of either words or smiles — 
too pure a woman to care tP give them where 
she did not desire them to be wdl received — too 
confident in her own power even to need to 
seem to display it. Kate had had it all her own 
way. She had been balmy and beneficent to 
them all — never thinking of what a* booby she 
would surely feel for her pains by-and-by. 

Indeed it had been "an awfully jolly day" to 
her. Unless you can remember some such in 
your past career, or hope for a similar one in the 
bright days immediately coming, I can not hope 
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to engage your sympathies for her at this junc- 
ture. Given the same conditions though, young 
blood, a warm, bright autumnal sun — a marvel- 
ous power of flattering and receiving flattery, 
and the result may be, if you are fdblish, the 
ecstasy of Kate Lethbridge. Flirt to the mar- 
row — actress from the birth — woman in fueling 
^-child in experience ; she collated all she had 
learned of life, and longed for the best it could 
give her. All she had known as yet was cold 
and poor in comparison to that which might 
come to her, cold as were the sunbeams strag- 
gling round her here to those hot rays waiting 
for her in the southern lands of which she had 
only read. But the mental sunshine was nearer, 
warmer, kinder, more gracious and attainable 
than the real, she believed, as these men who 
had names in the great world she longed to 
know, used their power to sway her more and 
more completely out of the similitude of the 
little girl who had known nothing beyond Thurs- 
ford. 

Actress to the core ! She bounded into the 
part of queen of the occasion — idol of the hour 
—with a joyous readiness of belief in its being 
hers to play it, which was astounding when it 
is remembered how new the rdle was to her. 
When the occasion was over — when the guests 
were gone, and the quiet evening at home 
loomed vividly before her, she put the memo- 
ry of the "wit and dalliance'* away from her 
promptly, and proceeded to make the best of 
that which remained. 

Those two exciting evenings at the hall had 
intervened between this and Kate's last quiet 
evening at home. It * * seemed a long time ago 
since she had undergone one," she said frankly 
to Roy, as she loitered away the few minutes be- 
tween the departure of Mrs. Darrock and the 
announcement of dinner, in the bay window of 
thft drawing-room. 

"Yes; youVe done a good deal since then,'* 
he replied, significantly ; *Hhe last few pages 
have been full of incident which has moved the 
action a long way ahead of the point at which 
we left off reading the story together.** 

''It will be nice to go back to that point 
and take up the thread again," she said, softly. 
"Difficult, don't you think ?" he replied. 
" Oh no !" she shook her head in grave dis- 
sent, treating his question with a gentle serious- 
ness that was in strong contrast to the almost 
reckless rapidity which had marked her manner 
all day. **0h no; not at all difficult if you 
will help me.** 

She raised her eyes in abrupt appeal to his as 
she spoke, and if he had not known her **for 
such a flirt,** and so deemed it desirable to be 
better assured than he was before he committed 
himself, he would not have been so coldly pru- 
dent in his reply. 

" Thank you for electing me to the post now 
the other candidates have resigned.** 

The blood rushed into her cheeks until they 
smarted, but her voice retained all its thrilling 
foftness, as she said, 



"There have never been any other candi- 
dates, Mr. Fleming ; I don't make mistakes, 
please remember that.** 

"Kate, don't be angry," he whispered, peni- 
tently, " but you have been so absorbed in the 
others all day. I can understand about Byrne, 
but I can't make out how that other fellow 
turns your head ; he's like a tea-party to me — 
cheering but not inebriating." 

She laughed, eager to hail the return to his 
natural manner, and to encourage him to con- 
tinue in it. 

" I believe you lisped in epigrams, Roy, yours 
is such neat talk ; the right word in the right 
place, and never a syllable too much ; I do ap- 
preciate it.*' 

Roy remained silent under the pressing con- 
viction that he had said more than a syllable too 
much to this young applauder of the matter and 
manner of his conversation. It occurred to him 
that probably she took the same tone with the 
others, since the others seemed so well pleased 
with her. It wjis all very well for her to, tell 
him that she did appreciate the neatness of his 
phraseology, but she also did seem to appreciate 
Captain Lyster's smart society talk, and occa- 
sionally Maurice Byrne's rather lax allusions. 
He knew that she did this latter because she 
was so very keen on wit and humor, and so he 
forgave her for being without fear in the matter 
of evincing approbation. But the same excuse 
could not be made for the regard she extended 
to the polished nothings of the man who want- 
ed to " show her the way" at the first meet at 
Powerston End. Clearly here she was not 
without reproach. 

On the whole, this evening at home was a 
failure, as autumn evenings are apt to be when 
the party is small, and it is too warm to have a 
fire and too chilly to be out of doors. Reaction 
had set in with Kate. For many hours during 
this day she had been carried out of herself into 
a part that she had played with much apparent 
success. Now gloom and dullness caused her 
to remember that she couldn't play that part 
always, and that the having played it at all had 
been a rank ofl^ense to Roy. "Why can't he 
remember that I can delight in the others, and 
still love him best ?** she thought, angrily ; " id- 
iot he is not to see the difference between being 
' cheered and inebriated,' though he pointed it so 
well." Then she told herself that she had just 
as much cause and reason and right to be huffed 
with him for having another fair cousin coming 
among them, as he had for being so with her 
about her glad greeting of the men who had 
made the hours fly. " I have had so little of 
this sort of thing," she said, apologetically, to 
herself, meaning by "this sort of thing," the 
flattering excitement of being put upon a pedes- 
tal by men who did so because no other goddess 
was near. The quiet evening at home was a 
great failure, for Kate could do nothing but 
lounge on a couch and think out these griev- 
ances against Christian charity and herself^ 
which Roy Yiaa comm\\.\AXv^, wA'S^si'^ x^-cAl^^.^ 
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a stolid serenity (as it seemed) ^at maddened 
her, instead of coming to her side and smoothing 
her ruffled plnmes. 

It was so dull after the day that had preced- 
ed it. 

" Oh, mj life in Egypt I 
Ota, the dalliance and the wit, 
The flattery and the strife/* 

What a world of regret there is in the three 
short lines. How entirely they shadow forth 
the I'lill feelings of the woman who has cried, 
•^ I have no men to govern in tills wood- 
That makes my only woe.*' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



HISS BABLOW. 



It caused quite a little commotion at Helston, 
that invitation for Georgie to go to Thnrsford. 
"My dear, I should like it of all things," she 
said caressingly, to her father, "hut then, there^s 
you ; I can*t leave you." 

"It is what I have long anticipated, feared, 
and dreaded, that my children would all leave 
me," Mr. Fleming replied hrightly. Then he 
rememhered the beau sabreur and the twins, and 
shed a tear toward their memories. When he 
had done that he recovered himself, and added, 
"Go to your sister, my child; you're like a 
young hear — ^all your troubles to come." 

"That's a remarkably cheerful view to take 
of my future, papa," she began with a laugh ; 
and then Mr. Fleming interrupted her to men- 
tion that he was "a long-suffering martyr," 
which was slightly irrelevant and irreligious. 
However, he meant well, as people often do who 
are weakly worrying. 

Georgie stood with her fair, frank face cast 
down for a few moments, wavering between 
what she knew was her inclination and what 
she half fancied might be her duty. "Miss 
Barlow could pour out his tea and see that the 
papers are well dried for him, quite as well as 
I do," she reflected, "that's all I'm let do, 
so—" 

"Shall Miss Barlow come here and keep 
house while I'm away, papa ?" she asked aloud, 
suddenly. 

A peevish, fretful expression crept over Mr. 
Fleming's face.. 

"WelK— yes — she may as well, if you can 
arrange with her not to annoy me," he replied. 

Georgie laughed. "Papa! she's harmless- 
ness itself; annoy you? why, she wouldn't an- 
noy any thing for the world. Don't you re- 
member when a wasp got up her sleeve once, 
she sat and let it sting her because she didn't 
like to disturb us. Poor, darling Dolph made a 
sketch of her, and sent it to Roy, who * did the 
letter-press,' as he called it — so good." Georgie 
laughed at the recollection, and her father shook 
his head. 

"You'll see a good deal of Roy down there," 
he said, seriously ; "I wish you'd exert yourself 



" To what, papa?" she asked, quickly. 

"Piscover if there is any thing in that en- 
tanglement of his with this farmer's daughter." 

"Don't speak of it in that way, papa; how 
would y«u like any man's people to s)ieak of 
his being * entangled' with me ? If Roy's en- 
gaged to her, and tells me of it, I'll tell you ; 
but I'm not going down to * find out' any thing." 

She was all the well-bom, well-bred, true- 
blooded young English lady as she spoke. She 
could do no detective work, that was very evi- 
dent. Intentionally, she would never mar any 
plan that had been made in good faith. Her 
father recognized this in his gay, careless dangh- 
ter — and liked it. Still! Helston was a fine 
estate, and Roy was bis heir, and Georgie was 
so very fair, and-— 

"At any rate, don't encourage your cousin in 
any folly if he does consult you, my child," he 
said, feelingly ; and Georgie replied, 

" Any folly of the kind you fear, he's more 
likely to consult Miss Lethbridge than me about, 
isn't he, papa ? DorCt take to worrjring about 
Roy, dear. Well, it's settled that I go, then? 
so I'll drive over and talk to Miss Barlow." 

In about half an hour after this conversation 
with her father Miss Fleming started on her 
mission. She drove herself in a low four-wheeled 
phaeton, drawn by one good-sized pony — a long 
slinging trotter, who soon crossed the distance 
between Helston and the little county town 
where Miss Barlow lived in maiden meditation 
over a bookseller's shop. 

Miss Barlow was one of those products of na- 
ture of which the supply is considerably in 
excess of the demand. A gentlewoman of 
forty, with a habit of drifting apart from all her 
natural friends and falling into ferocious inti- 
macies with the wayside stranger — a woman 
with all the matronly and motherly proclivities, 
and Miss Barlow still. 

For the last ten years she had lived over 
Thompson's, the stationer's shop in the little 
town of Helston, which was but an appanage to 
the grand place of the same name where the 
Flemings dwelt. She occupied two rooms, and 
maintained great state in them — doing a space 
of two feet and a half inside her bedroom door 
off by a curtain into an ante- or waiting-room, 
and preserving the drawing-room-like aspect of 
her other apartment intact by always dining in 
hurried snatches from a tray which was lodged 
upon a dumb waiter on the landing, and so al- 
ways had the convenient appearance of just go- 
ing in or just coming out. 

** A great deal of a woman's character may 
be gathered from the appearance of the room in 
which she habitually sits. Miss Barlow's was 
thoroughly respectable. Thoroughly respecta- 
ble and well kept, and perhaps ever so little 
dull and depressing. The only works of art the 
room contained were a pair of portraits of Miss 
Barlow's papa and mamma— done many years 
ago by a peripatetic artist — and an obese dog 
stuffed and fastened upon a sad-colored velvet 
cushion. 
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Miss Barlow was expressed distinctly all over 
the room — in wool-worked chair-covers, and 
bead-worked screens, and gorgeous pen-wipers, 
on which never a pen was wiped. She was ex- 
pressed in the plants which sat upon the sills 
outside and the wire-work stands inside the win- 
dows. Plants with well-regulated minds, that 
never suffered themselves to ramble out of 
bounds, and that flowered sparsely. She was 
expressed in her saffiron-hued canary — a bird 
who was always moulting, never ill, but with 
just such a tone of delicacy about him as 
strengthened his claim to refined respectability. 
She was expressed in the books reposing on the 
round table — in the album with little in it. that 
was locked up — in the family Moore and expur- 
gated Byron. When Miss Barlow came upon 
the stranger, who had been allowed the briefest 
glance round her belongings, that stranger had 
a feeling of finding her very fit and exactly what 
he had expected. 

She was tall, fair, narrow-shouldered, and 
"slim," as she said herself; in other words, 
compressed and flat in appearance. Light 
bunches of pale, feathery curls fluttered about 
her face on either side. She had clear, light- 
gray eyes, with very little dust-colored lashes 
about them. Her forehead was high and round 
—shiny, too, in the days I bring her before you. 
Her nose ran out in a long, variable line, and 
her month looked like a pale failure — ^an embryo- 
artisf 8 earliest blunder in color and form. 

Long, long ago she was called " a pretty girl," 
but years and leanness were upon her now, and 
most people forgot that she had ever possessed 
any womanly attractions, and spoke of her as 
^'poor Miss Barlow." When she had been 
called **a pretty girl," her father had been rec- 
tor of Helston, and she had been loved in suc- 
cession by three curates, and had reciprbcated, 
and had together with them composed harrow- 
ing verses addressed at large to Penury and the 
Cold World — the two causes, it appeared, of the 
curates* recovering judgment when they left 
Helston and her. But all these things were for- 
gotten by-gones now — by other people. She 
had the verses still in a comer of her desk, with 
the binding locks of hair, and the disannul- 
ling letters. But only her canary knew that she 
ever read them. Poor Miss Barlow carried her 
cross inside, and showed a very contented front 
to the little world she lived in. 

A kindly, thin-natnred, humble-minded crea- 
ture, she was of service in her generation. She 
^as always ready to go and stay with people and 
inake herself useful. Mothers of families al- 
^^ys felt that they could go away in search of 
pleasure with clear consciences if Miss Barlow 
would come and keep house for them. She 
was so unobtrusive in her rule, that even people's 
servants disobeyed her with decent civility, and 
Aeir children were not much ruder to her than 
to any one else. In cases of deaths or new 
^ves, she was invaluable — the safest woman to 
pour out the tea of the permanently or tempo- 
rarily widowed husbands of the locality that 



lack had ever brought under the cognizance of 
anxious families. It was a way of doing her a 
real material kindness that those who had known 
her father, and knew her circumstances, were 
very glad to avail themselves of. Every lady 
was willing to ask " poor Miss Barlow" to come 
and live free of expense in her house for any 
number of weeks that she (the lady) might be 
out of it. 

In all the round of her acquaintances, no one 
had been more consistently kind to Miss Bar- 
low than bright Georgie Fleming. The girl 
pitied that lonely life so much that she always 
looked for opportunities of varying it, and this 
from no love of patronage or of winning a good 
name in the neighborhood, but out of the plen- 
itude of one of the kindliest, truest natures in 
the world. Georgie was utterly devoid of Kate 
Lethbridge's paltry passion for pleasing. No 
hope of gaining to herself something which 
might seem to glorify her in the eyes of other 
weak ones, ever actuated her. There was a 
touch added to Georgie's "winning power,'* that 
Kate would have periled much to have attained 
— and would have failed in attaining through 
lack of comprehension of its beauties. And 
that touch was perfect sincerity, combined with 
a bright reliance on the honesty of others. 
Above suspicion in every way, she could neither 
feign herself, nor fancy feigning. • 

** I'm come to ask you to go for a drive with 
me. Miss Barlow?" she said as she walked into 
the room where Miss Barlow was striving to sit 
in elegant quiet, and failing by reason of being 
out of breath. The cause of her agitation was 
transparent. She had run to the window at the 
sound of the wheels, to see whether they an- 
nounced a customer for Thompson or a guest 
for herself. At the sight of Georgie's pony 
Bribery, she had backed hastily with suddenly 
developed intentions toward a fresh collar and 
cuffs. In backing, she had upset two flower- 
pots and the canary's nerves — the result was, 
the confusion above alluded to. 

The cause of Miss Barlow's agitation was 
transparent to Georgie, but Georgie saw nothing 
absurd in it. Not that Miss Plcming was by 
any means deficient in a sense of humor. She 
could fuUy appreciate any subtle inflexion of 
either woid or thought. But she could not see 
any thing laughable in the smallest social dis- 
comfiture which might befall one so thorough- 
ly unpretentious as Miss Barlow. Imposture, 
humbug of any sort, when forced upon her no- 
tice, was very abhorrent to Georgie. But she 
viewed the curiosity of a solitary woman to 
know who was about to break her solitude, as a 
thing which, though she could not have felt it 
herself, was neither unnatural nor ridiculous. 

** And while we're driving," she said, when 
after a time they took their seats in the pony- 
carriage, and Geoi^gie gathered up the reinf, 
"while we're driving I have another favor to 
ask you, Miss Barlow." 

* * My dear ! a favor of me /" Miss Barlow an- 
swered de^iecdXVii^^ . 
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**Yes, a favor of you; Tm invited to join 
my sister at the Fethertons*, and I mean to go ; 
while I'm away, will you come and look after 
papa ? He's never very well now, and he wor- 
ries himself a good deal about poor I>olph*s af- 
fairs, and my cousin Roy's possible marriage." 

" Is Mr. Boydon Fleming going to be mar- 
ried ?" Miss Barlow asked with the characteris- 
tic eagerness of one whom it could not possibly 
concern. 

" My father has heard some report of the 
sort — / don't know," Georgie replied, gravely ; 
" how about coming. Miss Barlow ? — ^you will, 
won't you ? and write to me if my father 
doesn't seem quite so well or happy as when 
I leave." 

Miss Barlow poured forth her acquiescence. 
She had staid at Helston before, and remem- 
bered that her lines had been cast in pleasant 
places while- there. Miss Fleming might be 
quite relied upon to order that nothing that 
could contribute to the comfort of her substitute 
should be lacking. 

"The change to the society of all those young 
people will do you good, my dear," Miss Barlow 
suggested, when the day and hour of her ad- 
vent at Helston was fixed upon. 

**I don't need being done good to, but I do 
Hke the idea of going. I'm anxious to see my 
cousin Roy. I'm very fond of him, you know, 
and I want to know the young lady he likes, so 
it's very good of you to let me get away com- 
fortably by coming to look after papa." 

Miss Barlow's pale, faded, lack-lustre face 
flushed a little with pleasure at this recognition 
of her services. Georgie Fleming always gave 
her this feeling of being a woman with a place 
in the world still. Not a mere waif and stray of 
humanity, who might be taken up and dropped 
at will. 

"My dear," she said, fervently, "I'll do any 
thing in the world to serve you in any way — it's 
little enough I can do — " 

" Any way, you can do more than any one 
else just now, Miss Barlow," Georgie interrupt- 
ed with a little laugh. The only occasions on 
which Georgie permitted herself to find Miss 
Bftrlow a bore was when that lady would be 
grateful. "Your friends shall have no reason 
to complain of my getting you away from them, 
because you can always drive in to fetch any 
one you want, and send them back in the 
brougham at night. I won't ask you tabe kind 
enough to exercise Bribery, because he would 
not let you drive him — ^but do keep the carriage 
horses going ;" and Miss Barlow resolved that 
she would. 

Those busy, earnest days were spent by Miss 
Barlow in preparing for her visit to Helston, 
The best dressmaker in Helston who conde- 
scended to go out, came, to Miss Barlow and 
turned and twisted dresses upside down and in- 
side out, in a way that made Miss Barlow feel 
that «he (the dressmaker) deserved to be canon- 
ized and worshiped by all ladies of limited in- 
come, \lk[i83 Barlow's handmaiden was put upon 



board wages, and partially armed against po- 
licemen, idleness, and other snares, by being 
given a set of chintz covers to turn for the sofa 
and chairs. The canary was handed over to 
Mrs. Thompson, and finally, three days after 
Georgie had mooted the plan, Miss Barlow 
stepped into one of the Fleming carriages and 
was driven to Helston — ^never to leave it again. 
There was genuine good-nature in the way 
Miss Fleming made a small bustle in accompa- 
nying her guest up to the rooms which were 
specially assigned to her, in order that Miss Bar- 
low's rather awkward timidity might be con- 
cealed from the severe serving critics. It 
would have been easier, on the whole, for Geoiv 
gie to have analyzed and laughed at that " com- 
pany manner" which was the result of poor Miss 
Barlow's sequestered habits, and a horrible fear 
of either presuming too much or too little. But 
Georgie was merciful in her strength, in a sweet 
unconscious way, that hung Miss Barlow in 
chains of gratitude. The young mistress of her 
father's house did the honors thereof with a 
gracious warmth that was a duplicate of the 
manner displayed by her on all occasions of re- 
ceiving. Under her auspices, Miss Barlow felt 
that, given a thousand widely different condi- 
tions to any she had ever known, and she too 
might have played the part ofgrande c?ame with 
impunity, if not success : a piece of self-assur- 
ance of which she was never guilty when so- 
journing under other county people's roofs. On 
the whole, Miss Barlow could not help feeling 
rather glad that the eldest daughter of the house 
was absent. Mrs. Darrock would have made 
her welcome as gracefully — ^would have seen to 
her comfort as rigorously as did Georgie, But 
Miss Barlow once welcomed and once estab- 
lished on the evening of her arrival, would have 
been left very much to her own devices by Mrs. 
Darrock, who would have retired without hesi- 
tation into her own room, or herself, or a book. 
G«orgie really tried to make the lady whose 
coming smodmed the way to her.own departure, 
happy and at home. She sang to her— sang 
sentimental ditties, old ballads, and songs from 
old English operas, quotations from which had 
been familiar words to Miss Barlow in her cu- 
rate days, when she was rather pretty, rather 
loving, and loved. And, by way of retort, Miss 
Barlow curvetted correctly about the piano and 
the "Battle of Prague," the "Harmonious 
Blacksmith," and other hardly-won triumphs of 
fingering, until Mr. Fleming, whose fancy it was 
to sit with his study door open whenever it was 
desirable it should be shut, hated her, and re- 
solved to order that the piano should be locked 
up as soon as Georgie left. But man proposes 
— the carrying out of his proposition rests with 
— ^wopian, usually. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE FLOWBB SHOW. 



A FEW days after the amatenr athletic sports 
had been inaugurated at the Grange, an autumn 
flower show, held on the bowling-green of the 
largest inn of a town five or six miles from 
Thursford, gave all the people of the neighbor- 
hood a motive for meeting. 

The ladies of the locality favored the flower- 
show movement heartily here as elsewhere, and 
competed with each other on the mattir of deco- 
rations for the dinner and drawing-room table. 
But the ladies of the locality were beaten on 
their own ground by the two visitors at Thurs- 
ford Hall. Mrs. Darrock did something mi- 
raculous with a few white flowers and some 
feathery ferns, that caught the eye and chained 
it from every thing else, save a certain quaint 
admixture of buff and crimson blooms that had 
been organized by Miss Fleming. 

More than half of every day lately had been 
spent by Kate Lethbridge in the saddle. She 
was perfectly conversant now with all the filly's 
paces, perfectly conversant too with every form 
of verbal flattery that could be ofiered her on the 
subject. They were quite right who said that 
"Miss Kate was losing her head," only they 
were wrong in adding that she ** was altering 
terribly by reason of all the attention she was 
receiving." She was not altering. The taint 
of grasping, reckless vanity had always been in 
her nature. Only it was developing fast in these 
days, that was all. Captain Lyster had been 
absorbing her lately, to the exclusion of most 
other things. She had no time to gratify her 
curiosity even, and call at the Hall to see Roy's 
fresh cousin. So their first meeting took place 
at this flower show, when looking their best, and 
were conscious of it. 

During these last few days Roy and Elate had 
drifted very much apart, he in a good deal of sor- 
row, she in a good deal more anger. The in- 
flated creature from the summit of the little 
pedestal on which Captain Lyster placed her, 
*' to pass away the time," still looked and long- 
ed for Roy, who ha(41oved her first and best. 

Nevertheless, though she could not quite shake 
free of those associations which Roy had twined 
about himself in the sunny summer days that 
were over, she could not conquer the lowest part 
of her nature. She thought she had flushed a 
romance, a pleasant and safe one, to which she 
could write " finis" whenever she chose, because 
Captain Lyster haunted the roads, about which 
she passed on the filly. '*If not at this turn, 
at the next," she was always sure to meet the 
well-mounted, well setup, fashionably fair young 
man, with the air of success and the tawny 
beard. He pleaded to join her in her rides, 
more by looks than with words. Theoretically 
he was so "very devoted — telling her that "hard 
as the position was, to be only regarded as one 
of her train of worshipers, still he accepted it 
gratefully rather than be made to cease from her 
society altogether. Her intense vanity routed 



her tact at this juncture. - She believed that he 
was as fond as he seemed, and that she herself 
was as indifierent to him as she knew intuitively 
it was desirable that she should be. They agreed 
to put the flirtation on fraternal grounds, in order 
that Kate might ride out the remainder of the 
romance with a clear conscience. Miss Leth- 
bridge began to entertain the belief that men 
went down before her like com before the reaper. 
The new part, which for his own convenience 
the young soldier ofiered her, she practiced knd 
performed with avidity and earnestness. He 
told her that she was irresistible, and unattain- 
able, and cold, and cruel to him. And she 
acted accordingly, still hopeful of a time when 
Roy should press his suit with equal ardor and 
more practicality.. 

It may be supposed that these morning rides 
with, and maudlin compliments from. Captain 
Clarence Lyster did not ennoble her nature to 
an extraordinary degree, or make her an agree- 
able Companion to Roydon Fleming; during 
the prosaic evenings at home, the latter gentle- 
man was going through a phase of very whole- 
some feeling. He was sufficiently lord of him- 
self as regarded his love to be able to take a 
dispassionate view of Miss Lethbridge's charac- 
ter and conduct, and, painful as the discovery 
was, he acknowledged to himself that he found 
both wanting. He resolved to stay at Thurs- 
ford just long enough to make sure that he was 4 
not as far out in this second calculation respect- 
ing her as he had been in the first he had made. 
Just long enough in fact to assoil his conscience 
from the charge of running away from an imag- 
inary danger. Then he would leave Thursford 
Grange, and it and all its inhabitants should be 
as though they never had been to him. She 
had not ** slighted him when he wooed," truly, 
but she had not slighted others ! It was only 
manly and wise on his part to determine to 
" scorn and let her go," her brief trial over. 
Only manly and wise, and not very precipitate. 

" For if others share with me, 
Farewell her, whatever she be,** ^ 

is a very reasonable re/rain. His patience and 
long-suffering had quite come to an end. Roy- 
don Fleming was at the extreme length of his V 
chain, and its links were already cracking on 
the day of the flower show. But they were 
temporarily strengthened again on that occasion 
in a ;nnnner that will be related presently. 

He had been lunching at the Hall, and had 
driven over to the flower fete, where his horse 
was to meet and wait for him, in an open car- 
riage with Mrs. Petherton and his two cous- 
ins; Maurice Byrne rode by their side in the 
uncomfortable temper- trying way in which men 
do ride by the side of a carriage, and ( ndeavor 
to talk to the occupants thereof, when the horses 
are swinging along in a full trot. Not that 
Maurice Byrne strove to engage the attention 
of more than one of the group. His certain de- 
parture from Thursford — his probable departure 
from England — ^was announced, the day of it 
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was almost fixed, a Vfpek hence — only seven 
days ! He had made up his mind to employ 
those days in winning Mrs. Darrock, in gaining 
her at any price which it was possible he could 
pay. In the old days her fresher beaaty had 
never held so potent a spell for him, as she had 
now the "tempered tone" was added to both 
face and mind. He was quite ready now to 
alter the plan of his career, and give the lie in 
deed to the opinions by which he was most 
widely known, if she would only cast in her^lot 
with his, and lore him with the full fervor he 
knew her to be capable of feeling. If she still 
refused him I — he was quite ready to go away to 
some other portion of the globe, to leave all this 
behind him, to cultivate some other bit of the 
vast heritage his exceptional mind had secured 
to itself. 

Three things were very much in favor of his 
present design. She still cared for him and 
him only — she had suffered him to see this, and 
she was flattered by the unconditional sarrender 
he was anxious to make to her terms. Against 
these three favoring facts, stood the memory of 
the time when his lax regard for ceremonial, 
and his firm conviction that the best woman's 
honor was but built upon sand, led him to pro- 
pose an alliance to her, the mere thought of 
which ofibnded and shamed her out of her love 
for him (she believed), and into that state of 
cold reserve which characterized her on her in- 
troduction to these pages. He saw that '* still 
this memory rankled." He knew that she could 
not quite forget or quite forgive the sore slight 
that had once been put upon her. But his 
knowledge of women told him that it was very 
possible that though she could not banish, she 
would defy, that memory. He had set his seal 
on her soul. In all that was strongest in her he 
could trace the impress of his own hand. He 
had taught her, partly by design and partly by 
accident, some sharp and cruel lessons ; she had 
learned these thoroughly and become a very 
perfect creature even in his eyes. Maurice 
Byrne felt that she owed herself to him, and he 
spared no pains to induce her to pay the debt. 
What he did spare was the one winning touch 
of remorse, which, if betrayed, would have car- 
ried her without doubt. She saw that his only 
regret was for having lost her, not a bit for the 
cause of that loss. He was essentially a man 
of whole measures — one who would never sin 
and be sorry for it. In his bold cold mind there 
was no room for repentance, and the woman 
who loved him knew this, and sufibred horribly 
in knowing it, and loved him the more. Her 
resolution was being sapped surely and not 
slowly. A good deal of Maurice Byrne would 
always remain dark and unknown to her, and 
much of what she did know concerning him 
would be painful and disturbing. She set these 
facts before her and recognized them fully. And 
having recognized them acknowledged to herself, 

'* I know not, I aak not, if guilt's in that heart, 
I hut know that I love thee, whatever thou art." 

*^WIiaterer be was'* he would always bej 



not " better," that she knew he was not— no^^ 
** brighter," as bright minds had come withii^K^ 
her kin — not "stronger," for she did not wor — 
ship that quality of strength (either mental orr^ 
physical), as did Kate Lethbridge — but * * dearer'"' 
to her than any other in the world. •* Whither 
thou goest I will go, and thy people shaU bo 
my people, and thy God my God," she would 
have cried gladly if only she could have shack- 
led her conscience. As it was, she knew that 
she probably would try it, or something equiv- 
alent to if, before he had done with her, but 
there would be no gladness in the strain. Love 
was very likely to be lord of all. But love tan- 
gible, intense, and grand as it was with her, 
would never delude her. She was quite capaUe 
of going to (he uttermost ends of the world with 
him, of being bitterly pained, and made exqui- 
sitely happy by him. But she was no longer 
capable of deceiving herself about Maurice 
Byrne. To her ** he was no hero" now, but he 
was " a man still loving" her better at any rate 
than he loved any thing else, though far from 
"as well" as she loved him. Mrs. Darrock*a 
heart had never been given out in bits. "Too 
cold to flirt," was often said of her by those who 
could not fathom the nature that knew itself so 
well that it never played with what in earnest 
was a consuming fire. From the moment she had 
first suffered herself to love Maurice Byrne, she 
had loved him with that entirety which forbids 
the possibility of ever changing even in degree. 
There could be no less or more in. her affection 
for him. Stunned, drugged, stultified it had 
been for a time ; but it rose up alive and vigor- 
ous at the sight of him, and was, as of old, the 
very essence of her being. 

There was no confidence between the sisters 
on the subject. Mrs. Barrock had nothing defi- 
nite to tell, and she was averse to speculations on 
such matters. His own frame of mind afforded 
her much curious reflection, and it was not a 
wholly unamusing employment to endeavor to 
dissect it ; but Georgie was not psychologically 
inclined, and the amusement would have been 
far from her, even had she been offered a share 
in it. So Mrs. DaiTock made no confessions, 
and Gteorgie no discoveries. 

" Post me up in all your people, Gem," Miss 
Fleming had said on the day of her arrival. 
"Do the seven Miss Collins's still dine here 
daily?" 

" No, theyVe been cashiered to coming in the 
evening : there's not much to tell you about any 
one. Mr. and Mrs. Petherton will speak for 
themselves the instant you see them. There's 
a cousin here now, a Mr. Geoffrey Petherton, 
a man who makes gin and bad jokes, and love 
to the least unlovable of the CoUins's ; and there 
is Mr. Byrne, who will also speak for himself, 
and very delightfully, too, you'll think. There 
are no more in the house now, but Boy and 
Miss Lethbridge are here a good deal." 

" And she is — " GoQ^gie began, stopping at 
the third word, as no epithet possibly applicable 
occurred to her. 
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" She is very Agreeable, and clever, and good- 
looking ; that's all I know about her." 
" Is she engaged to Roy ?" 
" I think not Roy admires her very much, 
and so do several other people." 
"And how is she about Roy ?" Georgie asked. 
"Oh, as she is about most people," Mrs. 
Darrock answered carelessly. Kate's frivolity 
had put her beyond the pale of Mrs. Darrock's 
consideration in connection with Roy. She was 
quite ready to believe that Kate was guileless in 
word and deed, and that she would improve with 
the coming years, under the safe tuition of Time. 
But though she was willing to believe these 
things, she could not regard a played-out flirt as 
the ideal wife for Roydon. 

At this flower show Creorgie had an opportu- 
nity of judging how Kate "was with Roy and 
other people," for Miss Lethbridge was in great 
force, surrounded by the three men, and very 
happy in the dawning certainty that Roy, the 
one most likely to remain, was the one she 
really liked the best. It was wonderful, con- 
sidering how many times this conviction struck 
her, that the flirt's progress was not arrested 
by it. 

"Introduce me to Miss Lethbridge, Gem? 
I don't care to ask Roy to do it, because it will 
seem particular," Georgie whispered to her sis- 
ter as they came into the tent, and caught sight 
of Mrs. Lethbridge and Kate, the latter talking 
vigorously to Captain Lyster and Roy, and try- 
ing to discover what spell there was in the lan- 
guage of the latter that always brought out his 
best things by way of reply. She was quite 
conscious that she lapsed into poor sham society- 
talk with Captain Lyster. He spoke so much 
of people of whom she had never heard, that 
Kate sometimes, in an access of weariness, 
would admit the heretical notion into her mind 
that it was possible to be polished und ill-bred 
at the same time. But with Roy she was al- 
ways up to the mark of satisfying herself con- 
versationally, more especially when Roy talked 
to her before others. 

" Could this be the original of the photo- 
graph?" Kate asked herself, as Mrs. Darrock 
held out her hand and said, "My sister. Miss 
Fleming, wishes to be introduced to you. Miss 
Lethbridge, " and a girl with the graceful bear- 
ing of a stag, and the blonde beauty that suns 
over our faculties at once, bowed to her gra- 
ciously, and looked at her with interest. 

They were both at their best, as regards ap- 
pearance, this day. Opposed in color as they 
were, utterly different in feature and manner, a 
certain singularity, a phanton resemblance that 
could scarcely be grasped or given a name, 
struck all who looked at them as they met for 
the first time. Across Kate's dark expressive 
brow and over Georgie's fair suggestive face 
there swept the same look of troubled inquiry 
and interest in the other. They were charm- 
ing when that look, Aid the feeling that gave 
rise to it, vanished from the time they turned 
together to look at the roses. . 
G 



But the blooms had lost their spell for Kate. 
She could not concentrate her attention on 
them, being full of an eager wonder as to what 
this girl with the radiant hair and eyes had 
really come among them for. Miss Lethbridge 
fancied that she saw in Georgie the source of 
that wavering and power of ** staying" in Roy, 
which had developed the fluctuating force in 
herself (Kate). She admired Miss Fleming, 
thinking her mote beautiful than she was, be- 
cause of that bright coloring which contrasted 
so vividly with her (Kate's) own duskier hues. 
Her utter vanity led her to hope that Georgie 
would' take the field in #ome direction against 
her ; for in proportion to the exaggerated esti- 
mate she had formed of Miss Fleming's beauty 
was the undue estimate she made immediately 
of Miss Fleming's mental calibre. " That bril- 
liant beauty might lead men by a single hair," 
she told herself, "but, "she felt convinced that 
she possessed brilliancy of another kind, which 
would dazzle them into breaking the slender 
golden chain, or letting it slip from their hold in 
indifference. These workings of her mind made 
themselves manifest iniier manners to Georgie. 
She responded more warmly than was her wont 
to every thing that partook of the nature of an 
advance toward inti^iftey which Miss Fleming 
made, desiring that all present should mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the fact of her not 
fearing the beauty, though she fully^ felt its 
sway. Which manner Roy misunderstood, fan- 
cying (hope being parent to the fancy) that it 
was adopted as a shield and buckler against the 
insidious advances of a jealousy which proud 
little Kate dreaded becoming apparent. Where 
jealousy flourished love must live, he argued. 
So he let his heart incline to Kate again, and 
Georgie saw that inclination, and tried to turn 
her heart Kate-ward also for sisterly love of 
Roy. During that time of getting used to each 
other at Helston, Georgie had discovered many 
things in Roy which had kept him well placed 
in her memory through the months he had been 
at Thursford. Among other things she had 
learned that the future head of her house was 
worthy of something not only very sensible but 
very sweet in the way of a wife. Now Kate 
Lethbridge was clever enough, that a woman's 
keenness under such circumstances showed Geor- 
gie at once. Clever, alternately with a dashing 
brilliancy and a suggestive thoughtfulness that 
was very taking. Clever, with a perfect tact 
that proud, honest Miss Fleming felt intuitively 
no entirely unsophisticated girl could possess. 
Georgie was not metaphysician enough to argue 
out the question of "whether it be better to be 
without experience, or to be bettered by having 
it." Strong characters good enough and above 
suspicion she doubted not were unmistakably 
inscribed on the scroll of Kate's mind, but Geor- 
gie had some theory about the "fair unsullied 
blank page," in connection with any woman 
whom Roy might marry. " This girl for whom 
his heart was sick," had that look of having a 
" past" about her, whicli is «.^V\a\iTva%'Cw^ ^c>&- 
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trust of those whom she crosses in the present, 
upon its possessors. Possibly Kate's eyes cloud- 
ed and Kate's brow shaded at intervals by vague 
aspirations and little temporary annoyances only. 
But Greorgie thought there was an equal possi- 
bility of the clouding and shading being the re- 
sult of the cropping up of old memories — which 
Boy had not banished. 

By-and-by Captain Lyster, having been for 
some cause or other left out when the introduc- 
tion of Miss Fleming to the circle took place, 
ebbed out of it and went over to the end of the 
tent where his mother stood, pointedly not look- 
ing at Miss Lethbridge. The Christian came 
out in strong relief against the mere worldly 
background of Mrs. Lyster's character, wlien- 
ever her handsome son periled by his attention 
the happiness of any young being whom it was 
undesirable he should eventually reward by the 
graceful gift of his hand. Miss Lethbridge's 
position in life did not entitle her to the honor 
and glory of being made uncomfortable, '* it 
might be for years, or it might be forever," by 
a man to whom maids of honor were every-day 
occurrences. If the girl had looked up with 
grateful eyes, and been pleased but oppressed 
by the weight of an " honor unto which she was 
not bom,*' Mrs. Lyster wopld have been serene 
in the .security she had that her son would 
''lapse out of the affair" as he had lapsed out 
of other affairs with other rustic maidens during 
his sojourns at home. But consummate actress 
as Kate was, she never troubled herself to do a 
bit of the Lady J3urleigh business. Not the 
united efforts of all the best men in England 
would have made the girl feel that she received 
more honor than she gave in any passage of 
, arms. The handsome young equerry, the pet 
of a whole brigade of London belles, was taken 
vccy much in the order of things by Miss Leth- 
bridge, who had lived rather in seclusion all her 
life, and evolved this proper appreciation of her- 
self entirely out of her own consciousness. 

Without even having so much as glanced to- 
ward Kate Lethbridge, the mother of the last 
man to whom Kate was playing the drama of 
life saw that her son had got a check some way 
or other, as he drifted out of .the Letlibridge 
radius and came up to be filial. In days of 
yore, ere fat and gout became his portion, her 
husband had been one of the foremost after every 
fox hunted down in the country, earnest sports- 
man enough to go home and bore his wife with 
details of how his favorite hunter (for the time) 
had deported himself on emergencies. Thorough- 
breds she knew got wild in pursuit after every 
check which may be surmounted. Her son 
was very thorough-bred. Miss Lethbridge might 
without presumption be relied upon to blot out 
with effusion any brief 'ingratitude of which she 
might have been guilty. " Clarence will go back 
to the horrid girl presently, just to show him- 
self among others that he can go back and be 
received joyfully," Mrs. Lyster thought, and 
there was some idea in her mind of the last 
state of that mnn he'mg worse than the first. 



Then she told him she was glad he had come to 
her, as she wanted his arm to get round the 
place, and called him a good boy for being gra- 
cious to his *' father's possible future constitu- 
ents, though they were altogether out of his line." 
Till Clarence, who had heard the same things 
said before, and who fathomed why they were 
said now, became bored, and wished himself 
back with the versatile being who never suffered 
him to find himself tedious. 

It was hard upon the victim of maternal 
solicitude to be compelled to listen to thanks 
which he felt he did not deserve, the while the 
crowd increased, and Miss Lethbridge became 
merely a bit of blue bonnet to him. He could 
trace her progress round the tent by that— jnst 
by that bit of blue with a blush rose-bud on it, 
which represented the top of her bonnet. The 
rest of her was lost in the throng of other people. 
Horrible "other people," who were talking to 
her and being amused, consequently, while he 
had to hear his mother, expatiating on the sacri- 
ficial spirit he had shown in having been '* gra- 
cious" to her (Kate) and hers — ^while she had 
sufiered him to be so. 

It was very hard to see Miss Lethbridge go- 
ing the round of the flowers with such evident 
good-will. Hard for the man who had nothing 
better in view, to catch occasional glimpses of 
that slender well-gloved hand of hers, resting 
now on Maurice Byrne's arm, and now, by way 
of variety, on Roydon Fleming's. As a rule, 
his sojournings in the house of Iiis ancestors 
were such very dull things, and this visit had 
been so exceptionally agreeable, thanks to the 
exertions of the brightest brunette he had ever 
known In all his experience. The man who 
had flattered and flirted with many more than 
he cared to enumerate in cold blood, and who 
had always come out scathless, chafed at this 
tyro in the art of which he was proficient, ceas- 
ing from those exertions with such e&sy amia- 
bility. He did what he had never done before, 
even when he had been much farther gone in 
reality — watched her and let her see that he 
watched her, looking over his shoulder, and 
away from the flowers, to do it in a way that 
was pleasant to Kate, who was afflicted with 
one of those minds that are always sighing for 
fresh worlds to conquer, however useless the 
conquests may be. 

Boy saw it all — ^all that was to be seen, that 
is, and deluded himself by thinking he saw 
more. He thought that Kate had seen the folly 
of it, and administered a rebuff at last to the in- 
terloper. Her hand happening to be on his 
arm when this view of the case struck him, he 
pressed it, muttering "Kate" feelingly at the 
same moment, and for that moment Kate was 
almost tempted to be truthful, and let the man 
on whom she really relied see a little of the 
love she really had for him. But that moment 
passed — the taint was too strong in her ; all in- 
terest would go from the %ame when once she 
had shown her hand. Besides, she wanted to 
see that fair girl with the bright hair and eyes 
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pit herself against her (Kate),* and this she 
judged Miss Fleming would not be likely to do, 
if once Roy were known to be engaged. ** She 
shall have her chance," Kate thought as she 
looked awaj from Boy, who was bending his 
liead and trying to make her glance up at him, 
"which she would not do until she had arranged 
a speech which went very wide of the meaning 
of his muttered "Kate." "Miss Fleming is 
Tery pretty ?*' she said, facing him at last with 
an expression that was half critical, half inno- 
cent, and wholly unsatisfactory to him ; ** very 
pretty, indeed," she continued when he did not 
respond, " she has such big blue eyes." 

Somehow or other the praise did not seem 
quite worthy either of the spoken about or the 
speaker. It would have applied with equal 
force and truth to the majority of school-girls 
whom it had been his fate to meet in the course 
of bis walks about the suburbs of London. He 
felt this, and what was more unpleasant, he 
knew that Miss Letbbridge felt it too. Women 
never can "damn with faint praise" without 
betraying themselves. 

" I think very few people * very pretty,' " he 
replied at length when Kate forced him to say 
something by interrogating, "Isn't she?" "I 
think very few people * very pretty,* and I don't 
care much fo'r pretty women, but I like my cous- 
in Georgie's face immensely." 

" Yes, there's a good deal of sweetness in it," 
Kate answered in a tone that was meant to con- 
vey, and that did convey, to Roy the fact of 
Miss Lethbridge having failed to discover any 
thing besides sweetness in the countenance un- 
der consideration. Clever as the bright-minded 
girl on his arm was, she overshot the mark in 
saying that, for it made Roy look for a motive 
for the lack of discrimination, and find one in 
jealousy of Georgie as a rival belle, not as the 
dreaded swayer of his allegiance from herself, 
in which he >vronged her a little, as she richly 
deserved, for her shortcomings were many. 



. CHAPTER XXXI. 

MB. FLEMIKQ AND MISS BARLOW MISUNDER- 
STAND EACH OTHER. 

Meaitwhile life went upom four wheels and 
C springs with Miss Barlow. Day after day 
she was up at what appeared unnatural hours to 
Mr. Fleming when he heard of them, in order 
that she might water Miss Fleming's pet plants 
before breakfast. The thoughtful young mis- 
tress of the mansion had organized all things 
beautifully for her substitutes, and in gratitude 
for this care for her comfort, the substitutes 
strove to render unto all things that were Geor- 
gie's all that they needed. 

She would even have risked her neck unnec- 
essarily, after the weak manner of her kind, 
behind the Bribery pony, had Miss Fleming's 
groom permitted it. She absolutely tortured 
Miss Fleming's dogs — who were averse to senti- 



ment — by her attentions, and the minute por- 
tions into which she broke the biscuit, which she 
seemed to the poor animals to be ever at hand 
to present them with. The careful manner in 
which she tended his tea nearly drove Mr. Flem- 
ing out of his mind daily for the first week of 
her stay under his roof. Her habit of dribbling 
out the milk and asking him after each dribble 
whether that "was enough,. Or too much or tSb 
little," made the poor gentleman pray for her 
departure more fervently than he had prayed for 
many a long day. Georgie shook his nerves 
sometimes by clattering the cups and spoons, 
and being perfectly regardless of the ruthless 
row she made herself. But Miss Barlow was 
more trying to them through her absolute avoid- 
ance of noise. He could not help listening for 
some sound of her voice or rustle of her dress 
that should not seem meek-spirited and sub- 
dued. After lending an unwilling ear to some 
of her murmured directions to the servants, he 
would have thanked her and been really grateful 
had she cried aloud. Young women with the 
easy grace and unfettered action of to-day had 
been about him too long for this relic of a past 
era to fit his taste. He left her very much to 
the grand solitude of the drawing-room of an 
evening almost invariably, and breathed more 
freely when at about eleven she would steal up 
stairs >vith that peculiarly cautious tread which 
makes itself heard all over the thickest-walled 
house. Stairs that had never been creaked he- 
fore creaked beneath Miss Barlow's humble feet. 
Once or twice Mr. Fleming felt himself con- 
strained to creep to the study door, and watch 
her as she made her unpretentious progress to 
bed, evidently ready to explain her appearance 
there to any incidental mouse if it chose to come 
out and interrogate her. Georgie had empow- 
ered her to ask whomsoever of her friends she 
willed from the town to come and feast and revel 
after their kind, and generally cheer her soli- 
tude. But Miss Barlow was essentially moder- 
ate in her grasp of hnppiness. Tea and gossip 
could be hers at any time at home. She re- 
flected moreover that the less she saw of her 
friends while she staid at Helston, the more 
she would have to narrate to them in the long 
winter evenings coming. So she abstained from 
the town society, and had her reward by being 
sneered at by it for trying to cut them, as they 
thought, now she was " in the house of one of 
the county people on sufferance." 

A collector of curious facts would have found 
her very satisfying during "fytte the first of this 
romaunt" she had commenced. The bump of 
veneration was well developed under her sparse 
pale tresses. Theoretically and practically she 
reverenced ancient customs that had obtained in 
the old rectory when she was a girl, and curates 
had sighed for her, and she had sighed for them. 
For instance, she was rigorous in the matter of 
dressing for dinner, baring her bony shoulders 
to the utmost limit that had been allowed by 
propriety in her youth, and then discreetly trim- 
ming them and toumg^tiL^TSi ^q^tjl'wjOcl^nrx^- 
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ble arrangement of net, stiff by nature, and 
stiffer through the agency of thd tambour needle 
— one of those scarfs of the fretful porcupine 
kind which " warn the touch," without by any 
means '* winning the sense." There was what 
Mr. Dickens has termed a touch-me-notishness 
about the form thus adorned that was only 
equaled by the gloved hands, which at the hour 
of seven she regularly offered to Mr. Fleming^s 
view for a few minutes as they rested on the 
table opposite to him. Those gloves were a 
flagrant offense to Mr. Fleming ; they required 
so much tugging to get them off, being wickedly 
tight about the knuckles. They were gloves 
that did away with all desire on the part of those 
who saw them, to touch the hands they encased. 
Gloves that involved feebleness of gesture in 
their wearer by reason of the extreme tension 
they were subjected to at the wrist, and the lav- 
ish waste of good stout material at the finger- 
tips. Yet, for all this, gloves that finally fur- 
thered the "inevitable end" — words which a 
'^ loftier language and a graver tone" than mine 
Jidve made familiar to the modern fiction-read- 
ing public. 

They fidgeted Mr. Fleming in fact, and made 
•-f him think more than he otherwise would have 
, done about their wearer. It occurred to him 
that perhaps she did not wear what was simply 
detestable by preference, but out of some strong 
need which it was hard for his imagination to 
conceive. It was many years since old Barlow's 
death— still, after a slight effort, Mr. Fleming 
recalled the circumstances attending it. Bumor 
said at the time that the provision the poor old 
rector had been able to make for his daughter 
had been very small, and the girl (she was a girl 
then, with shoulders that were not an anatomi- 
cal study when bared) had gone away for some 
years, and striven to increase her hoard by fight- 
ing the battle of life as companion to a lady. 
Mr. Fleming checked his reflections at this point 
and gazed at the faded woman opposite to him, 
saying aloud, 

"Good heavens! that's twenty-five years 
ago." 

She smiled the smile that can only be called 
up after a long period of waiting on the words 
and looks of others. That smile that agrees 
with what it does not comprehend, and acqui- 
esces in what it has not been asked about. That 
smile that is managed by the muscles of the 
face alone, and with which the eyes and the 
heart and the mind have nothing to do. That 
serf smile that is only learned after long years 
of oppression — she smiled that^smile now, and 
waited with the patience that is its twin, for a 
better cue before she answired. 

" I'm thinking that it'alve-and-twenty years 
ago since your father, my j)oor old tutor, died," 
Mr. Fleming exphfined ; * time flies indeed." 

"It does, indeed," Miss Barlow replied, 
shaking her head. 

"We were both younger, then. Miss Barlow 
— both younger, eh ?" Mr. JFleming suggested, 
fr/ili a sioker of hilarity that faded as he re- 



membered that he had been the husband of sl 
great beauty, and the father of a fair family of 
sons and daughters, five-and-twenty years ago. 
The daughters were still — the sons were not! 
That flicker of hilarity faded out suddenly, leav- 
ing him sadder than before, and he marked 
gratefully that Miss Barlow looked very sympa- 
thetic. It would sometimes be better for us all 
— even for old gentlemen — if we could " be free 
of the contrast of remembered things," especial- 
ly after dinner. 

" Why, God bless my soul," Mr. Fleming re- 
sumed presently, getting himself together as 
host again, " there was a talk of your being 
married then, I remember ; I foiget how that 
ended." 

It was so long, so very long since the daugh- 
ter of Eve sitting there had heard a sound of 
such things in connection with herself. A 
"talk of her being married!" There had been 
such, truly, in the days gone by, but the world had 
rolled on a quarter of a century and forgotten 
it. On the instant she remembered that " talk," 
and all that had given rise to it, and for the in- 
stant she was the rector's young pretty daugh- 
ter again, listening to the sentences that a fair- 
faced young priest had constructed with a view 
to her approbation. Then the instant was pass- 
ed, and she recollected herself, and uttered one 
of the self-sustaining platitudes she had been 
wont to utter to herself and her canary. 

"We parted by mutual consent, Mr. Fleming, 
feeling that circumstances rendered it impossi- 
ble." Mr. Fleming couldn't help feeling that 
he had seen the same sentence in some by-gone 
annual, and that Miss Barlow had done the 
same. Consequently he could think of nothing 
original to say in reply, and so fell back upon 
his former remark of, 

"We were both younger in those days^eh. 
Miss Barlow, both younger. You've worn better 
than I have, though — much better. Not had 
my trials. You've not lost three of the finest 
sons a wretched father ever survived." 

"I have not, indeed," Miss Barlow replied, 
blushing a little, and bridling a little, and wish- 
ing "poor dear Mr. Fleming wouldn't be so 
very forgetful." 

"And I hope you never may," Mr. Fleming 
went on solemnly, merely by a way of getting the 
subject into his own hands again, "I hope you 
never may; take warning by me and make 
much of your children while they're spared to 
you." 

Miss Barlow suffered modest agonies, and Mr. 
Fleming was absolutely unconscious of them. 

"Thank God that there were very few re- 
quests of Dolph's that I ever denied," the poor 
father continued, with a sob in his throat ; "I 
should like to show you some of his letters — 
some of his acknowledgments, when I had done 
more than perhaps he expected." 

Miss Barlow made manifest her belief that 
under heaven no higher happiness could be hers 
than hearing ifiome of the grateful effusions of 
the beau sabrei^r. 
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** He had a noble — shall we go into my study ? 
— a noble heart." 

Miss Barlow, whose acquaintance with Cap- 
tain Fleming had been of rather a limited na- 
tare, indorsed the statement in a way that might 
liave led one to suppose the nobility of Dolph^s 
lieart had been her special study for some time 
past. 

'* A noble heart,** the old gentleman repeated, 
leading the way to his study, **and you can't 
value that too highly in your children. Miss 
Barlow — you can't value that too highly, take 
my word for it.'* 

Once more Miss Barlow blushed and bridled, 
and then told herself, that however difficult the 
task, it certainly behooved her to clear what she 
conceived to be a mist of misapprehension from 
Mr. Fleming's mind. ** Ck)uld the old gentle- 
man be getting lax notions late in life?** she 
asked herself with horror. His allusions made 
her tremble with virtuous indignation ; he must 
be quelled, but how. 

"Never having replaced the memory, to 
which you alluded to just now,'* she began trem- 
ulously, ** it has not been my fate to know the 
cares of a family.'* 

"Hasn't it? then you're very lucky," Mr. 
Fleming interrupted, utterly oblivious of what 
Miss Barlow was aiming at, and only anxious 
to make her conversant with the contents of 
some of Dolph's letters. And then poor Miss 
Barlow floundered still farther into her explana- 
tion, till Mr. Fleming thought she was putting 
the fact of her never having " known such cares" 
before him as a reproach to the world. 

He attempted a bit of small philosophy, as- 
suring her that all evils remedied themselves in 
time, and begging her " to be calm," which, in 
parenthesis, I may observe is about as futile a 
piece of advice as men can oifer women. The 
mere suggestion of the possibility that at the 
moment she is the reverse of " calm" seems to 
give her a license to be feebly riotous of which 
she indulges herself to the full. It is the tone 
of entreaty, adopted with good intentions, which 
doep^ the mischief. A curt assertion to the effect 
that the irrelevantly hysterical is making an 
idiot of herself, is thrice as efficacious^ The 
more Mr. Fleming entreated Miss Barlow to be 
calm, the more she wouldn't. She made Mr. 
flaming feel the full force of her unprotected 
position, and heartily wish that she was a mat- 
ron with a few genuine troubles, that might be 
touched upon without impropriety. He was not 
so good a saint, and she was far from being as 
wily, as the famous Kathleen, but St. Kevin's 
danger was a trifle to Mr. Fleming's on this 
eventful night. For on it was born the idea that 
this woman would not be half so great a nui- 
sance as she now was, if she were given the 
wider scope and the broader interests of a wife 
and mother. Her sympathy about Dolph, and 
Dolph's difficulties, and (shall it be written ?) 
occasionally disgraceful defalcations, was very 
soothing to the bereaved father, who shunned 
the subject with his daughters, because he fan- 



cied that as they were above it, so they were be- 
yond all feeling for it. If she had only been 
a married woman, knowing something of men 
and money matters, Mr. Fleming believed that 
Miss Barlow would have been invaluable to 
him as an adviser. He longed to tell her, and 
did tell her, about Roy and Roy's obstinacy — how 
as heir Roy wanted to make his own terms, 
while agreeing to the decreasement of his patri- 
mony. Miss Barlow shivered to hear of such 
self-interest and worldly - mindedness, on the 
part of a young man \iho was not and never 
could be Mr. Fleming*s son. In saying which 
the simply stupid woman played her cards as 
skillfully as the most arrant adventuress could 
have done. It was there that the shoe pinched. 
Helston would go to a * * highly respectable worthy 
young man,*' so far as Mr. Fleming knew, but 
not to his son. If wives above suspicion and 
sons and heirs could but be purchased, Mr. Flem- 
ing would have paid a heavy fine for a pair on the 
spot, as this reflection occurred to him in a sud- 
den access of cruel force. 

He had no son ! He, the last direct repre- 
sentative of a race that had come down smooth- 
ly, without a single break, into the nephew line, 
from the date of those floral wars, when "roses 
red and roses white" symbolized the deadliest 
ill feeling, and the most sanguinary state of 
society. The founder of the Fleming family 
had been a favorite (without reproach) of that 
judicious Queen's, who never sought to stay the 
tide so long as her " own" floated on to fortune. 
And from that day to this, Helston, with all a\f- 
pertaining thereto, had come down from father 
to son without a flaw. Mr. Fleming's voice 
trembled as he commented on this fact, after 
having stumbled through pages of poor Dolph's 
penitence for his ever-recurring extravagance. 
His voice trembled, and his hand shook, and — 
Miss Barlow's sympathy was very soothing. 

"His death will bring my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave," Mr. Fleming remarked as 
he locked up the letters and took oflf his specta- 
cles ; and Miss Barlow, oblivious of the serio- 
comic aspect of the affair, replied, 

" Oh ! sir ! and you in the prime of life !** 

It was grand! • 

A revelation ! 

An idea! 

And it fell upon good ground. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

KATE' HEDGES. 

The day was dyinfc jwearily, as it seemed to 
some of those with i^m we have to do. Mrs. 
Lyster, for example, yund this last of the flower 
shows for the seasoiAo mu<^ of a failure that 
she resolved never to assist in creating a replica 
of it by contributions from the Hold green-houses 
and gardens. * * Clarence's conduct" for the last 
hour of her stay in the tent was of a nature to- 
dismay and dlsg^ust «t l^?,"^ \\^\w\& \"kss»s. '^x^:^ 
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his lady mother. After that brief conversation 
which has been recorded, in the coarse of which 
she commended him for being gracious, for po- 
litical purposes, to people so entirely out of his 
own line. Captain Lyster left his mother and got 
himself back, he never knew why or how, to Miss 
Lethbridge's side. But a cloud had arisen be- 
tween him and the beams she was wont to shed 
upon him. While he had been absent, the best 
of the day had passed, the freshest bloom had 
been looked off the flowers; and, hardest of all, 
Maurice Byrne had shown himself negligent of 
her presence and indifferent to her conversation. 
Hitherto, whenever they had been together, be- 
fore the world, Mr. Byrne had been so very 
much at the feet of the girl to whom to-day he 
tried to be polite. Kate marked the change, 
and what was more intolerable still she saw that 
others marked it too. Maurice Byrne was in 
earnest now — ^bent upon bringing all his influ- 
ence to bear on the woman whose life he wanted 
to weld in with his own. He had no time nor 
inclination to pursue his system for developing 
Miss Lethbridge's peculiar talents. 

Thousands of portraits have been painted of 
the "woman scorned." We are familiar with 
her in an endless variety of styles. Her sem- 
blance has been seized, her lineaments portray- 
ed in strong, deep colors when her wrath has 
taken a tragic turn, and in bright light hues and 
touches when the comic side of her disappoint- 
ment has been the one shown to society. Kate 
Lethbridge would not have done as a model for 
either extreme. Her heart was not concerned 
in this affair, which, while seeming to die so 
easily, tortured her in its death-throes. But her 
vanity was. It had seemed quite in the order 
of things to the girl who went with each fresh 
feeling to its utmost limit, regardless of its im- 
mediate predecessor, that she should sow her 
favors broadcast, and that every inch of soil on 
which they fell should give forth grateful re- 
turns. It staggered and surprised her to find 
that when she could and would have bestowed 
her undivided attention on him, Maurice Byrne 
abstained from claiming it, and that his absti- 
nence was not caused by pique or jealousy, but 
just by an utter absence of desire for the thing 
relinquished, was painfully clear. 

** * Temporary insanity,' as Roy calls it ; we're 
all subject to it. He's infatuated for the time 
with that iceberg," Kate thought, as she rested 
on a bench at the end of a row of prize roses. 
Then she gazed at Mrs. Darrock, the " iceberg" 
referred to, until the pair became conscious of 
her fixed regard, and Mr. Byrne mentioned it 
and its "n^smeric effect." 

** If you're tired, Kate Jear, we may as well 
go home," her mother saul, brightly, coming up 
to her at this moment. 1 Mrs. Lethbridge had 
passed a pleasant afternoon. She had seen 
numbers of her friends, and she had got an 
'honorable mention' for her horseshoe-gerani- 
ums. Altogether, she was in a state of satisfac- 
• tion with her section of the world, and her ac- 
cents grated on Kate's ears. 



"I don't think I'm tired," she replied, hesi- 
tatingly, and while she was saying it. Captain 
Lyster escaped out of the line of his mother's 
sight, as he thought, and came and sat down on 
an inverted hamper by Kate's side. 

"Shall you ride to-morrow?" he whispered, 
and she shook her head and answered aloud, 

** No — certainly not." 

•" Why * certainly not,' with such emphasis, 
Miss Lethbridge?" 

Maurice Byrne came up to her, away from 
Mrs. Darrock at last, as she answered, 

** Because I can't look forward to a new form 
of pleasure just now. I haven't had half enough 
rose-show, and sun subdaed by a tent, and brass 
band, and the desultory conversations with all 
the nicest people I know." * 

She had thrown off all appearance of weari- 
ness — she had banished every look of trouble, 
fatigue, annoyance, and disappointment as the 
cleverest man she knew, who had shown himself 
tired of her, approached. She had done it with 
an effort, but she had done it completely. Mau- 
rice Byrne saw the success, but he had also seen 
the struggle to achieve it. 

" Satiety would set in soon if the sun and 
show, and brass band, and even the nice people 
lasted much longer — sooner for you than for 
any one I know," he said, coming and standing 
before her. 

"Then let me be satiated," she replied, laugh- 
ing, " what I complain of is, that my little bits 
of happiness always get cut off short." 

** You haven't what people call a well-disci- 
plined mind,'* Captain Lyster suggested, as if 
Kate's non-possession of the order of mind desig- 
nated was rather an honorable thing. She lift- 
ed her shoulders with a more impatient gesture 
than she had ever previously permitted herself 
to indulge in before Captain Lyster, as she re- 
plied, 

" When a time is pleasant to me I always 
feel it so hard that it can't continue without 
change or shadow of turning, till I get tired of 
it." 

**Time wouldn't have to wait long," Captain 
Lyster muttered, growing sententious in his in- 
dignation at her disregard of his remark, and 
her refusal to ride to-morrow; "half an hour 
hence you'll vote this business a bore, and want 
to go home." 

" Not if all the conditions I now find pleasant 
continue," she answered, quickly, looking up in 
Maurice Byrne's face as she spoke, " but they 
won't, that is what I complain of. You, for in- 
stance, Mr. Byrne, won't be here half an hour 
hence, and I shouldn't care to sit here and look 
at the roses alone." 

"You needn't be alone unless you like," 
Captain Lyster muttered still ; but there was a 
reconciliatory tone about his muttering now.' 
Kate smiled graciously upon him and made him 
think pleasant things of himself for having made 
the speech by saying, 

" No, Roy Fleming would be with us, I sup- 
pose, but 
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*^Ah! these rofles something hold 
Other roses seem to Lack.** 

She half sang the words out, in such apparent 
iinconsciotisness of all they might seem to mean 
to either man, that Captain Lyster looked upon 
the introduction of the strain as another little 
hit of feminine irrelevance. Maurice Byrne 
knew better. 

'* You'll think that of all the roses as they 
bloom in succession about your path, Miss Leth- 
bridge,'' he said, with his strangely sweet laugh 
rolling in and out among hb words. ^* Come 
up to the hall this evening. Mrs. Petherton is 
going to give us all the pleasure of trying to get 
you to come, and I'll teach you another song 
about a rose ; will you learn it ?" 

" Sing it, do you mean ?" 

"Yes." 

" Are the words youra ?" 

"No ; only Goethe's ; but I have set them." 

" I thought you detested music, Mr. Byrne. 
I have heard you wish that unfortunate who fid- 
dles for our amusement no worse hell than to 
hear himself through all eternity." 

"I assure you I don't contemplate hearing 
this small composition of mine through eterni- 
ty, or, what#s more to the point, through all 
time ; but I should like to hear you sing it, and 
to judge from your manner of doing so whether 
my * Heideroslein' * holds something' as sweet 
to yod as Berger's aiTangement of Harold's pro- 
ceedings on a summer day." 

"Kate, we want you to come back to dinner 
with us," Mrs. Petherton exclaimed, bearing 
rnthlessly down into the middle of a conversa- 
tion that would not be easily renewed, Kate felt. 
"Thank you, Nellie — yes, very happy," she an- 
swered, quickly, hoping that Nellie would go 
away again as abruptly as she had come. But 
Nellie had no such intention. For the last 
hour Mrs. Petherton's life had been dreary. 
Four of her sisters had surrounded her, begging 
her to have croquet that evening. "We've 
seen so little of you lately, Nellie," they added, 
affectionately, and Mrs. Petherton had been 
compelled not only to acknowledge the truth 
of their statement, but to accede to their re- 
quest. 

" We're going to have croquet this evening, 
Captain Lyster ; will you risk colds, and all sons 
of things, and come and help to make up a 
side ?" When she said * * risk all sorts of things," 
Nellie's eyes gave one half-laughing, half-deri- 
sive glance toward Kate Lethbridge, an atten- 
tion Kate acknowledged by lowering her lids 
and giving one long, level look at Nellie in re- 
turn. 

"Of course he will brave the new danger," 
Rate answered for him, assuming that it was 
Miss Fleming to whom Mrs. Petherton had al- 
luded ; "we all pale before it, but it's too fasci- 
nating for any man to flee from." 

" Then I suppose Pm to leave Kate with you, 
Mrs. Petherton," Mrs. Lethbridge asked, as she 
joined the group, and while the two ladies were 
settling how and when Kate should go home 



that night, Maurice Byrne walked off and re- 
joined Mrs. Darrock, and Captain Lyster took 
an opportunity of whispering, 

" Why won't you ride to-morrow ? don't you 
know very well that I have an antidote against 
the new — " 

*' Poison ? then the antidote's poisonous, too, 
I suppose?" 

" What harsh terms ! I was going to repeat 
your expression, and say the * new danger,* " he 
replied, in his silkiest accents. " The antidote 
may prove poison to me," he continued in a 
lower tone. 

Kate laughed, but though she laughed, and 
affected by doing so to have but a light belief in 
all he said or suggested, she felt glad that he had 
said it. It would " do Roy good," she argued, 
from most en'oneons premises, to see other men 
appreciated her. Without going deeply into the 
subject, she permitted herself to indulge in the 
idea of the appreciation continuing through the 
whole of her life, even after she. married Roy 
and was a model wife. But he was to be made 
to understand how it was offered, and why it was 
accepted then, and all of them should be with- 
out fear or reproach. At present Roy could 
not with justice say a word, or nourish a spark 
of anger against her. Every one must notice 
how Mr. Fleming was devoting himself to the 
blonde beauty with the radiant hair and eyes, 
and every body v.ould not know that he only did 
so because she was his cousin. Kate pouted, 
and her little head went up proudly as the possi- 
bility struck her of other people misconstruing 
Roy's attention toiGeorgie, and speaking of hci- 
self (Kate) as slighted. Theoretically Miss 
Lethbridge was incapable of jealousy. So per- 
haps it was her acute perceptive powers united 
to her kind-heartedness alone which caused her 
to say, when Mrs. Petherton gathered her flock 
together for the purpose of telling off portions 
of it into different can iages, 

**You have tired your cousin, Roy? I'm 
sure Miss Fleming has a headache." 

"Has she? No!" Roy answered with the 
right touch of conventional concern, and nothing 
beyond it. 

"Pm afraid she has — she looks so dull." 
Then all the warm delight she felt at having 
this extension of thfe "dalliance and the wit, 
the flattery and the strife," in which she had 
been reveling lately burst forth, and she added, 
*'0h! Roy, it has been a dream this day," 
making the "dream" drop off her tongue in a 
way that was peculiar to her when she was de- 
lighted. 

He was settling her in the wagonette, as she 
spoke, and his hand pressed hers as it rested on 
the side-rail. "Don't let him drive off for a 
minute," he said, and then he ran back to the 
tent, from whence he presently emerged with a 
big bouquet of the prize roses. 

" I have got the best flowers for you, Kate," 
he whispered, as he handed them to her, "per- 
haps the memory of the dream will la&t «& \r»^^ 
as tVie rosea •, V\\\ ^q\x «.<lq.^^\. ^^\s^T^ 
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Then Miss Lethbridge was verjr true to her- 
self — ^very true to all the fervor and falseness of* 
her changeable natare. She forgot all about 
the apt and suggestive quotations she had but 
just now made to another than Roy^ as she 
leaned over to say to him in tones that he, and 
he alone, heard, 

" Those lines were graceful that we read the 
other night, were they not ?'* 

"Which?" he asked. "Hold hard," he 
shouted to the driver, as he eagerly listened to 
her appendix. 

"Why, those supposed to be written by 
somebody when somebody else offers him a 
rjig: 

" * Accept It, darling? surely yes, 

This ring of diamonds, emeralds too; 
As I would take no need to press 

A leaf, a crovn from you. 
No rudest art, no richest ore 
Could make its value less or more.* 

Now I feel like an idiot for having snid all 
that." 

"/don't think you one. I dine at Pether- 
ton's, too, to-night, so I must be off home to 
dress.'* 

Then the wagonette started, and as Hoy 
looked after it Kate buried her face softly in her 
bunch of flowers, saying, " My roses, my roses !*' 
very much as if she loved the gift for the sake 
of the giver. 

As he rode home, the fine old air to which 

some even flner old English words arc set, came 

into his mind : 

*^ But if thou wilt be constant then. 
And fidthful to thy word, 
ril make thee famous by my pen 
And glorious by my sword. 

" 1*11 serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never beard before, 
1*11 deck and crown thee o*er with bays, 
And love thee more aud more.*' 

He went over that verse two or three times, 
the sharp clang of his horse's hoofs seeming to 
chime in with the air. He did not seek to ap- 
ply the meaning, but the song came to his mind 
very readily this day as if its sentiments fitted 
the occasion. " How does it begin ?" he asked 
himself, wlien he got tired of the one clearly- 
remembered vei*8e. Then he tried the opening 
lines, and broke down, and finally found that he 
could not remember more of it than — 

"> But if thou use me as a blind 
I'll never love thee more.'* 

" I'll get Kate to learn that song," he thonghf, 
as the words came well home to him ; " it is 
better than all the ballads that have been * said 
and sung' of late years ; there's a good moral 
about it that may do Miss Kate good — ^the dear 
little thing." 

Then he gave his horse its head, and still as 
he rode along, and while he dressed, and even 
when he went on his way to the hall, those two 
last-remembered lines clung to him — 

" But if thou use me as a blind 
1*11 never love thee more.'* 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



^ DEIDEBOSLEIN. 

"The bay window in the end of Nellie's gor- 
geous drawing-room gave upon the croqnet- 
lawn, so on their way out to play soon after din- 
ner tliey filtered throngh the room where the pi- 
ano stood, and one or two of them remained by it 
The second Miss Collins, who had thick ankles 
and thought croquet a stupid game, was one, 
and Mr. Geof. Petherton who knew nothing of 
the game was the other. 

" So we can't try the song yet," Mr. Byrne 
said to Kate, " I don't fancy them for * audience' 
of your rendering of my ideas.** 

She liked the combination he expressed. 

"No, we'll wait a little; 'learned in the 
twilight!' I shall think of it when you're pone 
away, as that ; let us go out and take charge of 
our balls." 

"You will think of me when I'm gone away ? 
no, you won't, little Kate." 

He spoke very tenderly, not because he felt 
tenderly toward Kato Lethbridge in particular, 
but because his heart was soft toward things in 
general. He was going away on a roving and 
a dangerous commission very soon>— and he did 
so earnestly desire that Mrs. Darrock's heart 
should incline to him, as of old, before he left. 
Clever cynic, debonair disbeliever, as he was, 
he did sometimes feel the need of something 
trustful and tender about him, of some one who 
would care if he were in danger, and be likely 
to utter more than one brief ejaculation of sur- 
prise, should his death be recorded in the pa- 
pers. One of those periods of need was upon 
him this night, as he stood looking out af the 
group on the lawn, who were waiting while Mrs. 
Darrock made her first strokes, carelessly but 
skillfully making her balls glide through the 
hoops in a way that was very winning in more 
senses than one. 

Presently, Mr. Byrne and Kate Lethbridge 
were called to take their turns. Mrs. Pether- 
ton abstained from interfering with her second 
sister and Geof. " If he should take a fancy 
to her it would be a mercy, I'm sure," she said 
to Tom ; " mind you tell him how sweet-tem- 
pered we Collin s's all are, Tom — and take care 
never to put me out and make me contradict 
your assertion, while he's here," she continued 
laughingly, as she leaned upon her mallet and 
watched Kate beginning to play. 

She played prettily enough, with a due regard 
to effect, giving the side stroke with one hand, 
and balancing her foot on the ball with a little 
air that none of the others displayed ; but scien- 
tifically her game was bad. She was not in 
earnest in it, even in appearance, to-night. She 
wanted to be in the moon-lighted drawing-room, 
learning that song the refrain of which Maurice 
Byrne sang now and again, as he stood near to 
her — looking at Mrs. Darrock. 

** Roeebnd, rosebud red, 
Koeebud brightly blowing,** 

he chanted, and Kate articulated the words under 
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her breath, catching just that bit of the^fiir, ifiid 
wondering whether he meant to test her^bility* 
by making her sing German words, whiSk^she 
should not understand, with correct feelingiind 
proper emphasis. 

" You're on Miss Fleming's side, are you not ?" 
she asked suddenly, walking up to Roy, " and 
you follow me, you know." 

"No, she succeeds you,'* Roy replied, and 
Kate sent the words, **I thought so!" shivering 
through her lips in a way that gave them an- 
other than their obvious meaning. 

**How ingenious you are, Kate," he said, 
shaking his head at her, ** but I have a very 
clear conscience, you won't make me feel guihy ; 
neither Georgie nor any one else will ever suc- 
ceed you with me." He quite believed himself 
as he spoke. 

** Oh ! Roy ! nothing lasts, nothing, nothing ; 
how pretty all this is — and we shall go in present- 
ly and leave it." 

It was ** all" pretty, very pretty indeed. The 
stage was fair, and the actors supported each 
other excellently well. The croquet -lawn at 
Thursford Hall had gained for its mistress a 
better reputation for taste in the neighborhood 
than any thing else had done. It was a large 
oblong piece of turf slightly sunk and bordered 
by sloping terraces covered with flowers. Wide 
flights of steps broke the centre of the sides and 
ends, and on each one of these large stone vases 
fliled with geraniums and mignonnette were 
placed. Beyond the little terraces the other 
portion of the gardens stretched, studded with 
tall flowering shrubs and trees, whose moist 
feathery foliage was motionless on this cloud- 
less autumn night. '^ It's a bit out of Boccaccio^" 
Kate sighed as Mrs. Darrock sat down on one 
of the lower steps, while Georgie after a rapid 
and triumphal progress became a rover and gave 
her attention to bettering Roy's position. 

The soft splendor of that golden second-sum- 
mer night toned all things down. There was 
not a harsh outline visible. Under the strong 
moonbeams the women's faces grew of a death- 
ly fairness that was almost dazzling, and their 
light floating dresses stood out in flakes of radi- 
ance as they sauntered about or leaned against 
the tall flower-fllled vases. It was all so quiet 
outside that sunken lawn. The only sounds 
that were heard were the good tones of well-bred 
men, and the light, shrill, silvery ones of ladies. 
The hour was so fair that it was no wonder Kate 
contemplated its fading with a pain that gave 
force to her exclamation of **0h ! Roy, nothing 
lasts, nothing, nothing." 

The exigencies of the game were a fair excuse 
for Kate keeping apart from Miss Fleming. If 
Georgie had shown the faintest shade of coolness 
to, or small appreciation of, Kate, that young 
jady would have liked the interloper better. As 
it was, Georgie's cordiality grated against Kate 
for some reason or other. Magnanimous as she 
strove to be even in her thoughts respecting Miss 
Fleming, the fact remains that she had to strive 
to be it. She would have liked Miss Fleming 



very much and have taken intense pleasure in 
watching the brilliant beauty, had Georgie con- 
templated a departure on the morrow. But as 
it was, Georgie was a gorgeous superfluity with 
which Kate could have dispe^ised. In a way 
she was jealous of both these sisters ; little as 
they had crossed her, still they had led the eye 
off her too much to be pleasant to one who 
would have liked to concentrate all love and ad- 
miration and flx it upon herself till she wearied 
of it. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Danock and Maurice Byrne 
were not making what he considered satisfac- 
tory progress. All coldness, all poor show of 
indiflerence, had been banished by her, but she 
was not a demonstrative woman, and the gentle 
gravity of her manner to-night would have told 
a man who knew less of her than Maurice did 
very little. He had said all he had to say on 
the subject of the future he proposed to her be- 
fore this evening ; it was quite understood be- 
tween them that iteration would be vain indeed. 
It all rested on her decision now, and she c6uld 
not decide. 

"This is like an Indian-summer night," he 
said to her, after a long silence. 

" How seldom we get them in England, and 
they're so good," she replied. 

* * If you go with me you will have many of 
them, probably." 

He did not say it in the sentimentally allusive 
style, or in the way of a romantic suggestion. 
He stated it as a fact. If she went with him 
she would probably enjoy many similar nights, 
as he was going to America, where the second 
summer is fairer than the flrst. 

" Maurice, I'm worse than weak ; but Heaven 
knows I'm not sure myself whether I'm going 
with you or not." 

** It would be more to the point if you knew," 
he replied. "The fault is not yours, though : 
I will not accept your negative until there's no 
time for you to reciiU it." 

She buried her face in her hands for a mo- 
ment. 

** This is quite new to me. I was never vac- 
illating before," she said at length, nervously, 
"until you said just now * If you go with me.' 
I thought the possibility of my doing so was 
over." 

"Very far from that; I think it better than 
ever," he replied quietly. "You're not like 
that delightful young person over the way there, 
who takes all that is offered to her because it is 
offered. My love has become very necessary to 
you, and you will starve without it ; it's your 
turn to play now." 

She gave him her hand to lift her from the 
step, and went over to her ball, with her head 
whirling as it had never whirled before. She 
was so different to Kate Lethbridge ; Mrs. Dar- 
rock's heart was so full of love for Maurice 
Byrne that she had no room even for the most 
transient feeling of jealousy as he went to Kate 
Lethbridge, and said, 

" T\\e ipiauo \* ^SLt\x\.Qi^^ «x\s\&\> wx^ -jwvxXiViiX 
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can tako care of itself down there for a time — 
it can't be croqueted into a worse place. What 
do you say to coming in and trying ' The Wild 
Rose?'" 

She threw down her mallet at once — 

«*Yes, delighted." 

Then they went into the drawing-room 
through the open bay window, and Kate rang 
for lights, and the singing-lesson commenced. 

Among the other attractions which natnre 
had vested in Kate was the precious one of a 
singularly thrilling and flexible voice. As a 
matter of course it had been badly cultivated, 
but in itself it was a sympathetic and sweet 
thing. A tremulous contralto, it — like its pos- 
sessor — expressed more than it felt. On the 
whole, it was a very fitting medium for the fol- 
lowing words, set to an air that had a little bit- 
terness, and a little mournfulncss, and a great 
deal of cleverness, in it. 

The following, at least, were the words Kate 
sang. For though she rashly adventured upon 
the German when he put them before her, she 
tottered through the first lines so lamely that he 
substituted an English version, into which she 
threw herself with all the feeling she could 
evince. 

^^ A boy espied in morning light 

A little rosebud blowing; 
*TMras so delicate and blight 
That he came to feast his sight. 

And wonder at its growing. 
Kosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Kosebud brightly blowing. 

*' I will gather thee, he cried, 

Kosebud brightly blowing; 
Then I'll sting thee, it replied, 
And you'll quickly start aside 

"With the prickle glowing. 
Bosebud, rosebud, rosebud red. 

Rosebud brightly glowing. 

" But he pluck'd it from the plain. 
The rosebud brightly blowing 1 

It tum'd and stung him, but in vain. 

He regarded not the pain, 
Homeward with it going. 

Kosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing." 

All the meaning of the song he had selected 

came in upon her at the commencement of the 

second verse, and she sang it through with a 

fierce fervor that showed him she needed no 

explanation of the selection he had made. 

There was actual pain in the way she rang out 

the words — 

" Rosebud, rosebnd, rosebud red, 
Kosebud brightly glowing.** 

**She is clever," he thought, approvingly; 
"few girls in the swing she is in, would have 
had the wit to see and the courage to make 
the application." The rich, soft, sighing sounds 
brought in two or three of the croquet players. 
Georgio Fleming came, heard a verse, and ran 
back for Roy. 

"Do come and listen to Miss Lethbridge,'* 
she said eagerly, and not only Roy but Captain 
Lyster came and listened, and cried "Brava!" 
when Kate concluded. "That steain again, it 
has a dying fall," Roy muttered, going up to the 
end of the piano. 



" I believe one might do the trois temps to it," 

Captain Lyster remarked ; and then Mrs. Peth- 

erton came to see what they were doing, and 

the song was sung again. Sung this time 

with a fuller fervor, with crimsoned cheeks and 

a glowing brow, and eyes that flashed through 

drooping lashes as she uttered the words, 

" But he plucked it from the plain. 
The rosebud brightly glowing,** 

and all of them, save Greoffrey Petherton, had 
a sort of silent feeling creep over them^ bat 
that gentleman did *^not like the tune, there 
was no getting hold of it,'' he said, "he liked 
something that made you feel jolly." Kate not 
being disposed to gratify his taste, Nellie's second 
sister strove to do so, by treating him to the 
choicest and liveliest bits from her limited rqter' 
toire; but he did not incline to dance music 
limpingly, and so finally he thumped out with 
one finger portions of "Early in the Morning, " 
and "Paddle your own Canoe," till the second 
Miss Collins "got hold of them," and played 
them with a vigor that enchanted Geoffrey Peth- 
erton, or would have done so, had the performer 
not been so "precious ugly." The contrast be- 
tween Kate's hands as they glanced over tlic 
keys, and those appended to the second Miss 
Collins, struck him unpleasantly. Kate's were 
small, marvelously small; even the hands of 
the two unmistakably thorough - bred sisters 
could not compete with them. "If that Miss 
Lethbridge were only civil and agreeable like 
your sisters, I should be inclined to have some- 
thing to say to her," Geoffrey said to his cousin 
that night, as they walked back from the lodge 
gates smoking their cigars, after having seen 
Kate well on her way home, and then left her 
under Roy's sole escort ; and Tom remembered 
the stolen glove and Kate's disregard of all his 
attentions, and replied, " Well, I wouldn't if I 
were you, that's all." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CAPTAIN LTSTEH's CONSIDERATION. 

To all outward seeming, matters remained 
very much where they were with all the chief 
actors in this little drama during the week fol- 
lowing the evening of the croquet-party. The 
second - summer weather continued, and the 
Thursford Hall and Grange people made the 
roost of it according to their several degrees, 
and were together a great deal under circum- 
stances that were sufficiently trying to their hearts 
and resolutions. Captain Lyster, too, joined h 
belle alliance, and made his motive for doing so 
manifest in a way that cured Roy of all jealousy 
concerning him. It was evident that Elate's 
rule over him was at an end, and that Miss 
Fleming's might, if she willed it, be a lasting and 
legitimate one. Apparently, the bright beauty 
did not will it ; she wore a coat of mail of which 
they none of them knew any thing, ai^d the 
deserter from the army Kate had raised stood 
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no chance of being suffered to fight as a regular 
under Miss Fleming's banner. 

He was so perfectly easy and unembarrassed 
in his manner of transferring his allegiance, 
that even Kate had no hard thoughts of him in 
her heart. He walked over to the rival camp 
in broad daylight, gracefully gliding from the 
ultra-devotional into the warmly-friendly man- 
ner to Kate in a way that proved the truth of 
the copy-book text ^at ** practice makes per- 
fect." No tyro could have been at once so un- 
mistakable and inoffensive in such a case. He 
managed so cleverly, that there was less pain to 
Kate in his defection than in Georgie's indiffer- 
ence to it. 

An intimacy had sprung up between the two 
girls. Georgie saw only what was good in 
Kate, and said only generous things of her in a 
way that charmed Roy, more especially as it 
seemed to him that they were always said un- 
designedly, and without reference to him in any 
way. She was exquisite, too^ in her treatment 
of a subject that she saw was a sore one with 
Kate — the extent, namely, of her — Georgie's — 
intimacy with and influence over Boydon while 
he had been at Helston. Georgie was too 
thorough-bred not to be judicious on that ten- 
derest point of honor between women ; whatever 
she might have in her heart, a female Othello 
even could have fancied no flaw in her conduct. 
She neither told her love, nor did she suffer 
concealment to prey upon her damask cheek — 
an indulgence of grief which is about as odious 
to others as the mind of woman has ever devised. 
*' Does Roy ride ? and if he does, can't we all 
go out together ? Mr. Petherton has offered to 
lend me a horse,'* she said to Kate, one morn- 
ing. Miss Lethbridge acceded to the plan with 
a promptitude that was bora of the pleasure she 
felt in being appealed to as settler of the sugges- 
tion, and as one who knew more about Roy's 
riding than his cousin herself. She acceded to 
it graciously — feeling sure that Georgie would 
not outshine her, or Mr. Petherton's horse put 
the filly out of court. So they rode together 
^ith Roy and Captain Lyster, and during this 
ride a new phase of the latter gentleman's char- 
acter was shown to Kate. 

They had kept together, four abreast, along 
the broad country road for an hour at least, 
iliss Fleming managed it so, being for widely 
different reasons equally averse to being alone 
^th either Captain Lyster or Roydon. But 
Kate unintentionally marred the plan after a 
time. A little double-diked field fence lay in- 
vitingly to the left, and Miss Lethbridge could 
not resist trotting up to and topping it. " The 
filly wouldn't take a bad place with the Quorn," 
■ Captain Lyster pulled up to say, as Kate re- 
turned to the road. And then they fell behind 
in a semi-accidental way, and he made tlie mis- 
take of growing explanatory. 

"I have been wishing for an opportunity of 
saying a few words to you. Miss Lethbridge," 
^e commenced rather hesitatingly. The " op- 
portunity" he had bee» wishing iot was his, but 



evidently the gay dragoon was rather nervous 
about taking it. 

"Yes ? what about ?" Ka te interrogated, gay- 
ly. She was very much p] jased both with her- 
self and with her horse at the moment. They 
had gone over the hedge and ditch together, 
with a unity of purpose and movement that was 
very pleasant. Miss Lethbridge was in great 
good temper, but not at all disposed to be senti- 
mental and softly subdued about any thing. 

Captain Lyster's horse veered a trifle to the 
left— just a hand's-breadth nearer to the filly 
that carried Kate, and Clarence made the move- 
ment an excuse for putting his hand on her off 
rein, as he said, 

**I beg pardon — I nearly cannoned against 
you, and the filly wouldn't have forgiven that 
liberty, would she ?" 

** I shouldn't have forgiven it — which is more 
to the purpose." 

** Miss Lethbridge ! you are angry with me ?" 

"No, I'm not," Kate rejoined, heartily, " but 
I shall be if you set even my own pet horse 
above me in any way." 

" Why wouldn't you ride the last time I ask- 
ed you ?" he said, plaintively. Now that he had 
commenced the explanation which he intended 
should put an end to what might be miscon- 
strued into flirting on his part, he felt strangely 
unwilling to do other than go again over the 
untrustworthy ground that had been such pleas- 
ant traveling. 

**0h ! I don't know," Kate said shyly. 

She too wished " to put an end to it," but she 
wanted to do it with honor and glory, in a way 
that should enhance her value in Captain Lys- 
ter's eyes, and cause hitti to be fraternally grate- 
ful forever, and inconsolable for a time. She 
quite hoped that he was not going to propose to 
her — little knowing what small cause for alarm 
she had in that score. 

^^DorCt you know," he asked, "was it mere 
indifference to my request, or was it" (and now 
the horse swerved closer to the filly again), " or 
was it that you were wise enough to sec my 
folly?" 

The blood surged up into her face as she an- 
swered, 

" I was wise enough to please myself in the 
matter, Captain Lyster." 

"Then you were indifferent?" he asked ea- 
gerly. 

"Indifferent about riding that day? yes, I 
suppose I was, as I could have ridden, and didn't 
ride." 

"And I was foolish enough, and selfish 
enough, to feel very angry with you for a while ; , 
now I know you were right, and it's a weight 
off my heart to tell you so." 

She looked at him with an angry surprise in 
her raised brows and gleaming hazel eyes. She 
who had always given him such kind bright 
glances hitherto. He really had gone farthei 
than he intended, he told himself, as ho prc' 
pared "to have it put now and have done with 
it." 
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*'Toa were ten tdmes more sensible than I 
have been, Miss Lethbridge ;*' she bent her head 
in prompt acceptan< e of what she felt to be the 
truth; '*if you had not brought me up with a 
check (that it was. hard to receive), I should 
have gone on until confusion came of it ; as it 
is, if you forgive me — and don't consider me a 
blackguard for haying risked our names being 
coupled together — " 

A scuffle, the filly back on her haunches, and 
Kate's voice calling to her to ' * be steady and not 
to shy at nothing," interrupted Captain Lyster's 
eloquence for a minute, then Kate said, 

"A gad-fly stung her, I fancy, pray go on." 

There was a degree of awkwardness in going 
on after this, but Captain Lyster was determined 
that no mists of misapprehension should cloud 
the way he was bent on taking now. So pres- 
ently he resumed, 

<* This is such a horrible place for tattle and 
talk about nothing, that of course you were quite 
right, and I am glad to have an opportunity of 
telling you so, and now we shall be as good 
friends as ever again." 

" Oh I certainly ; but what was I * quite right' 
about, please tell me." 

** You were right not to oblige me ; I'm not a 
bad fellow really, Miss Lethbridge, and though 
I shall lose some pleasant hours by it, it is bet- 
ter that our lonely rides should have come to an 
end, as some one says, 

«* ^I know- that folly's breath Is weak, 
And would not stir a feather ; 
And yet I would not have her Bpeak 
Your name and mine together.* 

You're not angry ?'* 

" Oh ! dear no" — the young general, scenting 
defeat for the first time, spoke in clear ringing 
tones, but her wrath was up and in possession 
— ** I'm only trying to remember a couplet in 
which to thank you for your consideration, Cap- 
tain Lyster. Praed helped you out of your 
difficulty, I believe. Burns shall find words for 
me: 

" * Oh ! would Bome power the glftie gle us, 
To see oursels a? others Bee ub, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us. 
And foolish notion:* 

we can't be too thankful to the poets, can we ? 
now let us get on to the others." 

They "did get on and join the others,'* and 
tlie others were quick to see that a change had 
come over them both since they fell behind. 
Naturally this change was misconstrued. < ^ He 
has proposed and been accepted," Roy thought 
as he marked Captain Lyster's air of dejection, 
not to say prostration. ** They have come to a 
misunderstanding about me,** the woman's finer 
sense suggested as Georgie glanced at them 
both. Miss Fleming pitied the pair graciously ; 
the cause of quarrel, honest as she was, was on 
the whole the reverse of offensive to her at its 
dawning. 

But shortly she saw it in another light. The 
flower Boydon Fleming meant to gather event- 
ually was degraded by this shedding of perfume 
on the path of another man. Hitherto, Georgie 



had not permitted herself the luxury of thinking 
hard things of the favorite, but the favorite was 
so well placed, the winning-post seemed to Geor- 
gie so very near — that she could but resent this ' 
easy, almost careless, going on Kate's part. A 
deeper look came into her eyes, and a brighter 
flush into her cheeks, and her head settled back 
with an air of haughty reprehension, as she 
looked at Kate ; and all these signs, and the 
meaning of them, were evident, and intensely 
aggravating to Miss Lethbridge. Kate checked 
all contrition for her own part in the matter, 
but allowed her indignation to rise against Roy 
and Georgie for the iniquity of which they had 
been guilty in riding on quietly, while she 
amused herself by a little fencing. . She felt 
distrustful of Georgie to an extraordinary de- 
gree, considering how perfectly passive Georgie 
had been. The feeling which had assailed her 
(Kate) at the first sight of Miss Fleming at the 
flower show, assailed her again. She under- 
went the same quick, sharp spasm, of envious 
admiration for the golden hair and the intensely 
blue eyes of the thorough-bred blonde beauty. 
Her heart throbbed, as the conviction came homo 
to her, that this girl had a soul as deep, and a 
mind to the full as bright, as her own, and it was 
on these she had relied for the continuation of 
that power over Roy, which she had exercised so 
wantonly. She had never told herself so, in so 
many words, but she had always felt vaguely, 
that he would never quite shake clear of the 
spell she had cast over him, because he would 
not be likely to meet another woman at once fo 
clever, so appreciative, and so amusing, as she 
knew Roy had found her to be. But now she 
knew herself well matched in these three re- 
spects, and surpassed in some others, by Miss 
Fleming. The truth came home to her with 
a terrible bitterness. If she had caused Roy to 
doubt her integrity and love, not all her bright- 
ness and fascination would be of the least avail 
to her, did he once take to comparing her with 
his cousin. For a few dark moments she seem- 
ed to look into the future — into a life where Roy 
was notr-into an existence of monotony, darker, 
deeper, more hideously intense, than she had 
ever known in the past. The vision, brief as it 
was, saddened and subdued her to such an ex- 
tent, that she looked an utterly different creat- 
ure when it passed, and she raised her head 
again ; there were deep-drawn lines of sorrow, 
that had gone into her soul like iron, round her 
mouth. There was the pallor that only comes 
from mental pain on her face, and over her eyes 
there was a cloud, dark enough to overshadow 
one even less sympathetic than Roy. 

**Kate! you're not well — what is it?" he 
asked, in a low tone, wheeling his horse round 
next to hers ; and at the words, and the sound 
of the tone they were uttered in — a tone that 
showed him to be interested in her still in the 
way a man can only be interested in the woman 
who is dearest to him — at this sound her faint- 
ing spirit rose, the vision was past ; she only 
saw herself the idol still of the man she really 
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loved — and her jealousy of Georgie and chagrin 
at Captain Lyster's consideration were alike for- 
gotten. 

"Don't I look well? I was tired — till you 
spoke," she replied, beaming up radiantly at 
once, and his heart took in the flattery she im- 
plied, and he found balm in it. 

" You tired by a little ride like this, after all 
the practice you have had lately ?" 

"Yes, really tired, Roy — when you ride 
ahead with Miss Fleming/' 

** What must I have been, lately, then — " he 
was beginning, but she interrupted him by say- 
ing, 

* ' Ah ! that's so different, Roy ; unfair of you 
to make the comparison. It's my nature, and 
means nothing ; but it's not yours ; besides — " 
She paused, blushing vividly, with no shame- 
facedn^ss, but with considerable pride and anger 
apparently. 

"I wish it were not your nature ; but you 
were going to add something — what else ? *■ be- 
sides,' you began ?" 

The filly was a superb pacer. For the last 
few moments she had obeyed a scarcely percep- 
tible pressure on the curb with such good effect 
that they were now some yards behind the other 
two. Kate had no need to whisper her explan- 
atory defense. She spoke it out unfalteringly. 
** Besides, isn't it a woman's part to remain 
quiescent — to be the passive recipient of atten- 
tions until they take a definite form, or — until 
she is known to be engaged ?" 

"Eate!" he said, speaking and looking as 
earnestly as he felt toward her, "do you feel 
sore you love me well enough to seem all you 
are (all I know you to be, my darling), if we 
were known to be pledged to each other?" 
"Yes," Kate replied, unhesitatingly. 
" Then it shall be so. But mind, young lady, 
no more flirting of any description, passive or 
active. The future Mrs. Fleming must take a 
higher stand than Miss Lethbridge has hitherto 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE GOLDEN HOU^. 

It was not wisely said — this authoritative 
caation. It made her ashamed of herself; a 
feeling that it is injudicious to cause in a wom- 
an; it is apt in time to react against the one 
who causes it. Her mortification at his daring 
to imply that hitherto she had not taken a high 
stand, kept her silent for a few minUbCS, during 
which Roy forgot what he had said last, and at 
the end of which he spoke again, soothingly. 

"I am going to Helston in a few days, dar- 
jing. I shall tell my uncle then that I shall 
introduce my bride to him soon. While I'm 
away, I shall leave you and Georgie to look 
after each other." 

" Royt I'm happier than I have ever been in 
my life," she exclaimed, warmly. All shame. 



mortification, doubt, and uncertainty vanished 
as she listened to the words of tender care and 
authority from the man she really loved. " I'm 
happier than I have ever been in my life,"' 
she repeated, half a note lower ; and no little 
pang of conscience told her that she was hap- 
pier than, perhaps, she deserved to be. Kate 
knew that to a certain degree she had been 
wild and wayward. But as yet she saw no 
cause to be sorry for it. So they went home 
engaged that day, and there were many, though 
mute, thanksgivings uttered by Mrs. Lethbridge 
that they were so. The affair was tangible — it 
had a distinct shape and a clear outline. ^*It 
was chaiming that they had settled it so soon, 
while she was down there," Georgie Fleming 
said, as she stood with one hand in Kate's and 
the other in Roy's at the conclusion of her con- 
gratulatory speech. Then Kate embraced her 
warmly, and Roy kissed her as he would have 
done the sister she seemed to him. And Geor- 
gie turned away with a ball in her throat and 
her teeth chattering. It was all so charming 
to her. 

So through the few following glowing second- 
summer days, Georgie was apparently always 
sunny as the weather, and happy as the newly- 
engaged lovers. Kate Lethbridge forgot the 
first impression made on her at the flower show, 
and grew to like Roy's lovely cousin almost as 
well as she would have done had Greorgie been 
plain and unattractive — to like her far better, 
indeed, than she did Mrs. Darrock, who had 
some troubles of her own on hand which she 
kept to herself, and bore in a silence that saved 
her from all that odious pity which is twin to 
contempt. 

Kate was intensely happy in her new security 
— happy in a way that at once put her in pos- 
session of a higher portion of her womanly 
heritage than had hitherto been hers — a certain 
dignity, namely, that gave her a better grace 
than ever in Roy Fleming's eyes. She was 
very satisfying to him at this time. Love had 
not a stultifying or saddening effect on Miss 
Lethbridge. She accorded the man to whom 
she was engaged a fair and full devotion, but 
she paid it in a bright, brilliant way, that made 
him proud of her, instead of being nervously 
anxious to avoid the appearance of sentiment- 
alism before others, which is the paramount 
sensation of most engaged men. In society 
she gave no sign of being dazed by the position, 
the attainment of which flooded her heart with 
a passionate joy, that those who knew her best 
scarcely believed the flirt capable of feeling. 
Sljfi neither seemed absorbed in Roy, nor did 
she strive to engross Roy's whole attention. At 
the same time, she honored him in the thousand 
ways a woman can honor and exalt the man she 
loves before others. He had good reason for 
being proud of his choice, he felt, when Geor- 
gie' s delicate tact taught her to say, 

**No one ever portrayed it so prettily before, 
Roy. She's the first betrothed toward wham. 
I can't feel a^gtess>\\^. \ ^^\\:^\ ^wiS.Ww'w^ 
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disliked even Kate, if she had sat in silent ad- 
oration before yoa, instead of being as she is — 
more amusing than before.*' 

" She isn't too demonstrative, is she ?*' Roy 
asked, with a pleasant recollection of the affec- 
tion Kate permitted herself to demonstrate 
when they were alone. He was worshiped by 
one who had tasted plenty of homage, too, from 
other men. Worshiped with a full warmth, 
which left him no room for doubt, by a woman 
4 who refrained from rendering either him or her- 
self ridiculous in the faintest degree in public. 

This last calm before the storm which finally 
arose and shattered her llle, was so strangely 
sweet, that she loved the days as they passed, 
marking the death of each one with a tender- 
ness as the death of a friend who had been kind 
to her. Resting lovingly upon the hours with 
a reliance that was soon rudely broken up — in 
happy forgetfulness of that prophetic plaint of 
hers uttered but the other night, "Oh, Roy; 
nothing lasts! nothing — ^nothing," in utter for- 
getfulness, too, of the certainty there is that those 
who sow tares will not reap wheat. 

The evening before the day Roy had fixed 
for his journey to Helston, they were alone to- 
gether after a long day spent with his cousins 
at the Hall. The wonderful second-summer 
weather was still lingering over the land, and 
as they stood at the open window of the Grange 
drawing-room, a flood of almost mid-summer 
perfume came sweeping over them from the 
heavily-laden, late-flowering jasmine, and roses 
that covered the end of the house. Kate put 
her hands out to meet it, as it were, saying, as 
she di^ so, 

**Now I want this hour to last — and it 
won't." 

**We shall know many happier hours, -my 
darling," he answered, putting his hand on the 
waving luxuriant dark-brown hair, that was far 
fairer in his eyes than Georgie's golden locks. 
He was thinking rather seriously about the ob- 
ject of his trip to Helston. His uncle had 
maintained a dignified reserve lately — had, in 
fact, abstained from taking the slightest notice 
of some rather important questions which Roy 
had deemed it judicious to raise on the subject 
of a proposed mortgage. " It was time to look 
after the old gentleman," Roy was feeling as he 
stood caressing Kate. 

Suddenly she moved her head and looked at 
him. The shade on his face gave her the first 
uncomfortable sensation she had experienced 
since her engagement. Some ghost from the 
past flitted before her, and her heart went down 
under the thought of "what, if this should 
deepen ?" 

"Roy," she whispered, putting both her 
hands round his arm, " stay here a little ? don't 
go away to-morrow?" 

It was the first time she had uttered a request 

that bordered on the childish. It was "new to 

him, this little spasm of unpracticality, and he 

laughed as he sat down and drew her nearer to 

bim, saying, 



" You're not going to pretend that you can't 
exist without me for a few days, are you, Kate ? 
it will be a holiday for you. I give you per- 
mission to improve the shining hours with Cap- 
tain Lyster, or even with Maurice Byrne, if you 
like it better." 

"Don't say that — ^you don't mean it," she 
replied quickly. Then she sat down on the 
window-threshold almost at his feet, and pres- 
ently moved again, and was kneeling before 
him. 

He was touched, shaken, intoxicated by the 
wealth of love shown in the attitude, evidenced 
in the face of the girl who was reversing the or- 
der of things she had hitherto known, for him. 
His arm went round her, he pressed her nearer 
to him, till her head lowered itself, and all the 
ardor of her nature went out in one long, burn- 
ing kiss upon his hand. 

Then there was a deep silence, and when at 
length she raised her face to him again, Roy's 
brow brightened, and his voice shook with a 
joy he had never known before, as he said, 
"My own Kate, all distrust is over between 
us ; I never thought to win such love as yours." 
"Here comes my mother, with a chapter of 
your story, Roy," Kate said, rising, as Mrs. 
Lethbridge came into the room with a new 
Magazine in her hand, and a lamp borne aloft 
by a servant behind her; "let us get up and 
read it." 

So they got up away from the window, and 
the golden hour was gone. 

The golden hour was gone! for Mr. and 
Mrs. Lethbridge remained With them, making 
polite conversation for Roydon with good inten- 
tions; consequently, the rest of the evening 
was pleasant, but silver-gray in hue in compai*- 
ison with what had gone before. Pleasant for 
Kate to sit there feigning to work, knowing 
well that Roy was watching for every glance 
which she might see fit to spare from the strip 
of muslin she was embroidering. Still, though 
it was pleasant, Kate felt that the inevitable 
check which she was always receiving had 
come. She had been in a mood to converse 
with the man she had promised to many — to 
speak to him about her hopes, and her wishes, 
her fears, and perhaps her failings. There had 
been so much excitement in her life lately, that 
her strain (even since things had been settled 
between them) had been the reverse of cohe- 
rent. But her mood to-night was soft and so^ 
her ; and had she been left alone with Roy a 
little longer, she might hafe said some things 
straight from her heart, on which the impress 
of truth would have been too strong for Roy to 
doubt her ever again without sufficient cause- 
As it was I well ! Mrs. Lethbridge deemed that 
it " looked better not to leave the young peoplo 
too much alone." It was all pleasant enougli 
therefore, but still Kate grew restless after ^ 
time, and suffered her tongue to stray off into 
superfluous panegyrics on Maurice Byrne. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

FAREWELL. 

^^It was their last hoar : 
... a madness of farewells." 

EvENiNO again. The stage more open and 
the actors less so than those described in the 
last chapter. No golden hour this, whose 
events are now to be chronicled. There was 
nothing bright about Maurice Byrne's last hour 
at Thursford Hall. 

' He had taken leave of them all — all, at 
least, save Mrs. Darrock, and now it was eight 
o'clock, and at half past nine an express train, 
that did not stop till it reached the terminus, 
was to take him to town. His luggage was 
packed, directed, gone to the station. He had 
received the last good wishes and hand-press- 
ures from bis host and hostess ; the last bump- 
ers that would ever be filled to his honor in that 
house were drained to his farther success, to his 
future triumphant returp. And now he was 
out at the extreme end of the colonnade with 
Mrs. Darrock. 

She had come out swiftly from amid the 
rest in obedience to the mandate his eyes gave 
her. Her hand had rested on his arm during 
their transit from the hall door to the west end 
of the house ; it was clasped in his now as they 
paused at the balustrade, against which she 
steadied herself, and still there was silence be- 
tween them. 

At last, slowly, as if he would have her mark 
well what he was about, he raised the hand he 
held to his lips, kept it pressed to them until the 
intensity of that pressure sent a shiver through 
her frame which shattered and dispelled the si- 
lence. 

** Maurice, I am going to break my own 
heart." 

She said it with a sorrowful sincerity that 
was perfectly in unison with the white, suffer- 
ing, sternly sweet little face he looked down 
npon in the moonlight. He made no reply. 
He only took her other hand, and then held 
them gently, facing her the while in silence. 
He had made his final appeal seven days be- 
fore. Up to the present, his resolution to say 
no more remained tinshaken. She went on 
speaking very fast, as it is the custom of women 
to speak when they are much wrought upon, 
but in a lower voice than the* majority of her 
sex manage to sustain under such circum- 
stances. 

"I am not going with you. I can't be your 
^ife. After the agony I have known so long, 
what matters a little more agony of the same 
sort ! but my mind quails at the thought of a 
Tiew form of pain. A touch less than the joy 
I think I should have ip being with yon, might 
torn me into a discontented woman, whom you 
naight learn to loathe. My love would point 
tny teiTor of the ways of life, the manners, and 
the views to which you are habituated. To 
know you far off and not bound to me will leave 
ifij life as barren as it was when we came to- 



gether the other day : but to know you far off 
while I was with you and you were bound to 
me. Oh Maurice, I dare not risk such a death 
for such a love." 

**I asked you not to give me any * reasons,"* 
he replied, "and you are obeying me; these 
are mere subtleties of feeling.'* 

" But lean not crush them." 

"Then I will." 

He had previously spoken in his customary 
measured, monotonously sweet tones, but now 
his words leaped out in the voice of a god ; and 
without embracing her he swayed her so toward 
him that she tremlMed on his breast. "What 
stands between ns now?" he asked; "not the 
wraiths of all that you consider sins and wrongs 
that I have committed — not the shadow of 
the likelihood that I may commit them again. 
Whatever I am, my seal is upon your soul as 
my kiss is on your brow.'* 

He bent, suiting the action to the word — 
burning in his meaning with his lips upon her 
forehead. It was hard to remember that he, 
who loved her so, scoffed at the things she loved 
— disregarded the ordinances she valued — dis- 
believed in all things in which she had faith. 
It was hard, but she did it. There was no 
dramatic trickery in the way in which she stut- 
tered out, 

** Maurice, I dare not ; this is the last — ^last— ** 
her accents died away in a mixture of sound 
and gesture that was half moan, half caress, 
and ^hole agony. For one moment she clung 
to him with the convulsive force that is popu- 
larly supposed to be the special attribute of the 
drowning wretch in relation to the familiar 
straw ; her arm went round his neck, her hand 
curved about his head with that tender fierce- 
ness which a 'great genius has painted on the 
face and in the action of the British maiden 
whom the Boman soldier is leaving. So for 
one moment she clung to him. Then she sud- 
denly released herself, fervently wishing as she 
did so, that she lacked faith in that eternity, the 
fear of forfeiting which made her forfeit him. 

As she stood away from him, he clasped his 
arms over his chest, and raised his head high 
above the crouching miserable woman before 
him, whose sole joy in life from this moment 
might consist in the knowledge that she had, at 
a cruel cost, acted conscientiously, and 4one 
right after as fearful temptation to turn aside as 
she could have been subjected to. 

" Whatever your decision, I promised that I 
would accept it without appeal, Mrs. Darrock. 
You have made it ; there now remains nothing 
to be said but good-by.*' 

He said it so firmly, so coldly, it seemed to 
the suffering woman, who heard in those words 
"life's good-by to the hope of a moment." 
Mutely, not a word she said, to the heart he 
wrung she pressed the hand he extended to her. 
Then he went on, 

"I don't upbraid you; it's the curse of your 
sex, all of yon, the good and the bad alike, to 
crave for the ex.c\\.^\i^^TyX ^^ \v\^\i^ Vss^\ ^wi. 
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good ones strive to balance matters by finally 
rejecting it when offered by sinners." So far 
he still spoke coldly, bat here the Hall bell 
struck the quarter to nine. His hour had come. 
" Good-by, God bless you," he muttered huski- 
ly, turning away ; and at these words she was 
shaken again. 

*' Maurice, Maurice, believe that he can, and 
I will even now." Her hands dropped down 
from before her eyes. He was gone, and she 
was uttering her recantation to space. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE FIBST BLOW. 

The fact of Mr. Fleming having maintained 
a strict silence toward Boy on matters which 
intimately concerned that gentleman, has been 
stated. The reasons for his doing so shall now 
be set forth, as they materially further the ac- 
tion of the drama narrated in these pages. 

When it had once fairly come into Mr. Flem- 
ing's mind that he was a man in the prime of 
life — that Miss Barlow was a woman capable 
of vast improvement by means of matrimony — 
that lamenting would not bring back the beau 
sabreur, and that Roy was likely to prove con- 
tumacious if too hardly pressed — when these 
materials once got into his mind, he suffered 
them to mix and grow, until they bore fruit aft- 
er their kind. 

After the manner of weak men, Mr. Fleming 
much preferred doing a thing, and mentioning 
his intention of doing it afterward, to risking 
opposition and demur by talking about it first. 
So now, when he resolved to speak to his daugh- 
ters " about marrying that good creature. Miss 
Barlow," he resolved at the same time to marry 
Miss Barlow at once, and suffer the talk to be a 
subsequent consideration. 

He mooted his plans to Miss Barlow with 
some ability, when it is remembered how long 
it was since he had done any thing of the kind. 
He told Miss Barlow in one short compact sen- 
tence, that it seemed to him they could be very 
comfortable together, that it would be quite con- 
venient to him to marry her in three days, and 
that as it would be desirable to inform his 
daughters of the event as soon after the ceremo- 
ny as possible, she had better write a note be- 
fore they went to church, which could be posted 
on their way home. 

Miss Barlow*s habit of meekness served her 
well at this juncture. Had she not felt from 
the bottom of her humble heart that it was hers 
to obey on all occasions, she would have irrita- 
ted Mr. Fleming out of his honorable intentions 
by uttering a feeble protest against being false 
to the trust Miss Fleming had reposed in her. 
As it was, pallor and surprise claimed her for 
their own, in a way that was unbecoming to her 
complexion, and detrimental to her lemon-col- 
ored gloves. For a few minutes she sat deaf 
and giddjr; the brief g&zQ up to the dazzling 



height on which he had offered to place her, 
robbed her of such small self-possession and 
sense as nature had originally gifted her with. 
"I thought I should have dropped my cup," she 
said afterward in detailing these delicate partic- 
ulars to a friend; '^and so I should, if Mr. 
Fleming's eyes had not sustained me." This 
was a neat way of phrasing the fact of Mr. 
Fleming's eyes having scintillated with nervous 
dread of the clatter which would be consequent 
on that display of emotion she had in contem- 
plation. 

To live for two days under the roof of the 
man who proposed marrying her on the third, 
was a breach of etiquette — of morality almost — 
of which Miss Barlow felt herself incapable. 
She had no friend in the town of Helston to 
whom she dared confide the great fact before 
it was an accomplished one. She had very lit- 
tle money. She had even less self-possession. 
Accordingly her nervousness and embarrass- 
ment made themselves manifest in a variety of 
ways, and suggested "London" as the stage for 
the ceremony to Mr. Fleming's mind. 

**If you can't stay here, you had better go 
up to Town to-day and get your agitation over, 
and your things ready by Friday, when I'll join 
you at some quiet church where we shall not be 
stared at." Mr. Fleming made the proposition 
with an activity that came of the profound pleas- 
ure he felt in the probability of the instant tem- 
porary removal of the woman he had just pro- 
posed to install permanently at Helston. It was 
a contradictory phase of feeling, but far from an 
uncommon one. 

'Twere long to tell and tedious to hear how 
Miss Barlow first faintly acquiesced in, and then 
still more faintly protested against, this plan- 
how finally she accepted it, and packed her 
boxes toward its being carried out, and suffered 
herself to be consigned to a dismal hotel in Pim- 
lico. * * *Twas sad, 'twas pitiful" to see her, aft- 
er ineffectual struggles to aid herself, cast her- 
self upon the mercy of a dozen dulcet-toned 
deceivers, in black silk and big chignons, who 
forthwith outfitted her for " marriage and In- 
dia,'* while she stood with amazement, and 
watched the growth of the bill, and was vaguely 
grateful to them for providing her with things, 
the need of which she had never known. It 
would have touched the stoutest heart with pity 
to mark the meekness with whiAh she at6 buns 
of a puffy habit for luncheon in dim shops that 
were pervaded with an odor of rancid butter and 
repletion-suffering flies. She developed respect^ 
ful gratitude to the waiter who served or didn% 
serve her as the gay fancy took him, in a way 
that caused him to mention her with pleasing 
familiarity and airy impertinence, as "one of 
them governesses a-waitin' for her missus." 
When on the third morning of her sojourn, big 
boxes arrived for her at eight in the morning, 
he put her up in his scale, and graciously looked 
upon her as a country dress-maker come up for 
fashions, or a lady's maid on a mission of reor- 
ganization. At twelve, when two small, dark 
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broughams stopped at the hotel door, and out 
of the window of one of them an elderly gentle- 
man's face peered inquiringly, waiterdom gave 
up guessing. And when Miss Barlow came 
down in a pearl-gray satin dress, and a bonnet, 
over which stephonotis and myrtle strayed in 
a- profusion that would have satisfied twenty 
brides, wonderment reigned for at least two 
minutes. 

Such an uncomfortable little wedding it was, 

after all, smoothly and swiftly as it seemed to 

go. They were <kiven through some by-streets 

to a darksome church, where a sexton gave Miss 

Barlow away with a grin, thinking the while 

*'how the old 'un" (meaning Mr. Fleming) 

" was a-doin* his family. " The clergyman who 

tied the nuptial knot was a dreary man, in 

whom, when the service was over, Mrs. Fleming 

recognized one of her buried dead, the one whose 

letters had most frequently solaced the solitude 

of her canary and herself. He had forgotten 

her, that was very evident. Perhaps he had not 

actually risen to a " purer fame" than that which 

he had enjoyed in Helston and its environs, but 

"his wild youth was o'er," and the "hallowed 

form of his love's young dream" stood before him 

now unrecognized. 

She did not recall herself to his mind in any 
of the thrilling words which she had been wont 
to imigine herself saying in the event of such a 
thing as a meeting with one of the lost illusions 
occurring. Sentiment had been all very well 
during the long solitary hours she had passed 
in that sitting-room, the window of which gave 
% upon the unexciting thoroughfare, known as 
Helston high-street. But she had another view 
now, and a better one, wherewith to beguile her. 
Some of the indifference, the regardlessness as 
to trifles, which is apt to be engendered by the 
possession of wealth and position, had settled 
npon her soul already. New ideas as to the 
i%latire proportion of things flitted across her 
mind, and in a flash it was revealed to her that 
Miss Barlow and all appertaining unto her was 
of small account and very far off from Mrs. 



Women, the least malleable of them even, 
adapt themselves to new riches readily enough. 
The lady who had left Helston in a tremor, 
composed of equal portions of doubt as* to her 
fitness for it and gratitude for the position being 
offered her, went back on the fourth day quite 
prepared to reign absolutely though quietly. 
Mr. Fleming had been quite right in supposing 
a magical effect would be wrought on this wom- 
an did he but throw the handkerchief to her. 
He had quietly and gracefully assigned the del- 
icate task of acquainting* his family with the 
step he had taken to Miss Barlow when sketch- 
ing out a rough programme of the proceedings 
which should transform her into Mrs. Fleming. 
The maiden had bowed her head, and mutely 
accepted the burden laid upon it. The matron 
declined it civilly but distinctly. **It would 
show more consideration for her, and be more 
according to the dictates of taste, if you wrote 
H 



to your daughters yourself," she said, as they 
were driven back to the hotel where waiters had 
speculated on her ; "at any rate, Mr. Fleming, 
you will not force your wife to appear to ask for- 
giveness of your children." The bride dashed 
her words with an emphasis she had never dared 
to employ before; and Mr, Fleming felt like 
Frankenstein's creator. 

The end of it was that the newly-wedded 
pair took tl^ journey back to Helston without 
apprising any one of what they had done in 
their absence from it. The huge traveling 
trunks with Mrs. Fleming's name in fat letters 
told the tale at the railway station, and the 
coachman, who had brought the double brough- 
am to meet them in obedience to orders, glean- 
ed the same from a porter. In return for the 
information, he advanced the opinions that. the 
house would be too hot to hold all that was in 
it this night, and that quiet-going ones (espe- 
cially chestnuts) often served you the worse 
tricks. Then his master and his new mistress 
came too close for him to go on advancing his 
sentiments with impunity, and presently the 
honor was his of driving home the most dis- 
turbing element that had ever come into the 
Fleming family. 

About four hours before, a much more im- 
portant person in the eyes of the household than 
even Mr. Fleming himself had reached Helston. 
Roydon had arrived unexpectedly, having walk- 
ed over quietly from the station without beat of 
drum or signal of approach in any way. Part- 
ly out of regard for him (he had been much 
about the place as a boy) and partly out of re- 
gard for themselves, he had been received with 
that touching and disinterested homage which 
is only shown to a present or well-assured future 
power. If he was not already lord of all he 
surveyed, he was made to feel that they appre- 
ciated the fact of his being so without fail by- 
and-by. The state of the stables was reported 
to him ; Dolph's horses were eating their heads 
off; the best wine was brought to him, the 
chief sycophant in the gardening departnjent 
came to tell him of a new garden master had 
planned out, and to ask for Mr. Roydon's revi- 
sion and amendment of the design. Miss 
Fleming's own groom was desirous that he 
should see the Bribery pony, in order that the 
pony's mistress might hear from an eye-witness 
what capital fettle her pet was in. These 
things, small as they were, brought the f^ct of 
what he was, of what he must be in time, more 
prominent before him than it had been brought 
of late. A sense of having a big stake in the 
world grew up in him, giving him a keener 
pleasure than it would have given him had not 
Kate Lethbridge existed. He pleased himself 
sitting there alone, when they left him at peace 
finally, by thinking how well all this would suit 
Kate, and how she would grace it all. In the 
cloudy wreaths that went floating away from his 
sight, he figured her sometimes young and bril- 
liant as she was now, sometimes matured qxl<I 
sobered, som^lim^a «i^^^ wcA ^vxji^^\i^^ ^\\\>\^ 
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by touches of some sorrow which even he could 
not avert from her. But under every phase, he 
always saw her loving and tender, and charm- 
ing to him. 

It never occurred to him that his uncle's 
journey to Town had reference to any thing 
save that business about which he had himself 
come to Helston. Georgie had said something 
to him relative to having left " Miss Barlow on 
guard over papa !" but the mention was not one 
calculated to fix Miss Barlow in his mind, and 
impress the propriety of inquiring for her in his 
memory. ** Master would be down by the six- 
o'clock train — dinner would be ready at seven," 
that was the sole information he cared to gath- 
er, and that was given him freely. 

There were no papers, no magazines, no light 
literature of any kind about in the room in which 
he was sitting. Tbo absence of the daughters 
of the house was clearly marked in the ungrace- 
ful precision with which all things were ar- 
ranged. It was the same room in which a 
year ago he had come upon Mrs. Darrock and 
Georgie, after having had that interview with 
their father in which the latter had counseled 
him to "talk to his cousins." He remembered 
that talk also, Mrs. Darrock's sharp friendly 
spurrings, and Georgie's sweet, frank flatteries. 
That moonlight stroll, too, came back to him ! 
How entirely Kate Lethbridge had succeeded 
in banishing those memories to be sure ! 

They came back to him now ; the scene was 
the same, and it would be filled in a pleasant 
crowd of kindly-grateful memories of the bright 
blonde who had never swerved in her open man- 
ifestations of liking for him. Possibly that lik- 
ing would have strengthened into love had not 
Kate intervened ; but Kate had intervened. He 
rose up, shaking off the insidious approach of 
speculation on the point of what might have 
been, just as the quarter past six struck, and 
carriage-wheels sounded on the gravel outside. 
Then he went out into the hall, anxious to meet 
his uncle, and hear what that meek old MacHi- 
avelli had been doing about the mortgage ; glad 
also that dinner and the introduction of Kate's 
name to Mr. Fleming's notice would speedily 
result from this arrival. 

The sight which met his eyes arrested him 
on the threshold and the welcome on his lips. 
Mr. Fleming had already got out of the trough- 
am ; he had been in the act of turning to assist 
the descent of his spouse, when the announce- 
ment, " Mr. Roy don is here, sir," caused him to 
start round and forget her, leaving the unfortu- 
nate lady to struggle against difficulties of an 
overwhelming nature. She, too, had heard that 
!Mr. Hoydon was there, and she knew that she 
must shortly face a man whose best hopes it 
might be hers to cross if she were a lucky wom- 
an. The reflection that Mr. Roydon's wrath 
could not unmarry her was solacing. But there 
was no immediate solace for a contemporaneous 
misfortune. The hem of her garment had been 
securely fastened in by the carriage door oppo- 
site to the one out of which she had to get on 



her return as a bride. It was a rich stout silk 
— wild horses would have had hard work to 
tear its threads asunder. It was, moreover, of 
a good sensible length, just clear of the ground 
behind, not the faintest sign of a train about it. 
The consequence was, that Mrs. Fleming exe- 
cuted a compulsory pas, a cross between stum- 
ble and prance, in getting out ; and then dis- 
covered, to her horror, that her draperies re- 
mained behind, prisoning her perilously between 
the wheels. 

She was released after a plunge or two that 
was equally ineffectual and obligatory, but the 
dignity of her advent was fatally marred. The 
one drop of balm in her cup was that Mrs. Dar- 
rock had not seen her. A lively remembrance 
of the slow scorn which she had seen on other 
occasions spread itself like a film over her hus- 
band's eldest daughter's face, came across her, 
making her greeting to Roydon more awkward, 
nervous, and natural than it would otherwise 
have been. 

For Roydon, taking in every thing at a glance 
which went like lightning from Mr. Fleming's 
embarrassment to Mrs. Fleming's embroidered 
wliite Indian shawl — Roydon, after that mo- 
Dfientary pause of profound surprise, went for- 
ward to greet them as coolly as though every 
thing had not been cut from beneath his feet in 
the last minute. His hand and his voice were 
as firm as ever, as he raised the one and ex- 
tended the other in welcome back to his uncle 
and his uncle's "bride I presume," he added, 
bowing to the lady. It came in the order of 
things to the man whose ancestors had already 
been gentlemen to behave like one. Mr. Flem- 
ing, wending his lonely way to the room where 
Dolph's letters dwelt, while his wife went to 
adorn herself for dinner, acknowledged with 
sighs and tears in his eyes that the boy had 
pluck— -was well worthy to succeed Dolph — was 
a truer Fleming than "Miss Barlow could ever 
be the mother of," he had nearly suffered him- 
self to think. 

The blow was a very bad one, a foul and 
cruel one. Roydon felt that the only thing left 
for him to do was to show that he could bear 
it. He had never been good at being crushed 
or disheartened, he reminded himself, as a sen^- 
ant came in to tell him dinner was served, with 
an air of soft regret about him that told Mr. 
Roydon Fleming clearly that he was in the 
ranks of the pitied. 

For himself he could bear it without an ex- 
tra throb of the pulse; but how about the girls? 
What would Georgie do there, bemothered by 
the ex-Miss Barlow. " Marry soon I hope," he 
thought, and then his pulse did throb a trifle 
quicker, as he thought that she might even 
throw herself away on Clarence Lyster. It 
would be rather a hard task that which he saw 
before him, the going back to Thursford, name- 
ly, and telling those two proud women that their 
father had proved himself a fool to the world in 
his old age. 

He had no fear as to the effect the news 
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would have on Kate. The loss of wealth was 
not a thing to undermine Miss Lethhridge's 
fidelity, dearly as she loved the pomps and van- 
ities wealth alone can procure. As he thought 
of her he felt the power rise of gratifying her 
ambition in other ways than those he had hith- 
erto projected. He would make her " famous 
by his pen/' not in diluted strains, but in some 
work which should make the name she was, to 
share sound. He reserved to himself the pleas- 
ure of telling her of this determination and the 
cause of it by word of month when he should 
return to Thursford, and merely wrote her the 
following short note before he went to bed un- 
der the roof his uncle entreated him to grace for 
one night: 

**Mt deab Kate, — A change has taken 
place in my prospects, which will oblige me to 
remain away a few days longer than I intended 
when I left you. I go to Town to-morrow ; when 
I know where I shall put up, I will send you 
my address. Meanwhile, say nothing to Mrs. 
Darrock and Georgie of this, they will know it 
soon enough. Take care of yourself. 
" Yours always devotedly, 

"RoYDON Fleming." 

Thinking of what he had written during the 
many hours which he passed wakefally that 
night, it seemed to himself even that the style 
was a little too terse, the matter a little too 
meagre. But he comforted himself, abolishing 
the self-reproach by the reflection that Kate 
'* wasn't weak enough to stand in need of pen- 
and-ink caresses." "She'll understand why I 
didn't say more on paper, when I go down and 
tell her the tale of my downfall," he repeated 
more than once, oblivious of the fact that a fan- 
cied falling short is as bad to women of a cer- 
tain calibre as a real one. 

There was one thing that would unquestion- 
ably have been a great glory and joy to Kate 
Lethbridge, a very rock of salvation to her, if 
only she could have known it. And this was, 
that in these first hours of his disappointment 
she was a very brilliant light in the darkness to 
him. The thought of her nerved him to make 
some immediate resolves, the falling short of 
which in execution would involve a degree of 
humiliation which Roydon Fleming was inca- 
pable of causing himself. He knew that he had 
a "heart for any fate" left to him, though Hel- 
ston might never be his now — a heart to bear, a 
head to plan out, and a strong will to achieve 
any fate. The fair place in the county, the seat 
in the senate, the enrollment of his name in 
Burke's Bible, were (probably) gone forever. 
But "he was left to himself still." Ah I the 
Words were golden in their stirring, soothing, 
seductive sweetness and flattery. The words 
were golden, had the genuine ring of the metal. 
Kate, though she had not spoken them, had 
surely the power to feel their truth — the sym- 
pathetic soul to spur him on to prove it ? 

He breakfasted alone with his new aunt the 
following day, wii^^g her gratitude and best 



wishes by being light-hearted and agreeable. 
The fresh Mrs. Fleming quite understood that 
it might be given to her to be a very great 
blight upon the young man who was civil, 
to the point of forcing consideration from the 
servants toward her by his own manner. Mr. 
Fleming had foreseen an unpleasant matutinal 
meal. But his foresight was proved false by 
the event. Roy, looking at it broadly, saw 
only what was human and natural in the wom- 
an having taken a good thing that was offered 
to her, at the cost of a good deal to a person 
who was unknown and indifferent to her. There 
was nothing high-toned, scrupulous, or praise- 
worthy in what the late Miss Barlow had done. 
On the other hand, there was nothing blame- 
worthy, unnatural, or surprising in it. By a 
series of disjointed statements and well-mean- 
ing allusions, Mrs. Fleming gave him to under- 
stand that meekly suffering the pricks to enter 
her feet without so much as kicking against 
them, had been the chief occupation of her life. 
There was no marvel to Roy in her readiness 
to walk into pleasanter paths to the exclusion 
of others — even of himself. In fact, he bore 
his first blow gallantly. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

GONE AWAY. 

^^ As mine own shadow was this child to me 
A second self, fai fearer and more fair." 

"It's the curse of your sex, the good and bad 
alike, to crave for the excitement of men's love," 
Maurice Byrne had said to Mrs. Darrock, in an- 
swer to her final fiat respecting that suit which 
he had pressed in honor and earnestness. He 
repeated the saying with mocking bitterness, as 
he walked quickly along the short cut from the 
hall to the railway station. He had been keen 
in pursuit of this stricken deer, who had come 
to be sorely wounded through her own conscien- 
tious scruples alone, happily through no foul 
blow from him. There was comfort at any rate 
in that reflection, to her at least, to the one wom- 
an in the world whom he respected, he had given 
all the honor and glory it was his to give. What- 
ever else she might think of him in the cool 
reasoning years to come, she could not forget 
that he had freely offered up not alone fame, 
fortune, and name, but his prejudices also at her 
shrine. As a woman she must have kindly lov- 
ing memories of the man who would have sacri- 
ficed to her what he would have refused to every 
other mortal. As a woman she must have these, 
though " as a Christian, she felt called upon to 
consign me to what she considers the high road 
to perdition ;" he had just time to think, when 
his reflections were scattered by the sight of Kate 
Lethbridge standing in the moonlight by the 
Grange lawn gate. 

She had received no other letter from Roy 
since that one hurried note which has beexsLlx'SkXv- 
scnbed, aud "Vvei Yv^^ctx, "^ ^^ Vox. ^\\}cv \\^Si^sEs^"a^^si^ ^ 
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ouches of some sorrow which even he could 

i avert fi*om her. Bat under every phase, he 

(rays saw her loving and tender, and charm- 

; to him. 

lit never occurred to him that his uncle's 

»urney to Town had reference to any thing 

live that business about which he had himself 

M>me to Helston. Georgie had said something 

|o him relative to having left " Miss Barlow on 

l^uard over papa ! " but the mention was not one 

jcalculatcd to fix Miss Barlow in his mind, and 

(^impress the propriety of inquiring for her in his 
memory. " Master would bo down by the six- 
o'clock train — dinner would be ready at seven," 

J that was the sole information he cared to gath- 

J er, and that was given him freely. 

F There were no papers, no magazines, no light 
I literature of any kind about in the room in which 
he was sitting. The absence of the daughters 
of the house was clearly marked in the ungrace- 
ful precision with which all things were ar- 
ranged. It was the same room in which a 
year ago he had come upon Mrs. Darrock and 
Georgie, after having had that interview with 
their father in which the latter had counseled 
him to "talk to his cousins." He remembered 
that talk also, Mrs. Darrock's sharp friendly 
spurrings, and Georgie's sweet, frank flatteries. 
That moonlight stroll, too, came back to him ! 
How entirely Kate Lethbridge had succeeded 
in banishing those memories to be sure I 

They came back to him now ; the scene was 
the same, and it would be filled in a pleasant 
crowd of kindly-grateful memories of the bright 
blonde who had never swerved in her open man- 
ifestations of liking for him. Possibly that lik- 
ing would have strengthened into love had not 
Kate intervened ; but Kate had intervened. He 
rose up, shaking off the insidious approach of 
speculation on the point of what might have 
been, just as the quarter past six struck, and 
carriage-wheels sounded on the gravel outside. 
Then he went out into the hall, anxious to meet 
his uncle, and hear what that meek old MacHi- 
avelli had been doing about the mortgage ; glad 
also that dinner and the introduction of Kate's 
name to Mr. Fleming's notice would speedily 
result from this arrival. 

The sight which met his eyes arrested him 
on the threshold and the welcome on his lips. 
Mr. Fleming had already got out of the trough- 
am ; he had been in the act of turning to assist 
the descent of his spouse, when the annoimce- 
mcnt, " Mr. Boydon is here, sir," caused him to 
start round and forget her, leaving the unfortu- 
nate lady to struggle against difficulties of an 
overwhelming nature. She, too, had heard that 
^Ir. Roydon was there, and she knew that she 
must shortly face a man whose best hopes it 
might be hers to cross if she were a lucky wom- 
an. The reflection that Mr. Roydon's wrath 
could not unoiarry her was solacing. But there 
was no immediate solace for a contemporaneous 
misfortune. The hem of her garment had been 
eecureljr fastened in by the carriage door oppo- 

sfle to the one out of which she had to get on 



her return as a bride. It was a rich stout silk 
— wild horses would have had hard work to 
tear its threads asunder. It was, moreover, of 
a good sensible length, just clear of the ground 
behind, not the faintest sign of a train about it. 
The consequence was, that Mrs. Fleming exe- 
cuted a compulsory pas, a cross between stum- 
ble and prance, in getting out ; and then dis- 
covered, to her horror, that her draperies re- 
mained behind, prisoning her perilously between 
the wheels. 

She was released after a plunge or two that 
was equally inefiectual and obligatory, but the 
dignity of her advent was fatally marred. The 
one drop of balm in her cup was that Mrs. Dar- 
rock had not seen her. A lively remembrance 
of the slow scorn which she had seen on other 
occasions spread itself like a film over her hus- 
band's eldest daughter's face, came across her, 
making her greeting to Roydon more awkward, 
nervous, and natural than it would otherwise 
have been. 

For Roydon, taking in every thing at a glance 
which went like lightning from Mr. Fleming's 
embarrassment to Mrs. Fleming^s embroidered 
wliite Indian sh^wl — Roydon, after that mo- 
pientary pause of profound surprise, went for- 
ward to greet them as coolly as though every 
thing had not been cut from beneath his feet in 
the last minute. His hand and his voice were 
as firm as ever, as he raised the one and ex- 
tended the other in welcome back to his uncle 
and his uncle's " bride I presume," he added, 
bowing to the lady. It came in the order of 
things to the man whose ancestors had already 
been gentlemen to behave like one. Mr. Flem- 
ing, wending his lonely way to the room where 
Dolph's letters dwelt, while his wife went 
adorn herself for dinner, acknowledged wii 
sighs and tears in his eyes that the boy < 
pluck— was well worthy to succeed Dolph — wai 
a truer Fleming than " Miss Barlow could evej 
be the mother of," he had nearly suffered I 
self to think. 

The blow was a very bad one, a foul i 
cruel one. Roydon felt that the only f * 
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and restless with anxiety in consequence. It 
seemed to her that his silence implied want of 
trust in her judgment, and want of faith in her 
interest in him. The thought that this might 
he the case made it hard for her to sit still and 
seem happy during the long autumn evenings 
spent alone now with her father and mother — 
evenings that contrasted so vividly with the ex- 
citing period lately past. She was not graced 
with that trusting nature which feeds upon itself 
in hope, and finds sufficient sustenance therein. 
Kate really needed something tangible to take 
hold of and steady herself by continually. Boy> 
don Fleming's love was very sweet, and very 
highly prized by her, while it was made apparent. 
But its existence was no special joy to her when 
he concealed it carefully. Her self-esteem took 
fire at the thought of his finding any thing of 
greater importance than putting his engagement 
to herself on a proper footing with the head of 
his family. If he made it a minor matter too 
long he could not blame her eventually if she 
treated it as naught. 

Miss Lethbridge had been turning this pos- 
sibility over in her mind for two hours after 
dinner this day, under difficulties. She was not 
permitted to feel wrathful and revengeful un- 
disturbed. Her father and mother spoke to her 
continually, imagining through some curious 
train of reasoning that she would be dull with- 
out their conversation now that Roy was away. 
Accustomed as she was from her childhood to 
being the primary cause of almost every move- 
ment in the house, the principal object, the one 
thing considered above all others, this watchful 
attention wearied her to-night to a point of 
weariness beyond which was madness, she told 
herself at last. *' Don't yon think this room is 
very hot ?" she asked, rising up and opening the 
window. Then remembering that her father 
felt the slightest chill in the air, and suffered 
from it, she put the sash down again, saying, 

"No, I see you don't ; so I will go out in the 
garden for a few minutes, and I'll come in better 
tempered," she continued, going down on her 
knees by the side of her father's chair and press- 
ing her head against his shoulder. 

This bright, active child of his had always 
been dearer than life itself to the quiet, passive- 
natured man, in whose veins the blood never 
leaped, save when he thought of her. He had 
toiled for her, planned for her, literally lived for 
her, through many struggles with pain and pros- 
tration, when it would have been easier for him 
to surrender, had not the thought of his ** little 
Kate" girded him up, and armed him for the 
battle again. He was in blest ignorance of those 
flaws in her nature which her mother saw and 
lamented. Her vanity, her greed for admira- 
tion, her rabid love of excitement, were pages in 
the book of her character which the father had 
been saved from reading through his perfect 
faith in his child. To him she was always ten- 
der and dutiful, sympathetic and true. Never 
a doubt of whatever it pleased her to do or leave 
undone being right, bad assailed him from the 



hour when she first put out her little hands to 
him, causing him to greatly wonder at himself 
for being the father of such a sprightly atom. 

She returned this perfect love to tlie full. 
Kate, who half unconsciously dramatized every 
action, every incident, every thought almost, 
portrayed filial affection for her father with an 
artistic power that only comes from feeling it. 
Truth reigned supreme in their alliance — the 
best of her always came out in her relations 
with her father. 

'*! have no Rock to take, and it's too late 
for you to care to put your boots on again, isn't 
it ?" she asked, as Mr. Lethbridge inquired " if 
she was going out alone ?" 

" Yes ; I'm not up to that to-night ; I have 
a little headache," he replied, '* don't stay out 
long, Kate ; we must start early to-morrow, you 
know.'* 

" And you must make out a list of the things 
you want, to-night," her mother reminded her 
as she went out of the room to get her shawl 
and hat. 

*'I think 111 have some negus when Kate 
comes in," Mr. Lethbridge said, as they heard 
the hall door bang behind the young lady ; "I 
have managed to catch cold, Fm afraid, to-day, 
and I mustn't be laid up, and disappoint Kate 
of her drive to-morrow." 

" Negus won't do you any good, suffering from 
dyspepsia as you do," Mrs. Lethbridge rejoined. 
Then they went into a discussion as to the rela- 
tive merits of hot brandy and water, gruel, or 
white-wine whey — a discussion which lasted, 
half an hour they discovered, when the clock 
struck half past nine. 

**I wish Kate would come in, that we might 
get to bed early," Mrs. Lethbridge exclaimed, 
breaking a silence of twenty minutes that had 
fallen upon them. 

" I'll go to the door and call her," Mr. Leth- 
bridge replied, and presently his * * Kate I Kate ! " 
resounded through the evening air, and there 
was no answer. 

" She wouldn't go round to the stable at this 
time of night, would she ?" Mrs. Lethbridge ask- 
ed, coming out leisurely to join her husband. 
Anxiety had not set in yet. What, indeed, 
was there to cause it ? 

** I'll go and see." Mr. Lethbridge went out 
into the kitchen where the groom was sitting. 
" The stable door was locked," the man told 
him ; "Miss Kate couldn't be there." 

Once more Mr. Lethbridge took up his sta- 
tion at the hall door. The night air had grown 
very chilly now, he shivered as he stood. "Do 
put on an overcoat while you're waiting for that 
child," his wife called from the dining-room. 
Then she rang the bell for wine and glasses, and 
hot water, wherewith to "make them comfort- 
able when they came in." 

"When they came in!" When they did 
that, not all the wine of the South or water of 
all the rivers would make them "comfortable" 
any more. 

" She'll go away to-morroHMthoat a list of 
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half the things she must get," Mrs. Lethbridge 
soliloquized, as she took a piece of paper and 
jotted down a few commissions. Then she 
grew absorbed in her occupation, and forgot the 
absentee till the clock struck again, half past 
ten this time. <'Eate not in yet? how extra- 
ordinary !" she thought, rising hastily, and going 
out to the hall. Mr. Lethbridge bad left his 
station by the door now. He was not to be 
seen. She went and strained her eyes, gazing 
out into so much of the moonlighted world as 
she could see in every direction. Her heart was 
beating quickly now, yet ** what on earth is there 
to be alarmed about?" she said in defiance of 
her own terror. • 

That cold, clear moonlight, Mrs. Lethbridge 
involuntarily shuddered and stepped out of it 
into the shade of the house. It seemed to shine 
down upon her with a calm compassion that was 
more cutting than any pitilessness could have 
been. It made her remember all the traditions 
she had heard respecting it. Men had mad- 
dened under its rays — had distorted their faces, 
and it had fixed the distortion upon them. She 
shuddered away from it into the shade, and 
hoped nervously that "nothing had happened 
to — " and checked herself before she could utter 
Kate's name to declare that *'no ill could have 
chanced to her here in their own place." 

In a little time she heard the household bolt- 
ing up the back and side entrance doors ; then 
quiet came over the house, and she knew that 
the servants were gone to bed, and still there 
was no sign of either Kate or her father. It 
must be very late now, eleven at least — ah I 
footsteps at last ; two figures approaching, and 
one was — no ! not her daughter, she saw with 
a shiver as her husband stood before her, telling 
her to "come in quickly, and hear what this 
man said." 

"This man" was a porter from the station. 
"What he said when they got him into the house 
— said with much hesitation, and many hat- 
twirlings, and a good deal of real honest pain 
and confusion — was that " Miss Kate had gone 
off by the 9.30 train with the strange gentleman 
from the hall." He hastened to add, he "be- 
Heved 'twas a'most against her will she went, 
through the train starting." But that was a 
lame explanation, and her father was past hear- 
ing it. His head had gone down with a groan, 
down upon his chest, as men's heads only go 
down when they are crushed by the conviction 
that their honor is in the mud to be trampled 
under foot by the rabble. 

It was a night of never-to-be-forgotten hard 
work and bitter anxiety to Mrs. Lethbridge. 
When the mirror is held up to nature on the 
stage, and domestic distress is put before a dis- 
criminating public, all that does not admit of 
eflectivtf situations and telling points is cut out 
of til e story. But in the real drama, as distin- 
guished from the legitimate, there is so much 
that is so agonizingly hard to the actors, that 
the audience would not care to see at all. With 
a heart heavier than it had ever been before, 



heavier thaa jij^e deemed it possible her heart 
could be under any circumstances,- the matron 
who came into these pages so happy a wife and 
mother, so bright a woman, labored and toiled 
away the first few terrible hours of what she felt 
to be her daughter's shame. With Kate's name 
passing ever from her burdened heart to her 
pallid lips, with Kate's semblance ever before 
her burning eyes, with Kate's possible fate im- 
pregnating the atmosphere as she (the mother) 
passed from " kitchen to basement," she strove, 
with all the pure womanly power in her, to bring 
her husband through the valley of the shadow 
of death into which the idol of his life — his 
daughter — ^had cast him. There were no melo- 
dramatic dishevelings of hair, no graceful fall- 
ings prone on convenient couches, no tragic 
sweepings to and fro, no spasmodic gaspings. 
Mrs. Lethbridge took up her cross as it has to 
be taken up in real life ; took it up as the aw- 
ful, shameful thing it was, not at all as the mere 
aid to the development of some fine touches and 
good situations. The poor little woman, toiling 
up and down with hot foot-baths for the pros- 
trate man, who was incapable of soothing any 
sorrow she might feel — the miserable mother 
meting out the right quantity of mustard for the 
plasters that might bring the blood down from 
the surcharged head of the father whose daugh- 
ter was gone away — ^the wife who, under all this 
bitter trouble, had to bring the activity of a 
housemaid, the forethought of a nurse, and the 
energy of a man to bear on the occasion^ — was 
as true a heroine as any of those whose praises 
have been sung and said in ancient or modem 
song or story. The heart can only be full of 
grief I at the highest, the best, it can only battle 
it down and be of service to others. Great 
Egypt stinging herself to death to spite Caesar 
and rejoin Antony was no more self-sacrificial 
than was this poor little modern Briton. She 
had lived, joyously, for her husband and her 
child. In one moment she saw nothing for the 
one but immediate dishonor, nothing for the 
other save death. With them every thing would 
end for her, and she knew that to save one was 
[e, and feared that to save the other 



was hopeless. Yet, for all this, she slaved as 
untiringly as if the thing she knew could not, 
might be. And in her case work did not oblit- 
erate thought. 

Through the long hours of the night, while 
the daughter was flying, the mother bathed the 
brows and bound the head Kate had lowered to 
the dust. With no hard thoughts of the fugi- 
tive in her heart, only with a deep feeling, half 
self-pity, half remorse, that she who loved her 
husband so should have brought into the world 
a child to be a curse to him. 

When the morning light drove away the 
moonbeams she knew that soon the servants 
would come, aad then friends and neighbors, 
and then the storytwould be told—would be 
known. " Oh ! God forgive and help my Kate," 
she moaned, as the day so fraught with shame 
to them brokfi \\ito \«.vci^» 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



THE JOUKNET UP. 



He had come npon her suddenly, standing 
there alone in the moonlight by the lawn gate. 
Had he pleased himself in the first instance, he 
would have walked on without regarding her, 
but that oliter coat of chivalry in which he was 
clothed prevented his doing this. 

" So you, after all, will take my last good- 
by," he said, stopping close to her almost be- 
fore she recognized him. 

**Trour last good-by! are you really going 
to-night ? I had forgotten that." 

** Naturally, you had ; yes, I am really going 
to-night, and I have not much time to spare to 
catch the 9.30 train." 

" And is that the last — must you go by it?" 
she asked, standing up on the lower bar of the 
gate, leaning eagerly toward him. 

^'It is the last, and I must go by it; will 
you walk a few yards with me, or must I say 
good-by here ?'* 

*' I'll come a little way." 

She was outside the gate almost before she 
had realized his suggestion, and her acceptance 
of it. He put her hand on his arm, and they 
walked on briskly, she talking quickly, and he 
listening, and replying in monosyllables. 

An air of dejection, a touch of sadness which 
she had never marked in him before, woke all 
that was softest and kindest in the girl as they 
came up to the station, and she knew that this 
man, who had been mixed up with her life of 
late, was going away forever probably. **Do 
you know I'm very sorry to say good-by to 
you?" she exclaimed suddenly; "I hope you'll 
be very happy and very successful, Mr. Byrne. 
I hope that when you come back you'll remem- 
ber that I said so when you left, and look for 
me." 

*'In Mrs. Roydon Fleming; yes, I will! 
Good-by, Kate ; after all, I'm not sorry that 
that happy, bright little face of yours is the last 
I see down here." 

He turned away, and took his ticket, and 
the train came puffing up. Still the girl stood 
there, looking at him with all the interest she 
could feel and delineate shining in her eyes. 
It was such a small station ; people were so few 
about and around it that she was almost unob- 
served. A porter, running along the platform, 
flung open a first-class carriage door, and some 
other person saying something relative to the 
train stopping there for ten minutes, at the 
same time Maurice Byrne remarked, 

*' Get in, and sit and talk to me for a few 
minutes. Miss Lethbridge. Look you and your 
husband up when I come to England again, of 
course I will, if I ever come ; if you don't forget 
me in the mean time.'* 

"As if that could be ; forget you when I like 
you so much." t 

" A woman who likes me even better has been 
harder to me than that," he was muttering, 
when there came a shrill whistle, the door was 



banged to, and in spite of their united cries to 
" stop," the train was off. 

In one moment the full force of the position 
her disregard for conventionality and liking for 
him had placed her in, came home with a pain- 
ful force to Maurice Byrne. But Kate, for a 
while, saw nothing of it. " The train off? what 
a bore ! I must come back from the next sta^ 
tion. I hope my father and mother won't be 
frightened," she said, half laughing, as they went 
out of Thursford with a whiz that she often 
heard in after days, and always with a shudder. 

He looked at her as she spoke, and pitied her 
so profoundly for thinking that after this she 
could "go back to Thursford," and be as she 
had been before. A short time ago, and the 
reflection that this was impossible would not 
have affected him one whit. But now he did 
feel a pang of something like remorse for having 
suffered himself to be made the instrument of 
a woman's self-destruction. That parting with 
Mrs. Darrock had gentled at the same time that 
it had imbittered him. 

Suddenly she spoke again, with a ring of 
anxiety in her tone now. " Mr. Byrne, do you 
think I shall get into any scrape about this — 
say ; do you ?" 

He shook his head, not in negative, but in 
deprecation of any farther speech from her. All 
the unpleasantness of the situation had come 
well home to him, and he wanted to think it out 
before he said a word that might influence the 
impressionable mind he had to deal with. He 
knew the word she had used expressed the worst 
she feared. A few hours' uncertainty and trav- 
eling, a little anxiety and anger on the part of 
the home authorities, an explanation, and an 
end to the scrape. That was how the subject 
presented itself to her. He looked farther, and 
saw that in store for her that had come to many 
another woman through his agency, without 
causing him a pang. The case differed in no- 
wise from others he had known, but he differed 
from his past self in that he only pitied and 
thought of how he could best protect the girl, 
who was more a victim to herself and circum- 
stances than to him. 

At last he decided on his own course, and re- 
solved that it should be hers to follow. He had 
seen enough of Roydon Fleming to feel con- 
vinced that it would be very hard, if not impos- 
sible, to win that gentleman's forgiveness for 
this night's escapade. If Roy proved inexora- 
ble, what a life this unfortunate girl would go 
back to — if he let her go back. As he thought 
this, and the picture of her rose before him as 
she would appear returning to her own home, 
apparently scorned and rejected, he resolved to 
keep her with him, to marry her, to show the 
woman who had thought herself too good a 
saint to consort with him, that he, the sinner, 
was less black than he had been painted. 

Though he made this resolution and determ- 
ined to adhere to it if Kate saw the reasonable- 
ness of it and acquiesced promptly, his heart 
was not caught in the rebound by Miss Leth- 
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bridge. His marriage with her would be made 
entirely for her sake. It would stifle no regret 
— check not one passionate longing for the wom- 
an he had lost, and not for one moment curb his 
pursuit of any pleasure. He was quite prepared 
to utter TOWS, to put a ring on Kate's finger, and 
to accept a benediction from the man who should 
officiate in the most accessible church as soon 
after their arrival in Town as he (Maurice Byrne) 
had time to be married. There was no romance 
about it, no touch of exultation in the manner 
or the means of his coming to this resolution. 
She would be as little of an encumbrance to him 
in traveling as any human being he had ever 
met. She was active, bright, and courageous to 
an extraordinary degree. The linking of her 
fate with his could not fetter him heavily ; at 
the same time it would add a tone of gratitude 
to her existent admiration for him. If he had 
got into this direful difficulty with forethought 
and design, it is probable that he would, after 
the manner of dissolute men, have been less 
anxious to make the best of it for her than he 
now was. But she had lapsed into the situation 
through no lures oft his, certainly through no 
lately-used lures. He had warned her, partly 
by neglect, and partly by open devotion to Mrs. 
Darrock. He had taught her to sing the sor- 
rowful strain of the ready-to-be-plucked rose. 
He had shown her the way of late to merge the 
love she was nearly feeling for him once into 
friendship, about which there could be no mis- 
take — and this was the end of it. She was here 
in such a position that she must seem wronged 
by him, more or less, whatever he did — unless 
he wronged the genuine love of his life, and 
made Kate Lethbridge break her recently made 
vows to Roy by marrying her. 

He never thought of there being any thing 
like hesitation or doubt on her part, as to the 
propriety of 'immediately adopting his scheme. 
Every hour of his first day in Town was planned 
out and fully occupied — and he never broke a 
business appointment for any woman, save Mrs. 
Darrock. But on the second day he should just 
have time to put her in the right place, and en- 
able her to write to her people and tell them 
that any wrath that might be hurled at her 
would be met by her husband. A cold feeling 
crept across his heart as he thought of Mrs. 
Darrock hearing of him thus for the first time. 
" She'll curse me," ho muttered, but he did not 
believe himself, even as he said it. The cold 
pang was caused by the human pity he could 
not stifle, for the agony of outraged love and 
wounded pride, that would surely assail that 
woman's soul when she heard of him as false to 
her and to himself, so very soon. " She*d hate 
me more if she thought I cast the poor girl off, 
though," he argued. Then the impossibility of 
his ever conveying the truth to Mrs. Darrock's 
mind, the hopelessness of any explanation of the 
cause which placed him on the horns of this 
dilemma came home to him, and he ground his 
teeth together, trying to quash down the bitter 
certainty he had that she would live on thinking 



him a blackguard — a false, sneaking blackguard, 
even when he had been speaking the good-by 
that left her life empty. 

During all this time the train had torn on 
without stopping at one of the many stations 
which Kate recognized with pleasure as she 
neared them, and was whirled past with a pain 
for which she could not account. In obedience 
to his mute request for silence she had not spok- 
en since she ha^ asked him, *'Do you think I 
shall get into any scrape ?'* Her transient feel- 
ing of anxiety as to her reception at home was 
past. She was only desirous of learning where 
the train would stop, and how long it would be 
before she could get back to Thursford. Two 
or three times she glanced at Maurice Byrne, 
but he gave back none of the looks she lent him. 
There was a cloud on his face, * * cast from the 
brim of his traveling hat," she thought, careless- 
ly, as she took the seat opposite to him with an 
impatient movement at last, and spoke. 

"Mr. Byrne, which is the first station we 
stop at ?" 

" London." 

**No, no, you don't mean that; when shall 
I get back?" Then conscience rose up, prick- 
ing her according to its wont in such cases. 
Roy, who had always implored her to be so care- 
ful in her conduct—" what will Roy think ?" she 
stuttered out. 

" The worst that can be thought, I'm afraid ; 
but you need never go back to face it. Stay 
with me, Kate — you were ready to love me the 
other day." 

F6r one instant, as he leaned forward, taking 
hold of her hands, she fancied that she had been 
trapped. Then she remembered how it had all 
come about — how entirely ignorant he had been, 
of her whereabouts — how she had stepped into 
the carriage, less on his invitation than on the 
guard's assertion that the train would wait ten 
minutes. She remembered these things, and 
many others, and felt that this man was very 
generous. But she was too dazed to reply to 
him. The thought of her father's misery, which 
she could not assuage till she could telegraph 
from the terminus, kept her silent for a while. 
Then the vision of what Roy would think — of 
what Roy could but think, whether she went 
back or went on, came before her, and for the 
first tiiiie in her life the mental struggle against 
the physical inaction that was forced upon her 
ended in her senses failing her at the hour she 
most needed them. 



CHAPTER XL. 



A STRUGGLE. 



It was just the time of transition when the 
train stopped. The hour when the night is dy- 
ing and the day is dawning gorgeously in some 
regions, faintly and feebly in murkier districts, 
as if it felt the result would scarcely be worthy 
of the effort. About tbe. tftrKNx\\'si& ^V^^^ ^^ 
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train came in with a grunting rush, life was 
arousing itself to labor dingily. In the gray 
light a few cabs could be discerned on the stand, 
the horses standing over more visibly than they 
were ever suffered to do by day ; the drivers with 
chins planted on their chests, morose merely in 
appearance, simply sleepy in fact. The awful 
cries of even the earliest milkmen were still un- 
uttered. Cats and cabbage-carts and a few puffy 
sparrows had it all to themselves, it seemed, 
when Maurice Byrne got cleitr of the station at 
last, and drove away in a cab with Miss Leth- 
bridge by his side. 

' She was shivering with cold and misery as 
she shrank into the corner of the jolting cab, 
and tried to rest her head against the back of 
it. A feeling of sick weakness had crept over 
her, and her brain seemed to be twisting round. 
For the first time in her life, as has been already 
stated in fact, Miss Lethbridge had fainted from 
the combined effects of helplessness and hope- 
lessness. Now, as she was being taken through 
a murky atmosphere, she knew not whither, she 
had a feeling of not having come back again 
from senselessness, of not being sure of any 
thing, And of absolute inability to speak. 

The sight of her companion gave her no sense 
of safety. She saw him as through a glass dark- 
ly, and derived no comfort from the sight. None 
of that subtle influence was shed upon her spirit, 
Whiph even when half absent the spirit is con- 
scious of in the presence of one whom it loves 
and trusts. Two or three times, when he saw 
her looking at him wistfully, and putting her 
hand to her aching, shaken head, he almost 
wished that he could cease from the earnestness 
which absorbed him, and be soothing and reas- 
suring to her, ign<)prant of the fact that the wist- 
ful glances were an unconscious effort to account 
for him and for herself being there, the feeble 
offspring of dreaminess and horror. 

He, meanwhile, was occupied in striving to 
solve a very present puzzle — where was he to 
put her when she got out of the cab ? His des- 
tination had been a West-End hotel, where he 
was well known, a fact which made his taking 
Kate there more utterly out of the question than 
it would otherwise have been. The season was 
over, and the world that thought he belonged to 
it was out of Town, but there were just a few 
people whom circumstances, or taste, or chance, 
retained there still. His brother and sister-in- 
law, Sir Archibald and Lady Byrne, were up for 
a few days for the express purpose of meeting 
him. The name of the material and important 
proofs of brotherly regard which Archibald had 
shown him was legion, and Lady Byrne was not 
the one to disregard the claims of her birth and 
kin. She was a kindly Scotchwoman, hospit- 
able and generous, and she had always shown 
herself tolerant to him. But for all his full 
knowledge of Jennie's hospitality, generosity, 
and toleration, he dared not ask her suffrages 
for Kate Lethbridge by presenting that young 
lady to her between two and three o'clock in the 
momiDg. After thinking over a few more of 



the unexceptionable women with whom it would 
be advantageous to quarter Kate for the time, 
he came to the conclusion that there was not 
one who would not cast the first stone in such 
a way as might prevent his ever mending the 
crack efficaciously. Feminine pity for feminine 
difficulties would be of a limp sort if called upon 
at untoward hours. 

At last, careless of Kate's physical exhaustion 
in comparison to that more delicate moral con- 
stitution which might be weakened by another 
course, he resolved to drive about in the jolting 
close cab until such time as the shops should be 
opened, and the opportunity of getting Miss 
Lethbridge a sufficient quantity of luggage to in- 
sure her admission into some respectable hotel 
be given him. It was the best he could do for 
her under the circumstances. But the best was 
but a wearisome plan to him and to her also, 
he could but feel, as the loathsome conveyance 
in which they were prisoned dragged about 
through even more loathsome localities; for 
with a new-born dread of being recognized, 
Maurice Byrne avoided all his usual haunts. 

Smiling dawn has rai:ely been hailed more 
rapturously than it was by Mr. Byrne on this 
occasion. Fart of his programme was soon car- 
ried out ; the necessary trunks, filled "literally 
with every thing a lady can require" (this was 
his order, and it was liberally interpreted), were 
procured, and Kate, together with them, was 
safely lodged at last in secluded splendor, in a 
suite of rooms, in a palace for the public — left 
to herself, as she felt with a moan of relief, in a 
place where she could lie down on a couch and 
let her head throb and thump against something 
soft. 

The bliss of this passive enjoyment was hers 
for many uninterrupted hours. Maurice Byrne 
had much to do this day before his departure 
and marriage. He went in one continuous un- 
flurried rush through all his business appoint- 
ments, procured a license for that ceremony 
which was to come off" to-morrow, and falsify 
all his former declarations of every sort ; saw 
his brother and sister, and told them that he was 
going to marry Miss Lethbridge the following 
day, without entering into the questions of 
where, when, and why ? and then found it was 
close upon seven o'clock, and hoped Kate had 
dined. 

Fraught with this recollection and hope, he 
went back to the hotel and found her where he 
had left her, lying on the sofa, her face turned 
out of sight. She rose as he approached her, 
and then he saw that her elastic nature had re- 
bounded; all the temporarily chilled-out fire, 
all the trodden-down vitality was burning and 
active again. 

" I have had so much to do ; I hope you have 
dined without me," he began eagerly. 

"No, I've not wanted any thing; they came 
boring me, but I couldn't eat ; I want to ask 
you—" 

" Before you ask me any thing you must eat^ 
if you please," he said, ringing the bell. Then 
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wlien the waiter had answered, and dinner had 

been ordered, Mr. Bjme took her hands and 

did, 

"Thank jon, Kate, for looking like yourself 
agiin. This morning I leffc you feeling that let 
me do the best I could, I should still be a ter- 
rible misfortune to you." 

She sat dovm suddenly, wresting her hands 
away from him by the action, and he went on 
walking up and down before her as he spoke, 

" The best I can do for you — ^you know what 
that is, don't you, Kate? It will be a hurried 
marriage, a wedding without cake and brides- 
maids, and such a wedding tour as would make 
most women blench ; but youll make the best 
of it, won't you ? Ton will moke up your mind 
to leave your past behind you, never to look back 
upon it regretfully. By Jove ! we must both do 
that if we would be happy." 

** You, too?" she asked wonderingly. 

'* I too," he acquiesced ; he checked his con- 
fidences there, refraining from all mention of 
Mrs. Darrock. "Lady Byrne, my brother's 
wife, will come here to see you to-morrow for 
a few minutes ; while she is here yon will write 
to your father, telling him that yon are my wife, 
and that my sister, Lady Byrne, is with you. 
Don't enter into any particulars with either of 
them, or with any body ; do you hear?" 

*' Yes ; I hear ;" she nodded her head toward 
him, but her eyes avoided him. 

**Kate!" he exclaimed suddenly, "when I 
leave you presently, as I shall do directly I have 
aeen you eat something, you poor child, prom- 
ise me that you will rest here in absolute reli- 
ance on me." 

** Why do you say that?" 

<« Because it seems to mo you are hiding 
some resolve behind a quiescent and acquies- 
cent exterior. Remember, if I seem to speak 
somewhat dictatorially now, jthat it is the press 
of time which makes me do it ; in an hour I 
had to alter my plans to—" 

** Save me," she interrupted. 

*' Yes. I can't stay to choose words ; I was 
going to say something else, but yoa«have spok- 
en for me. You will believe, my honesty in ac- 
cepting your phrasing will force the conviction 
upon you, that I find the salvation pleasant? I 
love you, Kate, as a man loves the — " 

*' Thing he has rescued," she again inter- 
rupted. Then the announcement of dinner be- 
ing ready in an adjoining room was made to 
them, and they went in very quietly to eat it. 

"I am glad to see yon do justice to the last 
dinner you'll have in England for many a long 
year." lie made the remark with a purpose. 
In her answer to it, it seemed impossible that 
slie should not betray any half-formed intention 
of balking the hurdle her own imprudence had 
put up for her. 

" I'm very hungry," she replied, briefly. 

" Fatigue and anxiety do away with appetite, 
generally." 

" Fatigue and anxiety, but not excitement — 
at least not with me." 



" You'll have plenty of that in the life you're 
going to, Kate. I hope the commissariat will 
be equal to it. Label all your trunks to-night, 
like that" (he threw a card across the table), 
" and get to bed early ; youll have no time for 
any thing to-morrow — we leave London at 
12.30." 

She started as if she had been shot in her 
chair ; but the waiter was present, and speech 
was consequently denied her. 

"Lady Byrne will be here at 12, precise- 
ly," Maurice Byrne went on, "just to be in- 
troduced to you, and to be mentioned in your 
letter to your father ; I will write to him 
too." 

"To-night?" 

"Yes, to-night." 

**Why should you be troubled to explain 
away my folly?" she asked, proudly, as they 
were left alone ; " let it all fall on me, all the 
humiliation, all the doubt, all the anxiety ; why 
should you not ?" 

" Because I am a man." 

She heaved a quick breath. "There it is, 
that's the reason of it a//." 

"The reason of what!" 

" Of your doing what you're going to do for 
me. I have been thinking about it all day, 
thinking about it more than I've been thinking 
of Roy and my father. They love me, and I 
love them, ten, twenty times better than you 
and I ever could love each other ; but for all 
that you are ready to absolutely inconvenience 
and hamper yourself for my sake, for my good 
name. Don't you think I see and feel it, Mau- 
rice Bjrme — don't you think — " 

"Keep calm to-night, Kate," he said, kindly; 
"emotion of the most natural kind is never a 
pleasant thing to look back upon ; you'll say 
more than you mean if you speak now, and be 
sorry for it by-and-by when we are compelled 
to be retrospective through being alone in some 
solitude." 

The light, laughing sneer, that had been so 
attractive to her at first, was oh his lip as he 
spoke. "How careful you are for me; but 
you wouldn't have said that to any one you 
loved — you wouldn't have said that to Mrs. 
Darrock." 

" Don't speak of her." 

" I mustn't mention her name — it is so dear 
to you." 

"Kate," he said, seriously, "this is all sham 
— Brummagem jealousy — unworthy of you — 
unworthy of all that has gone before, and of the 
reality of the position we are both in. Ask 
yourself," he continued, "how the light or un- 
kind mention of her made by you must fall 
upon my ears, when it is the thought of her 
that makes me — " 

He checked himself with an effort. Kate 
had risen — had come toward him quickly, eager 
to hear the truth, "the truth" which even in his 
anger he was too generous to speak without 
much provocation. 

" Only the thought of her which makes you 
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do what? What does the thought of her make 
you do, or make you wish to do ?" 

"Don't aiTiend my phrase — ^I shall do it.'* 

"No, you won't," she flamed out; "don't 
think me only vain and selfish and thoughtless. 
You shall not make yourself miserable for me ; 
I'll tell her how jgood you'd have been to me 
without that." 

She sobbed excitedly, without tears, as she 
concluded, and then checked the sobbing, and 
stood very quietly to hear his answer. 

" Vain and selfish I you poor child, you have 
only played at being either, Kate. You're what 
the vanity and selfishness of others, myself 
among the number, has made you. Don't tor- 
ture yourself by thinking that I shall be miser- 
able in having you with me always — sweet! 
and let us have done with the subject of what 
has gone before, and of what would have been 
if things had been different. From this hour, 
no looking back." 

"Like Lot's wife, you're afraid the modem 
pillar of salt might shed briny tears ;" she tried 
a laugh, but a false note jarred on her own ears, 
and she gave up the attempt. 

"No, tears are not to be dreaded from you. 
Now, good-night. Label your trunks, and then 
go to bed. I want you to look your best before 
my sister-in-law to-morrow." 

" Is she such a beauty that you fear my BOt 
being up to the mark ?" 

"Not at all; but I don't want you to look 
faded before her. Good - night. Miss Leth- 
bridge, for the last time," he put his lips to 
her hand as he spoke. 

"Don't — ^please don't." 

She spoke pleadingly, repulsively, angrily, 
and he released her hand and raised his head 
in surprise. 

"Kate! has that raised your indignation, 
now f" 

" Not my indignation." 

"Your disgust, then, which is harder to en 
dure, considering all things." 

" I know it, I know it ; but I must have been 
dreaming, to let it come to this ; don't think so 
little of me as to fancy I'm going to let it go on. 
I mean you would think meanly of me if you 
knew all I'm thinking: it can't, you know? 
there's Roy Fleming." 

" Kate, on my honor I would not have mar- 
red that scheme, but it is marred forever; he 
will never believe you again. Will you throw 
away the substance, poor as it is, for the shad- 
ow?" 

"I will show him that I wish him to believe 
me." 

"And if he does not?** 

"Ah! don't," she cried out, as if in pain; 
"if he doesn't believe me now, what would he 
think of me if I went on ?" . 

"That would not concern you." 

"I might try to think so, but I shouldn't 

succeed. I might put the thought of him away 

from me while I was away, and every thing was 

Btrange, and jon were kind as you can be ; but 



when I come back (as you will come back by- 
and-by), and I lived in dread of your loving the 
woman you had married for pity less, and the 
woman you loved more, I might meet him again, 
and it would all come back and concern me 
more than ever, and I should want to take up 
my life again from that hour when I kissed his 
hand and he left — trusting me." 

" As only I can trust you henceforth !" 

" He shall — or no one." 

" Kate, if I thought he would do you think I 
should stand in the way ? every effort of which 
I'm capable should be brought to bear upon your 
reunion, if I thought it would further it." 

" Then write the truth to Roy, to-night — ^will 
you. Truth always tells, you know. I'll say, 
good-by to you, God bless you, Mr. Byrne, and 
go home to-morrow praying for you; and I 
shall tell them the same as your letter will tell 
them, and — " 

" I shall obey you, Kate, even in this, against 
my own judgment, which I sincerely hope may 
be astray in this matter; I shall tell him, as 
you say, * every thing.' Will you in turn tell it 
all to Mrs. Darrock?" 

"Yes, we shall serve each other yet," she 
said, exultantly, and then they parted. 

Reflection during the long hours of the night 
did not indorse that farewell assertion, but still 
she did not waver once in her determination to 
go back and face all the doubt, dismay, and 
disagreeables which her absence might have en- 
gendered in the breasts of all who loved her. 
She only longed for the night to be over, for 
that hour of her return to come. Longed for 
it in physical comfort in a springy bed with her 
tired head on a downy pillow, while Maurice 
Byrne kept himself awake with much difficulty, 
and wrote sundry studies for letters to Roy 
Fleming with more. At length to the one who 
reflected came sleep, and to the one who wrote 
the possibility of rest. The letter, a clear com- 
prehensive brief statement of facts carrying con- 
viction (he hoped) on the face of it, was written, 
sealed and addressed, then the writer hesitated 
for a few minutes ; should he trust to the waiter 
he was about to summon for some brandy and 
soda, to post it? or should he rely upon him- 
self? He decided on giving it to the waiter; 
as he so decided he slipped two or three other 
letters which were lying on his desk into his 
pocket. Then the brandy and soda-water came, 
presenting a trifling difficulty and diversion, 
and then he went to bed, hopeful at least of 
having done the best he could. 

The next morning he remembered having 
hesitated about that letter; remembered the 
decision he had arrived at respecting it, looked 
on the desk and saw it was gone ; and when he 
saw Kate he told her his letter was already on 
its way to Roydon Fleming. She soon was fol- 
lowing it, for Maurice Byrne saw her off before 
he started himself, parting with her hurriedly, 
almost coldly, it seemed to her. The fact was, 
he was already leaving that episode in his life 
in which she figured so largely behind him. It 
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was not in him to linger about and long for the 
unattainable. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



BBOKEN DOWN. 



" He has out-soared the shadow of our night, 
Envy, and calumny^ and hate, and pain, 
And that unrest, -nrhich men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not, and torture not again.** 

The second summer had merged abruptly 
into murky, late autumn weather. A slow, 
drizzling rain fell, blurring the greater part of 
the scenery through which Kate had to pass on 
her way home. At first, in the early morning, 
hope told her, that once clear of the depressing 
quarter, bleak by nature, and rail-ridden into a 
more abject bleakness than can be imagined by 
any one who has not marked the expression of 
house-tops when trains are tearing over them in 
the break of day — externals would be brighter. 
But even when they ran free of the old streets 
wherein the houses seemed to crouch and grum- 
ble as they passed, the face of the world was no 
fairer than before. A new suburb, more de- 
pressing than the old over-crowded, badiy-built 
quarter where the station had taken possession, 
like a polypus, spreading out on all sides, had 
to be passed. A suburb in which one style of 
lerrace was multiplied by hundreds reproducing 
itself, in all sizes, with ia fidelity that was tiying 
to look upon, and suggestive of a unity of de- 
sire in the minds of the masses who would 
eventually occupy it, that did not make the 
lover of progress feel hopeful about the future. 
In the quiet, early morning, the sameness was 
sadder to see than in the broad day, when the 
peculiarities of the respective occupants made 
themselves manifest, and led the eye off the 
unifoi-m balconies and brass blind-bands with 
which the neighborhood was bedight. The ris- 
ing suburb had a more depressing effect on Kate 
than even the scrubby surroundings of the sta- 
tion had exercised. It was not till the train 
came out into the open country, that her heart 
went up to its usual heights again. Then tRe 
reflection that she was well on her way to ac- 
count to them all for her disappearance, and 
shortly to see Roy, came over her like a nar- 
cotic, and she got over the journey to Thursford 
in a state of dreamy happy carelessness that 
stood out in queer contrast to the racking anxi- 
ety of the last twenty-four hours. 

One of the most widely-known and decidedly 
one of the most popular, daughters of the land, 
there would be no chance, she feared as the 
train stopped, of her getting out and away with- 
out remark and the hinderance of many ques- 
tions from the officials as to the cause and effect 
of her compulsory journey and absence. She 
stepped out beamingly, quite prepared to an- 
swer affably, if they did not delay her too long 
—got out, facing them all as only one without 
fear or reproach could have faced them, and 
' saw them looking at her with a sort of shaking 



sorrowful reproach, and knew the "reason why" 
in a moment. 

**Take this quickly, Thwaites," she said qui- 
etly, handing the ticket to the station-master, 
"and teach your porters not to shout out false 
statements about the time the train stops here, 
if you can." Then she walked on steadily 
enough, though her heart was thumping and 
her knees trembling with an angry emotion 
that was a new thing to her. These people 
were wont to be hat in hand to her ; there was 
a good deal more than a touch less of their nor- 
mal civility both in their silence and glances 
to-day. 

She went along the road she had last walked 
with Maurice Byrne at a speed that was only 
equaled by the rapidity with which she framed 
and rejected a variety of sentences, wherein ex- 
planation and apology could be simultaneously 
offered to her father. She almost ran along the 
lawn, but to herself she seemed to move as one 
in fetters, or a dream, making no progress — her . 
feet growing heavier each instant as the strange 
quiet which hung over the house impressed her 
more and more. 

The door was gained at last. At last, unseen, 
nnwelcomed, she made her way into her father's 
house, and stood for a minute or two in the hall 
to recover herself — to trj' and persuade herself 
that the hush which hung like a pall over her 
home existed only in her imagination. Then she 
glanced into the dining and drawing rooms, and 
marked that they were pervaded by a palpable 
tidiness that told its own tale of disuse. And 
then she knew that there was something veiy 
hard before her. 

Steadily, without a flutter of the heart, or a 
tremble of the frame, she went up stairs, throw- 
ing off her hat and shawl as she went, and drop- 
ping, them over the balusters. Then she open- 
ed her father's bedroom door, and presently 
stood looking down upon him with a strange 
hue upon her face — a look that caused her own 
mother, standing opposite to her, to deem her 
more conscience - stricken, and consequently 
guilty, than she really was. That wearing her 
distress in blue was a piece of color-blindness 
to her own interests that eventually militated 
against her. 

He was lying so very still with his lips drawn 
hard over his teeth, that Kate thought him. 
asleep when she first caught sight of him. But 
when her mother checked a cry — constrained 
herself not to call out, and lifted her hands 
up, and muttered instead, coming round noise- 
lessly, **Kate, my child, you've come back;" — 
when her mother whispered this Kate saw the 
eyeballs moving under the closed lids, which 
were presently lifted with an effort, and she 
went down upon her knees under his gaze, bury- 
ing her face on his arm as it lay on the coun- 
terpane. 

" Mr. Lethbridge must not be excited ; you 
had better take her away, and I'll look to him, 
dear? Now, do remember what the doctor 
says," 
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•The words, uttered to the accompaniment of 
a heavy woman's rastling movement across the 
room in the direction of the bed, were in Mrs. 
Collinses tones. Kate rose at once, quite col- 
lected and cool, under the influence of the side- 
long rebuke, quite ready, even, to seem humble 
under it, if such a bearing might insure her re- 
maining by her father's side. 

"Mother,*' she whispered, piteously, putting 
her arms about Mrs. Lethbridge's neck, " I've 
not done this, have I? don't tell me I have." 

"You have come back to us; he will get 
better now," the mother replied, soothingly, 
caressing Kate's bent head as she spoke. She 
could not answer Kate with a pleasant lie in 
the negative, nor could she bring herself to chill 
and sting her child yet lower by telling all the 
truth at once. " He has been very ill, but he 
will get better now ; kiss him, and come away, 
Kate." 

Kate looked round — still clinging to her 
, kind, stout-hearted mother — at the motionless, 
almost unconscious, form on the bed. She un- 
derstood the case pretty well already. Anxiety 
about her, grief for her, doubt of her — these 
were the causes; there in the prostration of 
that almost lifeless form before her was the ef- 
fect. Surely, when she had explained, when 
Mr. Byrne's letter had been received, her father 
would, as her mother hopefully asserted, *'get 
better again." 

In her impatience to offer the explanation 
she found it hard to be hushed down by Mrs. 
Collins. **Send her away, do, mother," she 
said, as Mrs. Collins sighed, strongly, two or 
three times. 

"She has been very kind, dear — a help to 
me when my need was great, Kate." 

" But I'm here to help you now, and she will 
only be in the way — the old nuisance," Kate 
answered, leaning her arms on the pillow, and 
pressing her cheek against her father's. Then 
she rather felt than heard the words, "God bless 
you, my child," issue from the lips that had 
grown white and thin with suffering for her; 
and as the conviction came home to her heart 
that she was forgiven and believed in, a flood of 
passionate remorse for the vain follies of which 
she had really been guilty, swept over her soul, 
and together with the physical fatigue she had 
lately undergone, overcame her to the degree of 
makidg her wish, for a few weak wild moments, 
that with that blessing freshly on her she might 
ebb away out of the life with which she had 
done so little. 

"To die and have done with it." That was 
all she craved to do as a long array of the tempt- 
ations into which she had been led, and the 
facility with which she had succumbed to them, 
rose up mocking her mental vision. A yearn- 
ing seized her to get away any where — any 
where out of the world that was always luring 
her to the commission of small wrongs, and then 
afflicting her with smaller remorses. If the 
wide fringe of preceding circumstances could 
Iiave been cut off and forgotten, if that unto- 



ward journey to town under dubious auspices 
could but be placed before her social critics as 
an isolated fact, the cloud would quickly pass 
away, and the sun of success shine without speck 
or spot upon her, again. There were women, 
she felt, who might have taken a compalsorj 
trip even with Maurice Byrne, and yet have 
been held blameless — but she was not one of 
them. The tares she had been sowing broad- 
cast, would be sure to spring up luxuriantly on 
this fair ground which she had so nearly gained 
with Roy. She would be judged for the unlucky 
act which she had not been able to help, by the 
deeds which she could have avoided committing 
in the past. She would be regarded as a girl 
who had stooped very low to conquer, and who 
had failed, as a gamester who had staked all on 
the cast of a die, and had lost — as a woman 
who had sacrificed, and whose sacrifice had been 
rejected. 

Depression reigned supreme over her sonl for 
the few minutes during which these reflections 
trooped through her mind — devastating the lat 
ter ruthlessly as an ill-governed army of occupa* 
tion might have done. Then came the consid- 
eration, that the meanest and weakest can "go 
down." To give way is the prerogative of the 
herd — Kate was incapable of usui-ping one of 
their privileges for any length of time. She 
rose up under the influence of the rebound well 
prepared for any thing that might be coming, 
very sore at heart for the evil she had wrought 
without design, but with no sign of that soreness 
in her face or manner. It was no slight victory 
over her impulsive excitable nature, which en- 
abled her to retain her outward composure in 
that dark silent chamber whertf all of life— save 
the sorrow of it — seemed suspended. 

Hard, very hard to see that weakness, with 
which her vigorous elastic nature had little sym- 
pathy, so completely in possession of her father. 
It had always been a custom of his, to bow his 
head and suffer troublous waves to beat over 
him, instead of breasting them like a man. 
She knew that his heart had always had a habit 
of sinking, and his head an aptitude for aching 
him away to the veiy entrance of the valley of 
the shadow of death. It often seemed to her 
that he had lived solely in order to avert the 
effort to die. Now he was letting life lapse 
from him without moving a hair's breadth to 
retain it. The pity which was made up of the 
many component parts which create the pity of 
the strong for the weak, was merged now in 
passionate self-reproach. It was her course, 
and his dread of whither it might lead her, 
which had developed this feebleness so fiitally- 

Meanwhile such a heavy silence bound them 
all in its oppressive chains. The tic-tic of Mr- 
Lethbridge's watch was the solitary sound in 
the room — even Mrs. Collins had checked the 
deep breathing of half-slumber in which she had 
been indulging before Kate came. There was 
something in the motionlessness of the patient 
— in the statue-like stillness of her mother— in 
the unwonted air of watchfulness and waiting 
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inveloped Mrs. Collins, that nearly crnsh- 
5. J£ only one of them would move — if 
le of them would speak — it would enable 
lope for the future, and not think " God 
I," as she cried out bitterly that he was, 
momentary rattle in the throat, a spas- 
iropping of the jaw, told her that she had 
er father^s last words in that benediction 
le had bestowed upon her. 



CHAPTER XLn. 

"that is over!" 

^' We did not sigh at parting, 
No tear between us fell; 
The weeping and the sighing 
Came after our farewelL** 

r mistress's compliments, sir, and here's a 

speaker was one of the Thursford Hall 
s; the speech was made at the station 
lys after Mr. Lethbridge's death, and was 
ed to Mr. Koydon Fleming. He opened 
3 and read, 

lAB Mr. Fleming, — Something very ter- 
id shocking has happened to the Leth- 
We all (your cousins included) think 
ssible that you should go there ; you will 
y agree with us when I tell you that Mr. 
dge has died suddenly. Pray make this 
>me as long as it is convenient to do so. 
urs very truly, Ellen Petherton." 

es the idiot imagine that I shall not go 
poor little darling at once ?" was Roy's 
commeht on this communication, as he 
t up and put it in his pocket. ** I must 
the Grange first, at any rate," he said 
o the hall groom. "You must drive 
re, and wait to see if they can take me 

ras very eager to get to Kate, to comfort 
what he knew must be a crushing sor- 
Ee was anxious, moreover, to tell her 
lis own changed prospects and career, 
ged to sympathize and be sympathized 
md had the tale of that enforced trip to 
only fallen from Kate's own lips just 
3w he would have believed in and loved 
f he had announced his return to Kate 
lid have been on the way to receive him 
other would have been given the oppor- 
of raising the barrier of suspicion be- 
them. But with a weak belief in the 
tness of surprises, he had determined on 
upon Kate unexpectedly; "her joy at 
lim would be all the greater," he argued, 
written a line to Georgie to tell her that 
Id be down by the 6.30 train, and should 
and Mrs. Darrock later in the evening 
ortant business. Georgie had read the 
8 of this letter to her hostess, which ac- 
x>r Nellie's note and servant being at the 
to meet him. 
s anxiety to get to Kate he cursed Mr. 



Collins when that gentleman met him a short 
distance from the lawn gate and signified al- 
most authoritatively for him to stop. "Yes, 
yes ; I know all about it," Roy replied impa- 
tiently, as Mr. Collins began. 

" You can't be aware, Fleming, of what has 
happened; you can't, indeed. I entreat you 
not to go on." 

**rm sorry to disoblige you, but it occurs to 
me that I may be wanted, so I shall go on. 
I'm quite aware of what has happened." 

"Under the painful circumstances a man 
must be forgiven for speaking plainly ; you do 
not know what has taken place." 

" I have heard, I tell you, of Mr. Lethbridge's 
death." 

"Aha I but of what caused it, my dear fel- 
low ? My iear Fleming, there are times when 
a man must be firm — this is one of them." 

"I know it — ^I am going on." 

"The other way. It behooves you to see 
nothing of the family until you have been made 
acquainted with a very painful fact." 

Mr. Collins lowered his voice as he uttered 
the last words with an afiectation of not liking 
to let the groom hear him. Roy was irritated 
and impatient. 

" Speak out what you have to say," he an- 
swered aloud. "Pecuniary matters, want of 
money crushed him down, poor fellow, I sup- 
pose; there's nothing in that to lower your 
voice about." He looked down upon botli Mr. 
Collins and the groom as he spoke, in all that 
splendid pride of indifierence to such things, 
which his own late "pecuniary loss" had en- 
gendered. 

"Worse than that — it can't be spoken of 
here. My dear boy, if you don't turn back to 
the Hall, and hear what there is to tell you be- 
fore you see Miss Lethbridge, you will regret it 
to the last hour of your life." 

In an instant Roy had sprung down, and 
dragged rather than drawn Mr. Collins out of 
ear-shot of the groom. "It concerns her, Kate ?" 
he interrogated, sharply. 

"It concerns her." 

"How?" 

" I really am at a loss," Mr. Collins began, 
hesitatingly. 

* * Go on," Roy said, sternly. 

"She has, we /ear, been indiscreet, shall I 
say—" 

A long, growling oath interrupted him, then 
the words from Roy, "Out with it," forced 
Mr. Collins to gulp out, "ran away with Mr. 
Byrne." 

As Mr. Collins spoke he placed his hand on 
Roy's arm by way of comforting him, but Roy 
shook the hand ofi*, and turned at once to the 
dog-cart again. 

"I have a mission to my cousins which I 
must fulfill at once," he said, as he seated him- 
self. Then he gave the order, "to the Hall," 
and nodded " good-by" to the messenger of evil 
whom he had met so inopportunely. 

" He stands \l ^nw^^^x^xxVi^-— ^^'^-^'st-^^i^'S^^ 
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Mr. Collins said to himself, as he walked home 
from that diurnal visit to the house of mourning 
which ranked high in poor Kate's list of crosses 
to be borne. She took up this one meekly 
enough, heavy as she found it. There was bit- 
ter anxiety in the house concerning other things 
than that sudden death — rent in arrears, rumors 
of deteriorated land, sickliness among the cat- 
tle, and a general lack of money. Already 
heart-burnings had commenced about the rever- 
sion of the farm, and intimate friends who 
wanted it were "strongly advising Mrs. Leth- 
bridge to wash her hands of the business alto- 
gether, and live in irresponsible quiet on the 
trifle which had been secured to her on her 
marriage." Some people — among others Mrs. 
Collins and Nellie Petherton, who took a pious 
pride in not having a weak aversion to the ut- 
terance of " disagreeable truths" — went farther 
in their offerings of prospective plans. Mrs. 
Lethbridge '* might find a life in a strange 
place, among people who had not heard of poor 
Kate's sad folly, pleasanter than it would be at 
Thursford after all this." Altogether it was a 
bumper of bitters which was offered to the moth- 
er and daughter at this juncture. 

For the first time in her life Kate was com- 
pletely cowed, not by the scorn and censure of 
the living, but by all her conscience taught her 
to feel she had cost the dead. It seemed to 
her, as she thought of herself, that the weight 
never could be lifted which had fallen upon her 
life. She seemed to stand out as a thing ac- 
cursed. It was useless attempting to argue her- 
self out of the conviction. She was absorbed 
in the intensity of a horror of herself which she 
could not define. 

A horror that stunned her at first, dimming 
all her faculties, leaving them incapable of every 
thing save pain — a horror that swept away the 
teaching and traditions of years in a moment, 
leaving her stranded on the sandy rock of a full 
knowledge that neither penitence nor prayer 
would alter the past. There was no purgatory 
for her. She went straight away from the 
hecven she had known so well how to enjoy, to 
the real hell conscience alone can make. 

Gradually, toward the third day after that 
death scene, her mind was galvanized by the 
necessity for action into a state of almost un- 
natural quickness and clearness. She not alone 
saw the truth, but recognized it. No one could 
help her to bear the burden which she, and she 
alone, had laid upon her life. She must stand 
in the shade which it would cast over her alone. 
Deep as her yearning was for the outward and 
visible sign of a love that had never been so 
dear to her as now, when she was called upon to 
Relinquish it, she resolved never to gratify that 
yearning, even should Roy be gracious enough 
to press his sympathy on her still. 

Even should Roy be thus merciful ? She had 
been stung by no doubts of his standing the test 
Btanchly during those three dark days of noth- 
ingness, but on this one of his return, the possi- 
bilitjr of his doing the reverse occurred to her 



with the force of foresight. In a vain attempt 
to walk away the passionate trembling which 
seized her at the thought, she went out into the 
garden shortly after Mr. CoUins's departure, and 
as her restless eyes roamed over the flat lawn- 
land lying between the house and the high-road, 
she received her " sorrow's crown of sorrow" in 
witnessing the meeting between the rector and 
Roydon Fleming. 

She had already, as has been seen, come to 
the conclusion of giving him up — of freeing him 
from all connection with her o%vn clouded name. 
But this was a bitter sight, for all that. She 
had had no hope in the matter ; over and over 
again, while that short interview lasted between 
the two men, did she strive to assure herself of 
this. She had had no hope in the matter, and 
yet she was conscious of a disappointment. It 
seemed to her that had she been a man, the 
woman she loved should never have lapsed away 
without one saving word being uttered. 

" So Roy turns from me before I ask him to 
do it," she muttered at last, as he drove away 
in the opposite direction ; " that's over." 

"That's over — ^all over." She repeated the 
words to herself several times as she got back 
into the house, whose darkened windows re- 
minded her cuttingly, crushingly, that some- 
thing else was "over" too. It was hard and 
humiliating to be let go so easily, but she was 
quite cowed by the unalterableness of the first 
portion of her punishment — her father's death. 
She had played with a fire which had heated 
the iron circumstance, and that iron had brand- 
ed her to the soul. Those days of the " dalli- 
ance and the wit, the flattery and the strife," 
which had seemed so golden while they lasted, 
were witnesses against her now. She had 
fought her last fight, she had lost her last bat- 
tle. She stood confessed the discomforted, de- 
serted flirt, in a position that was only a touch 
less ridiculous than terrible. 

Some tea and biscuits were brought to her 
presently, and as she mechanically drank the 
one and ate the other, she fell to wondering 
whether or not the tea and biscuits of life were 
to be her sole portion henceforth. Tea and bis- 
cuits, after the champagne she had tasted ! The 
bubbles had broken before she had sipped the 
glass ; the flower was frayed before it had bloom- 
ed — her life was over before it had begun. As 
her convictions reached this climax her head 
.went down upon her folded arms, and in a burst 
of bitter tears she cried out against the cruelty 
of the God who had made her weak, and pun- 
ished her as though she had been wicked. 

"I certainly did not expect to see you here 
so soon, Roy." The speaker was Georgie Flem- 
ing, who brought herself prominently into tho 
room two minutes after Roy's arrival at th© 
Hall. The others had received him with that; 
grim mixture of sympathy and constraint which 
redoubles every misfortune and multiplies every 
sting. 

** Gem and I meant to spare you this trouble, 
Roy," Georgie continued, speaking rapidly, and 
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looking him frankly in the face. There was in- 
yigoration in Miss Fleming's manner ; without 
being able to assign a cause for it, his heart rose 
up and beat healthily again. 
"The * trouble of what?" he asked. 
" Coming here to-night, on the * business' you 
mentioned, whatever that may be ; we meant to 
walk over to the Grange later in the evening to 
hear what it is, and to see Kate." 

She spoke it all out in a tone that could but 
reach the ears of every one in the room. He 
felt both pained and puzzled. Could it be, he 
asked himJself, that Georgie was ignorant of or 
indifferent to that which had befallen him, ac- 
cording to Mr. Collins? He could not bring 
himself to ask for a solution of the enigma be- 
fore these Fethertons; he could not bare his 
wound for the gratification of the mob. Conse- 
quently, he blessed the entrance of Mrs. Dar- 
rock at the moment. A diversion was effected. 

" How kind of you to come to us so soon, and 
how good-natured of Kate to spare you." Mrs. 
Darrock gave him her hand as she spoke, with 
a bright cordiality that was as balm to his spirit. 
Both these cousins of his mentioned Kate in a 
way they could not have mentioned her if Col- 
lins's story were true. 

"My business admitted of no delay. I felt 
that as soon as I could see you I ought to see 
you. Will you give me five minutes now ?" 

"Not before dinner, Mrs. Darrock; make 
his business wait till after dinner." Mrs..Feth- 
erton tried to utter her protest playfully ; Mrs. 
Darrock set it aside without compunction, there- 
fore, and answered, 

"But he will want to leave us directly after 
dinner ; you shall have the five minutes, Roy," 
she continued, taking Georgie's arm, and lead- 
ing the way from the room. 

They all three went into that study where 
Geoffrey had passed a tiedious time once ; but 
the atmosphere seemed uncongenial. "Let us 
go out," Roy suggested, and then they stalionea 
themselves under the colonnades, on the spot 
where Maurice Byrne and Mrs. Datrock had 
parted. Then Roy turned to tliem, put a hand 
lovingly on the shoulder of etjch, arid began, 

"The business I wrotb to you about is soon 
told. Regard me as a brother telling it, and 
think that, as Dolph would have felt it — for 
you, so I feel it — your father has married 
again." 

"How right you were never to rely upon 
him," Mrs. Darrock said, quickly. "Who is 
the woman ?!' 

"Miss Barlow." 

"Then I have been the cause of it. I have 
been your worst foe, for I got her there. Oh 
^y! /, who'd have done any thing to serve 
you." 

Georgie clasped her hands round her cousin's 
*ini as she spoke, and for one moment feemed 
ftbout to bend the head freighted with such re- 
P^t for him and self-reproach for her untoward 
influence on his fortunes down upon his shoul- 
der. But something checked her, and releas- 



ing him with a start, her face growing crimson 
the while, she went on, 

" After all, as Gem says, how right of you 
never to rely upon the prospect I thought so 
gorgeous (and have helped to blight). You 
have yourself still, as you once said, and (even 
better) you have Kate." 

" I have not, and that's harder than the Hel- 
ston business ; but we won't speak of it." 

** But we will speak of it," Miss Fleming re- 
torted, promptly. " What have you been hear- 
ing ? who has been garbling facts ? Out with 
the truth, Roy." 

" Do you think I have no feeling," he asked, 
almost angrily. " Why do you want to make 
me go over the wretched story ? in order that 
you may have the poor pleasure of seeming to 
defend or extenuate." ^ 

Once more the girl he addressed crimsoned 
furiously. Then she interlaced her fingers, 
and turned her face away from his gaze, saying 
softly, "Am I so mean ? I hope not ; besides, " 
she added, suddenly, "what reason have you 
for supposing that I think so poorly of you as 
to believe that you would allow me to insult 
your future wife by extenuating her conduct to 
you ? As far as I know, she has done nothing 
to call for any one's defense or extenuation." 

"Geoigie, haven't they told you, then ?" 

** Told her what, Roy ? what is there to tell?* 
Mrs. Darrock asked quietly. 

"That she, my Kate, has eloped (good God- 
how can I say it) with that blackguard Byrne.^ 

"That is simply untrue," and tben Mr* 
Darrock went on to tell him what sne knen 
about it. 

" I have reasons— strong reasons — for feelinjt 
sure that when Mr. Byrne left this house thaft 
night, he had no fnougnt ox Kate Lethbridge in 
his miud. My conviction on the point make* 
me find her story probable enough," Mrs. Dar- 
rock said in conclusion. 

"Her story! fancy her having to tell any 
story at all," Roy rejoined irritably. 

"If she had refused to explain the position, 
you would hav^ had some right to be annoyed ; 
as it is, you've none." 

Roydon Fleming softened a little as he looked 
at the speaker — his cousin Georgie. It was not 
altogether unpleasant to him, being blamed and 
put in the position of the unjust oppressor, by 
Georgie, on behalf of Kate. 

"Are you sure you're not arguing against 
your better judgment, Georgie?" he asked. 

"Now, why should I? what should I gain 
by it?" she replied, quickly. 

"Little enough— Heaven knows,'* he answer- 
ed, moodily. 

"And yet, when I come to think of it, I 
should give something not so inconsiderable. 
After all," she rejoined, "the knowledge that 
words of mine saved you from rashly blighting 
your own life and Kate*s would be pleasant." 

"I shall tell her what a charming special 
pleader has engaged in her defense." 

"Then you'll be very st\i^\d^ ^\>A ^s^iaSs^ V^o. 
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hate me ; besides, it wouldn^tbe trno. As soon 
as Emma made things clear to yon, before I 
spoke, your own sense defended and your own 
heart acquitted her." 

"What a brick she is!" he said, turning to 
Mrs. Darrock ; "I didn't know she was so fond 
of Kate." 

" Nor did I,'* Mrs. Darrock replied, dryly. 
" Come in to dinner now, or Mrs. Petherton 
will have some reason for reviling us." 

But Mrs. Petherton forgave them freely, 
when she heard the news which Roy brought. 
"Mr. Fleming married! good gracious! And 
that sort of woman is sure to have sons," Nellie 
exclaimed excitedly. Then she felt leniently 
toward Kate Lethbridge on the spot — the mar- 
riage would not be by any means the good thing 
they had once thought it. She hoped that 
nothing any of her people might say would mar 
it now. Geoifrey Petherton had developed 
considerable devotion to the second Miss Col- 
lins of late, but if Kate were known to be free, 
there was no saying whither Mr. Greof.'s weak- 
ness for pretty faces might lead him. 

"Misfortunes never come singly — do they, 
Mr. Fleming? There's poor Mr. Lethbridge 
carried off so suddenly by heart disease." 

" Oh, that's what you call it now, is it, Nel- 
lie ?" Geoffrey interrupted with a chuckle that 
made Nellie very red. 

* ' Yes, the doctor told me to-day it's a wonder 
he has lived so long," Mrs. Petherton resumed 
hastily ; " poor Mrs. Lethbridge and Kate ought 
to be thankful for having had him so long, in- 
stead of grieving, as I hear they do. If Kate 
would come here and stay till after the funeral, 
we should be so glad to have her — tell her so, 
Mr. Fleming!" 

"You're very kind," he replied briefly. It 
was not quite clear to him why Mr: Collins had 
been so much more severe than his daughter on 
the subject of Kate's conduct. 

" And tell her, too, that I should have been 
to see her, poor dear girl, but really ! death you 
know ! — awful, isn't it ?" Mrs. Petherton shud- 
dered her thin frame into many angles, and held 
her long nose earthward, by way of looking at 
once reverential and resigned. 

They soon rose from the table this day, for 
Roy was impatient now to get to Kate to forgive 
and be forgiven — and Nellie, who did not know 
that his cousins meant to go with him, was im- 
patient to get the two ladies alone and hear how 
their plan of life was altered by their father's 
marriage. But the Flemings soon walked away 
together, and then Nellie cried havoc, and dis- 
cussed them freely with Greoffrey and her second 
sister. Tom Petherton kept out of the conver-. 
sation, for Nellie's tone had veered suddenly 
with regard to Kate Lethbridge, and he was far 
from feeling sure of what it would be well for 
him to say. He had heard his wife and sisters- 
in-law thanking Heaven, at brief intervals during 
the last five days, that they were not in any 
respect like Kate, and assuring each other that 
thejr had ** always expected it, as they had al- 



ways thought her way shocking.^' His safedt 
course, he found, was to revere their second 
sight in silence. 

It was about half past nine o'clock, when Kate 
was roused from a state of torpor, that was half 
mental pain and half physical fatigue, by the 
entrance of a servant with the announcement 
of the arrival of " Mr. Roydon Fleming, and the 
ladies staying at the Hall." He had brought 
them, the brace of untroubled beauties, to see 
her in her hour of discomfiture and humiliation ? 
"I can't see them to-night," she said at first; 
then she reflected that what she meant to do, 
she had better do quidkly. " Where are they? 
in the dining-room ? well, tell Mr. Fleming I'll 
see him in the drawing-room ahne, I can't see 
strangers." 

She brought a strong light to bear on the 
glass, and saw that her face was swollen and 
tear-stained, that her brow and eyes looked har- 
assed, and that a line or two had been graven 
ronnd her mouth, since Roy saw her last. ' ' But 
what does it matter?" she muttered bitterly; 
" he may as well * see' me, as * think' of me at 
my worst." Then she went down without an 
attempt to better her appearance, and presently 
stood before him, half turning to close the door, 
with all her lately-learned gentleness. 

She had planned no foim of words. The 
only thing she had decided upon was to make 
an end of it quickly, and not to cry or tremble. 
There should be no scene — no outward emotion, 
nothing upon which he could look back in after 
years with contempt or disgust. 

" I am glad you have come. I would rather 
say good-by than write it," she began, standing 
still just inside the door. 

"Good-by! My own Kate, what are you 
speaking about?" He was at her side in a 
moment, but she put up her hand to ward him 
off as she went on speaking. 

"I have been very wrong, very weak, very 
wicked, I suppose. No wonder you should 
think me so ; my own father died of his doubt 
of me, and you turned back at a word from Mr. 
Collins. Every body thinks badly of me, and I 
can't try to make them think better, I'm too 
tired. Don't think that I don't know that its 
impossible for — our engagement to go on, for I 
do." 

She had spoken very rapidly, but, short a 
time as her speech lasted, it was long enough 
for a tide of stubbornness and doubt to set in 
strongly in Roy's soul. He thought she should 
have been humbler. He thought that she had 
perchance heard of his altered prospects, and 
feared to share them. He thought that the 
giving him up came too easily to her, and he 
wronged her in all his thoughts. 

" I certainly can not constrain you to adhere 
to vows made under different circumstances." 
He spoib coldly, for he was thinking that she 
had believed in his future wealth then, and that 
now this belief was shattered. She construed 
his sentence in another way. "Circumstan- 
ces" had been different, undoubtedly, no stain 
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had been on her name then — no remorse in her 
soul! 

'* Of course you can*t — ^you ought not to, and 
I know it.*' Then she felt that she could not 
say many more words without choking, and 
seeming to appeal against his just acquiescence 
in her own suicidal decree. " It was kind of 
you to come, and seem to think me better than 
you can really. Good-by." 

She held out her hand, startling him by the 
suddenness of the gesture. 

" Really good-by, Kate ?" 

" Really good-by.*' 

"After all that has been between us?'* 

**Ah! you'll forget that — it doesn't hurt 
long — ** Her words had been getting Ic^er 
and lower ; here their sound died out utterly, 
and he only knew by the movement of her lips 
that she was speaking still. 

** Your sorrows have bewildered you, my dar- 
ling,*' he cried, warmly ; " see my cousins — see 
Georgie ; forget this folly.*' 

But shs negatived his proposition by shaking 
her head, and the agony that kept her dumb 
seemed to him but pride and obstinacy. In 
another minute, without another word or look, 
or touch of the hand she had once so passion- 
ately kissed, she went away from him, and it 
was all over. « 

** Well !" his cousin Georgie exclaimed, as 
he re-entered the room where he had left them. 

** Are you ready to go home ?" he replied. 

" Yes, but about Kate ?" 

** She won't see you to-night, and she won't 
see me any more. The fact is, she's a prudent 
girl, and I'm not the same man she engaged 
herself to." 

"How you wrong her,'* Georgie said, earn- 
estly ; and Roy, as he took up his hat and pre- 
pared to leave the house, replied, 

"Any way, the wrong is wrought, and can't 
be undone — even by you, Georgie." Then they 
walked home in silence. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

" HOPE TOLD A FLATTEBING TALE.'* 

Without design on the part of either of 
them, it chanced that the intercourse between 
Mrs. Lethbridge and her daughter at this epoch 
was of a scanty and disjointed nature. Death 
was not the sole, though he was the most terri- 
ble foe who assailed them just now. The brok- 
en-spirited wife was merged in a measure in 
the woman of business. There were heavy 
claims on the estates of the late tenant of the 
Grange Farm, and these were pressed without 
delay on his sole legatee in order that she might 
not indulge in any of the nefarious practices in- 
cluded in the descriptive phrase, "lool^ing after 
herself." 

It was neither callousness nor cowardice 
which mada Kate almost rejoice at finding that 
she was not called upon to take a part in the 
I 



family councils which took place daily — without 
result. When the worst that might be coming 
did come, Kate believed that she could endure 
it without any weak repinings. But enduring 
the worst that can befall us from fortune, is a 
different thing to discussing the probabilities 
of the worst arising, and listening toYutile sug- 
gestions as to how the event may be staved off. 
A bare livelihood, resolved upon and achieved 
through such means, would be indeed a mini- 
mum of pleasure attained through a maximum 
of pain, Kate felt. So she strayed in sorrowful 
solitude about the house and gardens during 
those few days that intervened between Roy*8 
last visit and the funeral, and only caught occa- 
sional glimpses of the congress — ^ consisting of 
her mother, and her uncle Mr. Wilmot — the 
while. 

This uncle had been but an abstract idea to 
Elate hitherto, but in their new-born friendless- 
ness he dawned upon her with an individuality 
that was at once comforting and crushing. He 
was Mrs. Lethbridge's half-brother, the offspring 
of her father's marriage with his first wife, who 
had died at a period anterior to the birth of 
Mrs. Lethbridge's mother ; consequently he 
stood more in the light of a grandfather than 
an uncle to Kate, and would have been rever- 
enced by her, perhaps, if he had not been quite 
so robust. 

He was a hale, honest yeoman — one of those 
tall, erect, stalwart pieces of humanity, who 
might serve a painter for a model of one of na- 
ture's noblemen. Kate would have liked him 
better in real life^ if he had worn good broad- 
cloth instead of long leather boots and cordu- 
roy breeches, but as a type of his class he was 
very perfect — especially on canvas. '^ 

It was one of Mr. Wilmot's proudest boasts, 
that he was as his forefathers had been ; that is 
to say, he was as little educated, as little re- 
fined, as overbearing, and as pig-headed as any 
of the Wilmots of the Homestead (as his small 
estate was called) who had gone before hira. 
The ways of life that had been good enough for 
them, were good enough for him and his chil- 
dren, he averred. So while the rising genera- 
tion of farmers drove high-stepping horses in 
perfectly - appointed stanhopes to market, he 
pounded thither weekly on a trustworthy eob. 
And when the wives of the former- disported 
themselves on festive occasions in the county 
in shell -like miniature phaetons, or rode to 
hounds on the best bit of blood money and 
knowledge combined could secixe^ Mrs. Wil- 
mot sat stiff and erect in virtuous upright dis- 
comfort, in a high gig that jolted; in the most 
conservative manner over the roads, "where all 
the stones," her husband said,, "knew she be- 
longed to a man who paid his way and didn't 
ape his betters.'* 

That such a man should haifie looked with 
kind eyes on Mr. Lethbridge's^ lax way of tak- 
ing life was not to be' expected^. When his- 
pretty sister Kitty Wilmot made the marriage, 
Mr. Wilmot, her brother and ^axdi^xsi^ "^^ 
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good enough to set his face against it, in so far 
as abstaining from attending or congratulating 
her about it went. But on two or three occa- 
sions he had done her husband much better 
service than merely showing himself at their 
house, or sajing civil words. So when her 
greatest distress befell her, she did not hesitate 
for an instant about applying to hdt brother, 
and he did not hesitate for an instant in reply- 
ing to her appeal. 

"Therein be nothing left for you, a matter 
of thirty pounds a year is nothing — but you and 
your girl will have a comfortable home with us 
as long as yon like it,*' he said to his sister 
when he had looked over his dead brother-in- 
law's accounts. 

" You are very kind and generous, John, and 
I tliank you heartily for myself; but for my 
Kate, thank Grod, I shall not have to be grateful 
and obliged to any one for long,'' the poor moth- 
er replied, her flush of pride in her daughter's 
future drying up her tears as she spoke. She 
could acquiesce humbly and gratefully enough 
in any scheme that was proposed for herself. 
She had had her time of love and pride, and 
joy, and independence, she had had her day. 
But for Kate, for the bright, versatile, many- 
sided joy, half painful, half pleasurable, of her 
life, she could not say *Hhank you" for small 
favors. That her daughter had been reprehen- 
sibly thoughtless, frivolous, and willful, she was 
ready to allow to herself and to her God ; but 
to none others wouM censure of Kate sound 
from her mother's lips. A long vista of sad- 
colored days spreading out for her in that old 
homestead, of which she had been regarded as 
the stray sheep for the term of her married life, 
was all-rofficient But for Kate ! no, for Kate 
there were such good things in store, that she 
could not resist answering her half-brother's lib- 
eral invitation in the words, 

"For my Kate, thank God, I shall not have 
to be grateful and obliged to any one for long." 

"She's a smart neat-handed lass — I hope 
she's going to be married to some young fellow 
who won't let her try to be a fine lady — on 
nothing." Mr. Wilmot asked with a rueful, 
retrospective glance through those accounts, 
which showed him clearly the manner and stylo 
i^ which Mr. Lethbridge had lived. ** I don't 
mean it unkindly toward you, Kitty, as I think 
I have shown, bat her saddle-horse and her 
pony-carriage was putting false notions in her 
head ; all the grandeur was built upon nothing 
— it was sure to break through." 

"Don't blame him now, I can't stand tl^^t," 
the widow answered with a flicker of such true 
wifely loyalty, that the man who was called 
upon to pay the cost of them felt ashamed of 
having alluded to Mr. Lethbridge's habits of ex- 
travagance. 

"Well! well! it might have been bad for 
the girl," her uncle replied. 

"But It will not, happily — she will rise, not 
sink." 

"Rise, ahl go up like a rocket, and down 



like its stick, if she don*t look out : who's she 
going to marry ?" 

" A gentleman of the name of Fleming." 

" Grentleman, eh I farmer ?" 

"No, that is, he came to learn farming, and 
the end of it was that — ** 

" He took a fancy to your girl ; hope it may 
turn out well, that's all, but most of them farm- 
ing-pupils as they call themselves, mud students 
I call 'em, are idlers ; what does this one do ?" 

" Do ?" Mrs. Lethbridge taking, in her agi- 
tation at being called upon to render an account 
of Roy's doings, to that refuge for the verbally 
destitute, the repetition of the last word of her 
antagonist's sentence — "he does nothing. I 
mean he needn't do any thing ; he's the heir to 
the Helston estate, and he writes beautifully." 

"Is the Helston estate in chancery?" 

"No, it isn't," Mrs. Lethbridge replied, al- 
most sharply. 

"Where is he now?" 

" Well ! really, now I come to think of it, I 
wonder where he is ; he was away on a visit to 
his uncle when all this happened, but Kate ex- 
pected him back before now; but — really I 
haven't heard." 

"This won't make any difference, will it? 
Young fellow didn't expect money, did he ?" 

"Oh I dear no:* 

"That's all right; well, as I said just now, 
the lass shall have a home with us, and wel- 
come, till he takes her away and makes a lady 
of her." 

" Makes a lady of Kate I he has been spared 
that trouble by nature," Mrs. Lethbridge said, 
smiling proudly ; " we Wilmots are not quite 
scum of the earth, I hope you'll allow, and her 
father was a gentleman if ever there lived one ; 
and, as for Kate herself, she has faults, but they 
are not vulgar faults ; it is stamped upon her 
that she is a gentlewoman, even when she does 
things that I tremble to see her doing ; it wUl 
be a happy day for me when I see my child 
married to Mr. Fleming, but don't think that I 
shall feel her fate to be any but quite in the or- 
der of things ; there are some women who can 
only marry well. Kate is one of them." 

Mr. Wilmot remembered his own plump, un- 
attractive, thoroughly worthy, and admirable do- 
mestic daughters at home, as his sister spoke of 
hers. At home they had all been for at least a 
score of years, and at home he was delighted to 
have them (for they worked and conduced to 
the family comfort), which was, on the whole, a 
desirable frame for the paternal mind to be in, 
as at home they were likely to remain. No 
Lords of Burleigh played the parts of simple 
painters for — no King Cophetua made enthusi- 
astic advances toward them. "There are some 
women who can only marry well, Kate is one 
of them." The speech in its pretty maternal 
pride made just sufficient impression on him to 
cause him to repeat it to his wife when he re- 
turned to the Homestead, after seeing his bxoth- 
er-in-law buried. Mrs. Wilmot was a mother 
with as much pride, and not as much cause for 
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it, as Mrs. Lethbridge; therefore when she re- 
peated it to her daughters, she did so with just 
enongh acid to tnm their milk of hnman kind- 
ness to cords, with regard to their cousin with 
the prosperous prospect. 

"As she wiU have to be married from here, I 
wonder if we shall be good enough to be her 
bridesmaids ?" Fanny Wilmot suggested, as she 
looked at Kate's photograph which her uncle 
had brought back with him. It was a photo- 
graph that rather conciliated the Misses Wil- 
mot, on the whole, for it was a remarkably plain 
likeness of Kate. " She has no features," the 
Misses Wilmot, who were one and all endowed 
with fat B^man noses, remarked. But here 
their father dashed the dawning kindness by 
telling them that Eate was well-favored enough, 
but not a patch upon what her mother had been 
at her age, according to his idea. 

"But if ever there was a beauty it was my 
sister Kitty Wilmot at twenty," he added, to 
which his daughters replied, 

<* Ah ! it's evident that Kate favors the Leth- 
bridges thea." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

" LOVE IS BIADE A VAGUE REGRET." 

When the funeral was over, when the blinds 
were up again, and the baked meats were eaten, 
and the guests gone, Kate knew that the time 
had come for the heaviest blow of all to descend 
npon her. She felt that her trouble and humil- 
iation was to be put into words, to be talked 
over and regretted, and bemoaned about in her 
very ears. 

She had carried herself very quietly during 
the last few days. The servants with the awful 
acumen of their class had decided that some- 
thing was wrong between *'Miss Kate and her 
young gentleman ;" but the Lethbridges had not 
affected that class of dome&tic curse known as 
faithful and rather free-spoken confidential re- 
tainers, so nothing had been said. Now, how- 
ever, the time had come to say something, so 
Kate went into her mother's room with a full 
determination not to come out of it again until 
she had told out all she had to tell. 

"Did you see your uncle before he left?" 
Mrs. Lethbridge asked, as Kate entered. 

" Yes, mother ; saw him and spoke with him 
for a few minutes." , 

"He told you of the plan we have settled 
upon, for the time at least?" 

" Yes ; what plan though ?" Kate asked, sit- 
ting down suddenly under the sensation; "now 
it's all coming." 

"Why, that he has most generously oifered 
me a house, whic]) I have most gratefully ac- 
cepted. I only want quiet and peace, and that 
I shall have. For you, dear, there is something 
better, but till you go to it yon can live honora- 
bly,; and J hope happily, at the Homestead." 

" He is very kind — my uncle is more than 



kind ; but I shall not accept that kindness long, 
though I have nothing better in store." 

"Kate!" 

"Yes, mother. How shall I tell you in 
words that won't sound hard and slow to us 
both. I have nothing better, but something 
very much worse in store. When I leave the 
Homestead, as I shall soon, it will be to fight 
my own battle." 

" Kate, what is this?" her mother asked, fal- 
teringly ; " my dear ! my dear ! you have not 
been rash and willful — you have not even now 
trifled till you have lost all that I have been so 
proud of your gaining. Tell me that you have 
not done this ? Kate I Kate ! " 

"I have only done what I was obliged to do. 
I have broken off an engagement Boy Fleming 
no longer cared to keep. Don't cry, mother, 
don't, don't ; that will do no good, and will only 
madden me. What could I do ?" she contin- 
ued fiercely ; " I was put so miserably in the 
wrong, that I could only offer to free Boy from 
all connection with me — " 

"And he took it?" Mrs. Lethbridge inter- 
rupted, lifting her face from the handkerchief 
in which she had buried it; "he took your of- 
fer? he—" 

"And he took it — natnrally. Mother, yon 
can't blame him for thinking all sorts of things 
about me. If my father had lived— oh ! if my 
father only would have lived !" 

"I could have borne it for myself — but for 
you ? Pve boasted abont yon even in my sor- 
rows, Kate, and now — now we shall be beggars ; 
and your father would never have let' the wind 
blow roughly on you." 

" But it will blow roughly enough n«w. The 
only thing is for me to make up my mind as to 
how I can best ward it off.'* 

" Bend your spirit — make it up with Boy." 

"That can't be — yon don't know him, and I 
do ; don't say that to me again. No, I must be 
a governess or a companion." 

"You are not fit for either — you're talking 
utter nonsense." * 

"Well, I won't talk any more just now," 
Kate said softly. She recognized the intense 
weariness, misery, and disappointment which 
rendered Mrs. Lethbridge incapable of seeing 
any good in any proposition she (Kate) made 
just then, since of necessity they all fell short 
of the brighter prospects, which her mother had 
imagined to be hers still, up to within this last 
ten minutes. 

"And hasn't Mr. Fleming had the good feel- 
ing to call?" 

" He has been here," Kate answered briefly. 

"Been here! I wish with all my heart he 
had never come here in the first place," Mr?. 
Lethbridge rejoined. Her sorrows were alter- 
ing her into a querulous woman Kate saw with 
a shudder. Then as Kate made for the door, 
Mrs. Lethbridge managed to detain her by say- 
ing, 

"Wait a minute, Kate, Poor child, you 
may as well know U ww^ «ak ^ ^^^\ka\iRA\ 
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we must leave this in a fortnight, because your 
ancle says it's a good time for the auction, and 
the furniture is to be sold at the same time as 
the stock a«id thie farm implements." 

Kate nodded in token of hearing what her 
mother said, and her lips compressed themselves, 
and her eyes sadly sought the ground. 

** Your horse must go ; I can't ask your uncle 
to keep it for you now." 

'*I shouldn't have let him keep it for me un- 
der any circumstances, mother." 

** Oh I it would have been different if things 
were still as I've led your uncle to believe j 
they are widely diflferent now.'* 

**I hope Tom Petherton will buy the bay fil- 
ly, because he would be kind to her.'* 

Kate said it more with the olyect of saying 
something, than with any real feeling on the 
subject, but she felt rebuked for the idleness of 
her words, when her mother replied, 

"The bay filly. Unfortunate gift that has 
been for you. I'm sure I wish she had broken 
that man's neck." 

" What man's ?" Kate asked quickly, 

" That Mr. Byrne, whose selfish, heartless, 
abominable flirting with you has been the Cause 
of all this." 

Kate was back by her mother's side in a mo- 
ment. "No, don't say that, because that's so 
weakly, unjust, and untrue ; it has always been 
my fault, more than any of theirs.*' She used 
the phrase " any of theirs" lingeringly and blush- 
ingly, feeling that it's very elasticity was a re- 
proach to her, and yet not daring to trust her- 
self to make a verbal list of those with whom 
she had played the ^.ame which had ended in 
her downfall. It was horrible to hear any one 
else censured for that which had been her fault 
alone. ''You might as well blame the lamp 
because moths are imbecile enough to fly into 
it, as question Mr. Byrne's conduct to me. Do 
look for the ofibnse in the right place, mother." 
But Mrs. Lethbridge was incapable of looking 
in the right place for the offense which had 
brought about this disappointment. So for 
sweet peace* sake Kate left her, and went out 
in the dark to the lawn and slip, where she wan- 
dered about till nightfall, with ghosts for her 
companions. 

Such a host of them bore her company. 
Ghosts of her father and herself, according t6 
the pattern of her earliest recollection ; he up- 
right and handsome, and always so gently kind, 
and she a little sylph of a child, always restless 
in her movements, and with a longing for some- 
thing which she had not in her mind. Ghosts 
dating ftom the period when she became "Miss 
Lethbridge,** and wore long dresses, and was 
adored by Tom Petherton and two or three oth- 
ers who were like unto him. But the ghosts 
that made themselves most manifest, and re- 
mained the longest, had had no originals for 
her in the flesh one little year ago. 

She took a steady onward look into the life 

that was lying before her as these ghosts of the 

past haunted her path. Other women might 



" love and unlove, and forgef , fashion, and Siiat 
ter the spell of many a love in their lives, *' but 
the spell for her had been shattered too tragic- 
ally for other hands to bind it np again ; that 
sort of thing was all over for her. No man 
whose heart was worth having would ever offer 
it on a shrine so false as she would always be 
felt to be, and it was not in her to wrong Roy 
yet farther by declining from him on to a lower 
range of feelings, and a narrower heart than his. 
No : as she walked along on the turf where Man- 
rice Byrne had done desperate deeds for her fa- 
vor on the bay filly, and Roy had glanced jeal- 
ously at him, she declared that nothing possible 
intervened between herself and l^r vocation. 
She would be a governess because she must be 
something, and there was nothing else for her 
to be. 

" But I'll go to the Homestead first with my 
mother; just to see whether she can live with 
them or not. Young editions of Uncle John 
must be awful things to endure ; and you're all 
so pretty, and you all must ^o," she continued 
fondly as she went back to the drawing-room 
and caught sight of all the well-remembered 
things. It came upon her strongly with painful 
prescience that the very memory of them would 
soon be so weak in the neighborhood, that they 
would be mentioned as "those people whose 
daughter came to grief and broke her father's 
heart." She heard herself spoken of by a phal- 
anx, whom she had never affected as a girl, who 
had " bolted with a fellow who had returned her 
very shortly." The flirt who had played out 
her part so quickly was being punished heavily 
already, it must be granted. There was noth, 
ing left for the actress who had always been 
well cast hitherto but to become a supernumer- 
ary, a being whose mission it would be to walk 
in at the sides and be as nothing to the audi- 
ence. There was broad justice in it all. She 
had feigned, and flattered, and flirted, and frit- 
tered away time and truth, affection and oppor- 
tunity. She had been guilty for a while of 
seeming to love where she did not, and of not 
seeming to love where she did. Her own acts 
had been witnesses against her j her own char- 
acter had been her chief accuser and execution- 
er. The evil had been brought about through 
no plotting and planning against her peace and 
prospect on the part of others. She had herself 
and fate alone to thank for it. Seeming had 
been sadly antagonistic to her, she avowed, but 
at the same time shej^new that there had been 
some foundation in reality. She had danced to 
the full as freely as others had piped ; and now 
Roy would never know that she had the grace 
left to lament that fatal facility for pleasing and 
being pleased which had wrecked her. 

As she raged about her own room and her 
own heart that night, she asked with impotent 
energy, why to God it had not been given to 
some of the trainers of her mind, and directors 
of her steps, to point out the folly more than the 
fault of that fatal course of hers which had led 
her to this howling wilderness. Warning voices 
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had been uplifted during her career with weari- 
some frequency, against the iniquity of her prac- 
tices. But the terms were too harsh, the tones 
too solemn, for the quick-witted detecter of un- 
conscious exaggeration in others to heed them. 
If only some one had sent it well home to her, 
that they (the practices) were idiotic — more silly 
than sinful ! But only Boy had done this, and 
she had been so false to her instincts as to be- 
lieve Roy*s counsel to be the offspring rather of 
jealousy than reason. Now she knew that he 
had been right, and it was a sore sting to her, 
that he might never know that at last, though 
late, she understood and appreciated his truth 
and honesty. 

He would never know it. He — by whose 
side she had knelt in that hour when the pas- 
sionate love she had for him became a ruling 
power, whose hand she had pressed to her lips 
in a sudden rapture that submerged every con- 
sideration of prudence j he who had come into 
her life, and by his complete and sympathetic 
identification of himself with it had unfitted her 
for any other — ^would never know any thing more 
of what she felt and did and suffered. If she 
lived, or if she died, it would be all one to him. 
He would not hiear of it probably. Or if he did 
hear of it, he might be only sorry in a generally 
charitable way, and not dare to show even so 
much sorrow, for fear of hurting the feelings of 
the one who would in time supersede her. As 
this conviction crushed down upon her, she felt 
that perhaps Maurice Byme^s companionship and 
kindness and a clouded conscience would have 
been better than this life of "barren honors," 
on which she had entered. It was so very hard 
to remember only the other day, and tj^en to 
feel that there was no one left to love her. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

"she's daft to befuse the laird of cock- 
pen.** 

EoTDON Pleming gave himself very little 
time for reflection before ho left Thursford, and 
the possibility of making it up with Kate. He 
chose to believe himself not so much injured 
"as humbugged,'* as he phrased it. "A man 
is that once, and it^s a misfortune Solon couldn't 
have evaded; but if he's sold twice he's an ass," 
he said to Georgie when she ventured to hint 
that he was a little hasty in acting so immedi- 
ately on Kate's decision. ** Don't be romantic 
about it, Georgie, there are other things in the 
world besides women ; I sha'n't break my heart 
about it, believe me." 

"No, I don't think you will," Georgie re- 
plied; "all the same I think you'd be much 
happier in gaining her than in losing her." 

" And she won't break her heart either." 

** I hope not, Roy ; I hope not." 

"Why do you say it so fervently? There's 
no chance of such a catastrophe. I tell you 
* liking light as hers was never meant to last.' 



She'd tell you so, and seem to think it rather a 
fine thing if she discussed herself with you." 

" I am glad you are so bitter about her. I 
like to hear it — it shows you love her, Roy. 
Let me make you both happy, will you ?" 

" Be a mediatrix ? No, thank you. Play the 
part of comforter instead, young lady; you'd do 
it better." 

He took her hand as he spoke, and seemed 
about to raise it carelessly to his lips. But 
Georgie wrenched it from him angrily. 

"Don't play at being false to yourself and 
honor, Roy ; you do it so badly." 

"Why should I play at being leal still? I 
am shamed through all my nature, to have 
loved so slight a thing as she has proved her- 
self." 

" Ah I don't — it's so small, all this sham bit- 
terness against her, and there is so much that 
is so real and true and hard in the world. 
Roy, if I only dared, I'd say some things to you 
that would bring out your best; I'd tell you 
some truths that would sting you into truth ; 
I'd cut myself very deep to cure you — " 

"Why don't you do it ?" he interrupted. 

She shook oft' the agitation which had beset 
her during her last speech with a quick shudder 
before she answered. 

"Because — I had better not, perhaps; be- 
cause I might blunder ; because we are all such 
shams that I'm very much afraid of being real ; 
because I'm not sure of my own motives." 

"Kate's champion doubting her own integ- 
rity?" 

"Don't call me that; it's such mockery. I 
was so proud for you at first that I dared to 
doubt and judge her ; and now I do believe her 
so — I do believe her so. To clear my con- 
science be just to her." 

"You appear to forget she has taken the in- 
itiative — she has turned me out. I am not 
worth the trouble of retaining now ; she found 
it very easy to nobly and magnanimously waive 
all her claims on the man on whom it was no 
longer worth while to press them." 

" Roy, hear if she knew of my father's mar- 
riage first ; think of the bitter cup they've put 
to her lips down here since she came back ; 
think of the tosses of Nellie's horrid little head ; 
fancy Mr. Collins preaching at her from such a 
text as her father's death offered ; — ^what other 
could she do than she has done ? Why should 
you be miserable when you may be happy ?" 

"Now you're asking questions that I can't 
undertake to answer. No, no, Georgie. There 
are just a few things in life that can't be patch- 
ed up when once shattered — this is one of them. 
Not even the diamond cement of your kindliness 
and unselfish generosity can mend my broken 
trust in a way that wouldn't leave the join hide- 
ously apparent."^ 

"And what will yon do when you leave 
here? Forgive me for asking such questions, 
but you have lost so much lately that I can't 
help feeling anxious for you." 
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seek any unworthy panacea, believe me. There's 
the same work for me as there was before all 
this, you know ; not the same motive to sweet- 
en it, certainly — but never mind me. How 
about your sister and yourself?" 

"Oh! I go back to Helston. Emma will 
live in London, and she has asked me to stay 
with her, if after a fair trial I find my old home 
unendurable under the new rule. I don't see 
why I should find it so, though, for Miss Barlow 
is meekness itself." . 

"Well, I hope Mrs. Fleming may be the same 
for your sake, as it's better till you marry that 
your home should be Helston." 

"Exactly," Georgie replied quickly. 

"That reminds me — what are you going to 
do with Captain Lyster, if the question is not 
indiscreet ?" 

" What am I expected to do with him ?'* she 
answered quietly. 

" A difference of opinion probably exists on 
the point ; I, for instance, expect you to refuse 
him; he, very probably, expects quite the re- 
verse." 

"As he has never given me an opportunity 
of doing either, discussing these jftobabilities 
seems rather premature." 

" I thought his scalp had been added to your 
collection of such trophies ; however, I hope you 
never will throw yourself away on that fellow.'* 

"I don't think it's likely," Georgie replied, 
and then she did not add something which was 
on her mind, because Eoy suffered an expression 
of looking into space to creep over his face, and 
she knew that her words would have fallen on 
heedless ears. In a couple of iiours after this 
conversation Eoydou had left Thursford Hall, 
and his cousins were canvassing the best means 
of mooting their own speedy departure to their 
hostess. 

"We had better both write to papa, and tell 
him that we hear he is married," Mrs. Darrock 
said to her sister, "and you had better fix a day 
for going home. I shall never go to Helston 
without an invitation, because I don't belong to 
it still, and so needn't bore myself." 

"I have been preparing myself to lose you 
for a long time, Gem — ever since I came down 
here, that is." 

Mrs. Darrock lifted her eyes to her sister's 
face as the latter spoke, but made no answer. 

"I thought to lose you in a happier way, 
though," Georgie went on, in a low voice. 

"You were nearly doing so. We won't 
speak of it any more after this, please." 

"We Flemings are ill-fated, surely," Georgie 
said, bitterly ; "we're always being * nearly* hap- 
py, and just stopping short of it through some 
twist in our minds, I think.'* 

Mrs. Darrock drew her writing-case toward 
her, and busied herself an#ng its contents. 
"Papa's letters must be posted to-day, remem- 
ber," her head drooped a little as she finished 
speaking; and Georgie, on rising hastily and 
approachiDg her sister, found that the droop 
fras assamed to bide some swiftly-rushing tears, 



and a deep feverish flush. "I can't write after 
all, my head aches horribly. What poor wretch- 
es we are to feel physical pain for every mental 
ailment in this way." 

"You asked me not to speak about it, but I 
must this once — won't Mr. Byrne come back ?" 

" Never, I believe." 

"Is that your wish?" 

"No." 

Then Georgie turned away with a heavy 
heart, and wrote the letter which was to convey 
the fact of his folly being known to his daugh- 
ters, to Mr. Fleming of Helston. 

A short time after this the removal of Mrs. 
and Miss Lethbridge from the Grange to Mr. 
Wilmot's house, some fifty or sixty miles dis- 
tant from Thursford, began to be spoken about 
as a speedily -approaching fact. "The Wil- 
mots are rather a common lot of people," Mrs. 
Petherton said at her breakfast-table one morn- 
ing. " I do pity that girl, after all ; but Roy- 
don Fleming is well out of the engagement." 

Nellie made the speech to her husband and 
his cousin Geoffrey alone ; but just as she 
brought it to a conclusion, Mrs. Darrock, Geor- 
gie, and the second Miss Collins came into the 
room, and the subject dropped. Nevertheless, 
Geoffrey Petherton revolved it in his mind dur- 
ing the remainder of the meal, and rather neg- 
lected Mary Collins in consequence. 

The fact is, Mr. Geoffrey Petherton was a 
man whose present mission was marriage. His 
ideas on the subject had developed considerably 
during his sojourn at Thursford. When he 
came down, they had been vague and undefined, 
but now they had gained form and substance. 
Previous to this period in his cousin's house, he 
had only felt that he wanted some one to man- 
age his establishment, and order the orthodox 
viands, 'and see that these came iii orthodox 
course to his table when he entertained his cus- 
tomers at dinner, as he found it paid him well 
to do frequently. But now his notions had ex- 
panded. 

Tom and he had been at school together, and 
even in those unsophisticated days of boyhood 
they — the only sons, respectively, of the senior 
and junior partners of the great Petherton gin dis- 
tillery — ^had discussed their futures, and chalked 
out in fancy what appeared to each the loftiest 
career. Tom meant to retire from the business 
on what his father left him, buy a place, become 
a country gentleman, and marry a nice girl in 
the neighborhood, who would get him in with 
all the best people about the spot where he 
might pitch his tent. Geoffrey always declared 
in favor of continuing the business, and making 
more money. Then his plans stopped avow- 
edly, but in reality his design was larger than 
Tom's. The boys were "like brothers," but 
for all that, Geoffrey fully intended to cut his 
cousin out in the end. To do this, it was nec- 
essary to wait and let Tom fly his highest, mar- 
ry and settle. This he did, and then, as has 
been seen, Geoffrey came down to see how things 
looked. 
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He marked Kellio as a failare at once, but 
he acknowledged in most other respects, that 
it might be *' hard to touch and impossible to 
top'* Tom. The house and grounds were or- 
dered after a better pattern than his London 
house. The stables were more extensive, and 
better filled. But here Tom^s advantages end- 
ed. Greofifrey had as fine a taste in horses as 
his cousin, the new country gentleman, and he 
resolved to gratify this on a small scale, but 
very perfectly. The interior of his house, too, 
should be given over to some well-authentica- 
ted taste in upholstery to furnish, as soon as he 
had found a woman to wed him who would 
" take the shine out of Nellie." Mr. Geoffrey 
Fetherton had neither forgiven nor forgotten 
the manner of his reception by his cousin's 
wife, though he had feigned to do both for cer- 
tain ends of his o\vn. It amused him also to 
see the artless maiden wiles in which the sec- 
ond IViiss Collins sought to entangle him. But 
matrimony with that amiable, but withal ill-fa- 
vored, young being, was far from his thoughts, 
for he recognized that she was not made of the 
material to crush Nellie, which it was part of 
his programme his wife should do on all social 
occasions when they were thrown together. 

But the second Miss Collins had a theory 
which she reduced to practice, and brought to 
bear very heavily on the young man who was 
avowedly in search of some one to share his 
name, and spend his money upon. She be- 
lieved that if she gave him a great deal of her 
society, "he would get used to her, and so event- 
ually not know how to do without her." That 
was the humble way in which she worded the 
possibility of the grand passion taking posses- 
sion of the* gin-distiller. Accordingly, she was 
ever at hand to listen when he talked about 
himself— always ready to be interested in what 
he had or had not shot — incessant in chanting 
paeans of praise, ofthe manner in which he sat 
upon his horse. And all these things touched 
Geoffrey more than he was conscious of; the 
flattery did not come in a winning form unques- 
tionably, but still it was flattery, and he was 
only a man. 

However, on this morning of Kate Leth- 
bridge's "disappointment** being so roughly 
handled by Mrs. Fetherton, Mary Collins did a 
very injudicious thing. She was one of those 
thick -complexioned, heavy- cheeked girls, who 
are much addicted to aches and swellings in the 
face, and she indulged her proclivities during 
the last eight hours to a degree that was detri- 
mental even to her personal appearance. ** If 
I were you I wouldn't go down, Polly," Mrs. 
Fetherton suggested when she saw her sister in 
that young lady's bedroom the first thing in the 
morning. 

" Oh, Fm not in much pain now," the girl re- 
plied, heroically. She knew that Geoffi-ey was 
wont to go out soon after breakfast, and remain 
away for many hours, unless she caught him 
and took him into the garden on some pretext 
or other. Moreover, being of a soft, impression- 



able natnre, she had conjured up a certain sen- 
timent about the red, robust young man who 
could make her so gloriously free of all her 
home troubles if it so pleased him. 

" You're worse than in pain, my dear — ^you're 
frightful," Nellie responded, candidly. "Geof. 
Fetherton thinks so much of women looking 
nice, that he'll take alarm at that pnff* on your 
cheek." 

** I think I can nearly hide it by arranging 
some black lace about my head," Folly pleaded, 
and Mrs. Fetherton shrugged her shoulders, and 
replied, 

" If you think so, try it ; but I shouldn't, I 
know that." 

Accordingly, when Folly Collins came down 
to breakfast she stood at a fearful disadvantage. 
In the first place, she came into the room with 
two unquestionably beautiful women ; and, in 
the second place, she knew that she must seem 
unduly anxious in her sister's eyes in appearing 
in this lamentable case. Instead of the black 
lace veil giving her at all the air of a Spanish 
donna, it only concealed a portion of her swollen 
face, and so caused her to resemble nothing so 
much as "a pudding that had perhaps been to 
Madrid." Geoff^rey Fetherton almost loathed 
instead of pitying her as she sat down opposite 
to him, she looked so hopelessly ugly. 

** No, no ; she'd never do with that face stand- 
ing out from the background of the 'high, dark 
oak chairs which he meant to have in his din- 
ing-room. How^ badly she sat, too" (depression, 
certainly, on this occasion did cause Miss Collins 
to droop in a helpless way, and made her spii.e 
curve out in a dowdy manner); ** a pretty figure 
she'd look on one of the neat park hacks he 
meant to bestow upon his wife when he married. 
He designed that when the future Mrs. Geoff'rey 
Fetherton went into the Row, all men should 
see at once that she was to the manner bom. 
Folly Collins would have about as much seat as 
a bear, and how that face of hers would come 
out under a chimney-pot hat." It was an un- 
propitious hour for poor Miss Folly. The sight 
of her swollen face made him look for all her 
shortcomings, until, as has been said, he actual- 
ly loathed her. 

" Shall we go and get some flowers for the 
drawing-room ?" Folly said to him, when they 
were dispersing after breakfast. She tried to 
smile sweetly as she said it, but the effort re- 
sulted in a leer that reminded him forcibly of a 
gorgon. 

"Well, thank you, no ; I have something else 
to do," he replied, as uncourteously as only a 
vulgar man can. Then he walked hastily away, 
and Miss Collins began to feel that there had ' 
been truth in Nellie's advice. 

He seized his hat and rushed out into the 
wood where, long ago, Roy and Kate Letb- 
bridge had fallen upon that mutual liking which 
had ended so miserably, and here Geoff'rey stroll- 
ed backward and forward for at least an hour, 
making up his mind to an important «.t<y^. K^» 
I last \ie decKOit^, «cxv^ V\\Jcv xJsvi ^^\^^'''-^ws\'^'«i.^ 
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goods go cheap; she'll take the shine out of 
Nellie, and no mistake," he went back to the 
house, and spent another honr in his room 
dressing. 

At last he came forth in such gorgeous array 
that Georgie Fleming, meeting him in the hall, 
began half unconsciously to hum the air of the 
"Laird o' Cockpen." "Where can he be go- 
ing?" she thought, as she heard him order a 
horse to be brought round, and inquire for his 
cousin Tom. * * Perhaps he thinks Polly's tooth- 
ache is on the nerves, and so is going to hasten 
to relieve it by proposing for her to her father." 

Then Miss Ileming went on her way, forget- 
ting Greoffrey Petherton and his possible suit, 
and the probable result of it. But if she had 
kno^n what was actually the case, she might 
have thought about it longer. 

"So it really is all up between Kate Leth- 
bridge and that fellow Fleming ?^ Geoffrey said 
to Tom, when the latter came into that " never- 
forgotten" study to which Nellie had condemned 
the eminent gin-distiller some time ago. 

" Yes, so I hear," Tom replied. 

"Well now, look here," Greof. commenced, 
with a large affectation of blunt honesty, "your 
wife thinks I am going to marry her sister. 
Now, I don't mean any thing unkind to you, for 
I think you've done very well" (this patronizing- 
ly), " but they're not my sort. Every man has 
his fancies, and they're not mine." 

" No." Tom's " no" was a queer hybrid, be- 
ing half interrogatory, half acquiescent. 

"I say this to you, because I don't want there 
to be any mistake or disappointment about it." 

" There's always some fuss and bother about 
those girls," Tom said grumblingly. He hated 
his sisters-in-law just then; he had always 
meant so kindly toward them, and some way or 
other it had happened that they were made the 
mainsprings of all his domestic discomfiture. 

" Just so," Geof. agreed sagaciously ; " they're 
too many, and there are no men to match. 
Well, now, you understand me, don't you, 
Tom ? There'll be no mistakes about me." 

" Oh, no. Hang it all, Geof., why can't you 
take her ? Nellie has set her mind on it," Tom 
added, with an abrupt and touching abrogation 
of the tiniest attempt at dignity. 

"Has she?" Geof. returned, delightedly. 
" Shall I tell you why I can't take her, my dear 
boy ? She's not my sort ; ^ot breeding and 
beauty enough, if you will have it. Mind, I 
don't mean any thing unkind to you.'* 

"Where are you going now?" Tom asked 
sullenly. 

"For a ride." 

"But where — to Kate Lethbridge ?'* He 
asked it with something like a pang of jealousy ; 
married man — Chappy husband as he was, there 
was something about this faulty heroine of mine, 
which none of the men who had ever liked her 
could shake off. Tom Petherton had liked her, 
and had married Nellie Collins. The effect of 
tAe combination may be left to the imagination. 
''Yes, to Kate Letbbridgo,'' Geof. replied, as 



he proceeded somewhat laboriously into a pair 
of pale lemon-colored gloves; "she has a go 
about her that I like, and it's time I settled." 

" I tell you it's no nse," Tom spoke, earnestly, 
as he remembered the look of merry scorn with 
whidi Kate had been wont to meet his former 
advances. 

" I don't know," Geoffrey answered, sapiently 
shaking his head. Then he repeated his little 
axiom relative to damaged goods going cheap,' 
and went on his way hopeful, if not rejoicing. 

He went about the work he had set himself 
in a workman-like manner. Kate met his views 
of what was requisite in a Mrs. Geoffrey Pether- 
ton, and he saw no need for bringing any senti- 
ment to bear npon his manner of telling her that 
she did so. " I'll see the mother first ; it shall 
all be fair and above-board," he said to himself, 
as he asked for Mrs. Lethbridge ; and when, 
presently, he was shown into the widow's pres- 
ence he felt quite like a son toward her. 

She had been living in such twilight gloom 
lately, that the many-colored young man almost 
dazzled her at first. But as soon as she recog- 
nized him, she received him with such gentle 
cordiality that he plucked up heart of grace, and 
dashed at once into his story. 

"You will think me rather hasty — ^premature, 
that is, Fm afraid ; bat the fact is, Mrs. Leth- 
bridge, time's money to a man like me, and I 
have none to waste." 

" Can he be going to ask me to marry him ?" 
the startled lady thought, opening her eyes upon 
him in a wide horror. 

"It's only to-day that I have heard for cer- 
tain that I sha'n't be trespassing on another 
man's preserves when I say what I am going to 
say. I have long admired your daughter ; I can 
put her in a good home ; she shall have a car- 
riage and pair, and — well, in short, in every way 
take the shine out of Nellie up here." He play- 
ed out his strongest card with a toss of his head 
toward the Hall, and a proud air of security in 
its winning him the game, which was staggering 
to Mrs. Lethbridge. When he added—" Will 
you stand my friend with her?" Mrs. Leth- 
bridge was divided between her inclination to 
rise up and strike him for his arrogance, or fall 
down and metaphorically kiss his feet for open- 
ing up a path of plenteousness after all for her 
cherished child. Finally, she fell upon the lat- 
ter course — unwittingly. 

" But, Mr. Petherton, I can say nothing. I 
have reason to believe that Kate will not sec 
your generous offer in the light I do." 

"Oh, I think she will," Geof. replied confi- 
dently. "Leave that to me — with your per- 
mission." 

"You don't want to see her to-day?" 

" That's just what I do want," Geof. answer- 
ed. He was not at all inclined to let that 
hour which he had bestowed upon his toilet b^ 
wasted. 

"You shall then; and, believe me, I wish 
you well," Mrs. Lethbridge said, as she rose np 
and Yatvg iho bell. " It will be no use my say- 
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ing any thing to her," she continned, rather 
moamfully, **or I would speak on your behalf 
gladly, but my poor child is proud, and willful, 
and — I have no influence over her." The 
mother spoke her last words with a sorrowful 
humility that made Mr. Geof. Fetherton decide 
that '* Miss Kate had a high temper, which 
(item) he would tame." 

The answer bi-ought back to Mrs. Lethbridge*s 
request for her daughter's attendance was that 
*' Miss Kate was in the store-room packing up 
the preserves, but Mr. Petherton could go and 
speak to her if he pleased." 

It did please him to go ; and as Mrs. Leth- 
bridge gave a dubious assent, he went. He 
found Kate enveloped in a big Holland apron 
over her crape, standing on some steps, clasping 
a pot of preserves. 

**I can't shake hands with you, because of 
the jam," she began, looking round at him and 
smiling as he entered. Then she jumped down 
hastily, saying, **I thought it was your cousin 
Tom when they told me * Mr. Petherton.* I 
shouldn't have sent for you here." 

"But I hope you won't send me away now," 
he replied, shutting the door as he spoke, and 
then standing before her with the light well 
npon his rose -colored neck-tye, and the ruby- 
colored ring which confined it. 

"I am very busy; our time is short here 
now," she said, gravely. "How is Nellie? you 
have brought me some message from her, I sup- 
pose.'* 

** Indeed I have not. I came on my own ac- 
count alone." He came nearer to her as he 
spoke, and she backed from him, holding up her 
arched, surprised brows, and gleaming, angry 
hazel eyes to his gaze as she did it. 

* * On your own account ?" she repeated. Her 
tone was so unmistakable, that he had to nerve 
himself with a repetition of his phrase about 
"damaged goods" before he could proceed. 
Then he said, 

"Miss Lethbridge, Fm a plain man, and I 
don't pretend to be a gentleman" — (Kate in- 
clined her head in a courteous assent to this in- 
contestable truth) — "but I'm worth more than 
any of these swells who have been hanging about 
after you." 

"I'm much obliged to you for telling me. 
Now I must say good-morning to you, and get 
on with my work," she interrupted. 

"You don*t understand me," he resumed, 
"and no wonder, for I have kept my meaning 
close enough, even from Nellie. The fact is, 
Kate, I'm a man that needn't care for any one. 
I'm above all that talk there's been about you. 
If you'll take me as I aim" — Mr. Fetherton said 
it as if it were to be apprehended that Kate 
might take him as he was no J — " they will have 
to laugh the other side of their mouths ; for 
vou'U be able to hold your head above any of 
them." 

A woman must have been offered marriage 
by a man whom she looks upon as dust under 
her feet, as utterably and unalterably beneath 



her, socially and intellectually, before she can 
realize the flood of scornful fury which swept 
over Kate Lethbridge's soul at this rash propo- 
sition of Geof.'s and the manner in which he 
made it. She who had had it in her power to 
marry Maurice Byrne — she who had been en- 
gaged to marry Roydon Fleming — to be offered 
the hand of this boor as a boon ! The incon- 
gruity of it would have amused her very much 
had any other woman than herself been the 
chief actor in the scene. But she was not 
amused by it now. She paused a few moments 
before she answered. Geof. thought that she 
was staggered with joy at the blissful prospect 
he had opened to her. Her tongue had grown 
dry and her throat seemed full to bursting. 
She paused in order that her words and mean- 
ing might be equally clear and unfaltering, 
when she spoke. 'm 

"You said |hat I didn't understand you just 
now, and I didn't then," she said at last, with 
ever so little of a scornful emphasis. It was only 
a sort of darting out of light from her hazel 
eyes, only in the more decided holding back of 
her head, only in the way each word fell out 
like shingle from her lips, that her anger showed 
itself. There was no shrewish sharpness in her 
accents, no tremblings and agitations in her ac- 
tions; she was neither a virago nor vulgar. 
" But your meaning is clear enough now, and 
I can't use a form of words and thank you for 
the 'honor you have done me. It is no honor 
to me to take it for granted that I have no wom- 
anly feeling, let alone — '* 

She checked herself on the brink of saying, 
" let alone it being about as justifiable his dar- 
ing to approach her with such a theme as if her 
groom had done it * because she was free.' " 

"I like you the better for your spirit; but I 
know you just think it right to say it, because 
it's such a short time * off with the old love !' 
Never mind, Kate, they'll say you're an awful 
flirt to get me on so quickly ; but I don't care, 
so you needn't." 

She almost turned her back as she answered 
bitterly, "A flirt! yes; but even at my worst 
I only disgraced myself with my kind." Then 
the pitiable absurdity of the situation impressed 
itself upon her, and with a sudden reassumption 
of her merely girlish n^nner, she added, ^'Now 
please let me pass you, or go out yourself, and 
never let any one know what you've been weak 
enough to say, and I have been stupid enough 
to answer. It all goes for nothing with me, I 
assure you ; it's not to be thought of for an 
instant." Then she did manage to get away 
past him, and he at length betook himself to the 
saddle, and rode off beset with some of the same 
sensations that aflaicted his great prototype, the 
Laird of Cockpen, on a similar occasion. "The 
conceited little cat has a nasty temper, I'm think- 
ing," he muttered to himself as he went along. 
Then he comforted himself under his defeat with 
the reflection that she probably would "have 
taken the shine out of him as well as out of 
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young lady, but I won't give you a second 
chance," he thought, menacingly. Then he 
took a fiendish delight in picturing the agonies 
of doubt which would bo the portion of poor 
Polly Collins during these latter days, and of 
the eventual disappointment which would come 
upon and crush her when he left, and hope could 
no more whisper false flatteries to her. More- 
over, he comforted himself yet farther by think- 
ing of **how he could tell Tom (the only one 
who knew of his purpose), that he had not made 
an ass of himself, because he saw that Kate was 
not up to the mark after all. He meant to 
marry a fine woman who would carry dress 
well," which determination tranquilized his per- 
turbed spirit, and made him agreeable in a jo- 
cose way to Polly, whose face ached more, and 
was less puffed up than in the morning. 

" One would think you had been bom in a 
saddle," that young lady took an opportunity to 
whisper to him that evening; "Tom's horses 
never look the same when you're on them. Was 
that one of his you rode this morning?" 

**Yes," Geoffrey told her that it was one of 
Tom's horses, graciously adding, **that Tom 
knew what he was about in the saddle." 

**Yes," the blind adorer replied, "but then 
you look !" — here language failed her, and Geof- 
frey felt that he looked a Centaur, and was not 
quite sure that Polly Collins was so hideous as 
he had thought her in the morning. But his 
heart failed him again when he pictured that 
form in the saddle or his mail-phaeton, and that 
face which puffed itself chronically against his 
high-backed oak chairs. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

GETTING OVEE THINGS. 

" Language can not tell 
Half thy power, O Love." 

" There are other things in the world besides 
women," Roy Fleming had said, in reply to Geor- 
gie's suggestion that he should go forward a step 
or two, at least, toward a reconcilation with Kate 
Lethbridge. For him, there were, in truth, a 
good many things left in the world, though he 
was not free to disport himself in either *' court 
or camp," as men have been licensed by a bard 
to do on kindred occasions. There was upon 
him not alone a strong necessity, but a strong 
inclination for living, and living as honorably 
and agreeably as might be. As he had said 
himself, " the same work was left for him to do, 
as had been before all this happened." But it 
was also true (for the time at least), that the mo- 
tive which had sweetenfed the labor had died, 
leaving very little besides necessity and duty to 
urge him on. It was wonderful that the laps- 
ing from him of a creature who had only come 
into his life a few months ago, should have taken 
the taste, as it were, out of all his hopes and pur- 
suits! Wonderful, that the ceasing from him 
of a woman who bad been but an episode to him, 



should have seemed like the withdrawal of an 
ennobling influence, when in reality she had 
never exercised any sway over his career, or 
sought to turn him from, or urge him to, the for- 
mation of a single plan. But it was so. He 
went on striving after the same aim — even seem- 
ing to hope to touch it — working earnestly and 
incessantly, not in a harassed, driven, penurious 
way, but in a bright, energetic, unresting, un- 
hasting fashion, that was essentially manly and 
well-bred. Still, though the surface aspect of 
his life was so fair, the savor was gone from it, 
he thought, forever, because he believed that 
the dishonor, at least, of fickleness, the shame- 
ful shade of loving and unloving, lightly rest- 
ed upon the woman who had been so near to 
him. 

For some months after his last visit to Thurs- 
ford he saw very little of his own relations, and 
heard nothing at all of his old country friends. 
He wanted to get into a new set, and fling free 
of old associations ; and he carried out his de- 
sign with tolerable completeness. After his un- 
does marriage, though he carefully abstained 
from uttering a word or giving a look that might 
be construed by any one into aught like censure 
of that old gentleman's proceedings, he ignoi-ed 
Helston, and blotted out all his memories of it as 
much as possible. When well-meaning friends 
told him that his chances of succeeding were 
worth something still, he simply seemed not to 
listen, and when Grcorgie, in her rare letters, ven- 
tured upon mild and veiled expressions of faith 
in all being well yet as regarded his heirship, he 
skipped the passages in impatient search for 
something tangible and true. 

He belonged to himself more than ever now ; 
and it was part of his character to be uncom- 
monly well satisfied with his possession, as in- 
deed he had reason to be, for, as he said to Geor- 
gie, he had "sought no unworthy panacea." 
He had "not wasted in despair," because a 
woman had been fair and false, nor had he gone 
" to the bad," wherever that may be. Without 
being a " professing Christian," or a prig, he had 
accepted the fact, and believed it true of "life 
being real and earnest," and he labored and 
waited for the reward of that labor with the 
same unswerving spirit as actuates race-horses, 
match-hounds, and other thorough-breds. 

His novel — the one he had commenced when 
he went down to Thursford Grange to learn 
farming and fit himself for a country gentleman 
— was nearly through the magazine now, and 
just out in three-volume form. He had fallen 
in love while creating it, and so a good deal of 
himself " and another" crept into its pages, and 
gave it those touches of truth which alone bring 
fiction home to humanity. In addition, the 
critics were kind, as it is their wont to be where 
they can ; and so that "many-headed monster 
thing," by which novelists live and move and 
have our being — " the public" — liked, and read, 
and sent it going. 

He was not mean enough to regret having im- 
moTtaliied Kate in his pages. Immortalized 
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licr to himself, that is, to the world only as a 
delicate "creation." It was no coarse photo- 
graph of her that he had made, bat rather a 
highly-idolized and exqaisitely-tinted miniature 
on ivory. There were some situations, some 
sentiments, some subtleties of expression and 
feeling that she would surely recognize, he felt, 
as he glanced over the volumes. But they were 
unrecognizable to others, for he was a gentle- 
man — they were sacred to her and to him. 

From the date of the publication of his novel, 
things went smoothly with him. He came into 
his success with a swing that carried all before 
it. Remembering her pride, her intense sympa- 
thy with all that was famous and intellectnally 
exalted, and well before the world that could ap- 
preciate, he sometimes pitied her as he thought 
of her reading his praises and knowing she had 
no share in him now ! It was a twisted yam ! 
She ! — who would have reveled in such right, 
and made the praise more powerful in its intox- 
icating sweetness — had tangled the threads of 
both their lives inextricably — he believed. She 
would have fitted so well into the niche he could 
have carved for her ! — fitted in as no other wom- 
an could do, fair, and fond, and favorably dis- 
posed toward him as they might be. 

For gradually it dawned upon him that oth- 
ers were these things, and would be these things 
for him, if only. he willed it. He went ont a 
good deal ; and pretty women looked kindly on 
the popular young author, who, though he called 
himself a Bohemian, had the Hall-mark upon 
him. 

Among other things during the winter months, 
he went first to Paris and then to Vienna as 
correspondent for one of the daily papers. But 
he failed to distinguish himself in that capacity 
in the judgment of the ruling powers. Em- 
presses did not make him free of their inner 
feelings, nor did prime ministers post him up in 
their possible politics; nor did his coats and 
boots, and the difficulties attendant on replac- 
ing the same when time told on them, pos- 
sess an undying interest — for himself — on pa- 
per. Accordingly, his letters were dispensed 
with,* and his funds stopped ; and so he came 
home and took up his abode in that portion of 
the modem Babylon called Bayswater. 

Roy had no object in taking a house now — 
he rather preferred being in a position to move 
off at a moment's notice. Of course, had Kate 
existed for him still, his own Lares and Penates 
about him would have been essential. But as 
she was buried beyond all hope of resuscitation, 
he endured lodgings and all the fearful wonders 
lodgings alone can show to civilized man. But 
though he learned to tolerate morbid combina- 
tions of color, and curtains that cmmbled under 
his touch if he drew them back, and kept him 
in outer darkness, where he could only see to 
gnash his teeth if he left them closed— though 
he leamed to tolerate these, he was very glad 
when Mrs. Darrock announced herself to him 
as **in Town," and he knew that he could al- 
ways go somewhere, and be sure of quiet, and 



muslins, and flowers, and soft soothing colors, 
and still be " at home." 

But when he went to Mrs. Darrock the first 
time she told him that her present was a very 
temporary abode. The widow was not well ; 
she was thin and worn and wan, pnle in the 
face, and hot in the hands, and evidently not 
happy. * * I wish you*d look for some nic*e place 
where I could have Georgie with me, Roy ?" she 
said. And Roy promised and looked, but did 
not find a place that suited Mrs. Darrock*s re- 
quirements for a long time. **I want to be 
near Town, quite close," she told him, "and I 
want a garden with high walls if you can find 
one, and I should like a post-office close to me, 
and a cab-stand, and a train." 

**I shall try to find you all these, but Tm 
not hopeful about succeeding," Roy replied. 

"Which are the best scientific journals?" she 
asked irrelevantly. 

**Do you want them supplied, too?" he ask- 
ed, laughing. " Well, I'll see to that ; but if 
it*s with a view of keeping yourself au courant 
with me, you won't find me there." 

They neither of them made the remotest al- 
lusion at this first meeting to the days at Thurs- 
ford which they had passed together, nor was 
other than very casual mention made of Georgie. 
"Your sister is not married yet? I had a let- 
ter from her with the signature of Georgie 
Fleming the other day," Roy remarked. 
"No, she's not married yet." 
"I almost wonder at it — she's awfully pretty." 
"Do you really," Mrs. Darrock replied sim- 
ply ; "I never presume to give reasons for 
other people's celibacy." Then she changed 
the conversation, saying kindly things to him 
about that which he had achieved, and grace- 
fully introduced a hopeful tone into her prog- 
nostications of that which he might achieve, if 
he looked upon his art as the great thing it was, 
and really labored at it untiringly and aspiring- 
ly. Mrs. Darrock's little comments acted upon 
him like spurs, they hurt him, causing him to 
feel intensely dissatisfied with that which he had 
done, but at the same time they sent him on 
with renewed vigor toward the true artist's goal 
to which she ever pointed. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE MISSING LETTEB. 

" The women free from faults. 
Have beds teneath the willow." 

Owen Meredith has said thus by implica- 
tion, assuming that the ones who are left must 
be accepted as they are, and that they "are" 
faulty. At any rate, I can claim no excep- 
tion to this to-be-regretted general mle for my 
heroine, Kate Lethbridge. She had been very 
faulty in conduct always during that period of 
her life with which I have dealt. Faulty in 
conduct always, and, worse still, faulty in design 
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that in women of her calibre assumes the pro- 
portions of a passion, and becomes a snare — to 
a vanity that devoured whatever food was oflTer- 
ed to it, whether that food was wholesome or 
not being a very minor consideration. She had 
loved admiration and excitement, and those at- 
tentions which are questionable and to the full 
as likely to compromise the recipient as not. 
She had loved these, and spared no pains to 
gain them at any cost. Additionally, she had 
longed for love — for any body's love, every 
body's love — longed for it, and wished for it, 
and suffered for it. Even those who are most 
sternly set upon the awarding of poetical justice 
must acknowledge that, as far as she has gone, 
Kate Lethbridge has not sinned with impunity. 
Whatever the intrinsic worth of the possession 
might have been is not the question. She had 
lost the only things that made life seem worth 
having to her. Not only the warm regard — 
love, if possible — of all with whom she was 
thrown in contact; but the strange subtle "win- 
ning power" that might have eventually re- 
placed that loss! It was all gone — gone for- 
ever ! and the girl knew it. 

For many weeks all through the time of tran- 
sition, all through those weary weeks at the 
Wilmots', Kate had hoped for (not expected) a 
letter from Maurice Byrne* She clung to the 
memory of that warm manner of his which had 
comforted her so much when they were togeth- 
er last. She nursed the notion that there had 
been truth in his statement that she could be- 
come his chief object henceforth. She believed 
that he had been as willing, as he said he was, 
to assure her happiness in any way. And she 
knew that he had been very generous to her 
when she was entirely in his power. 

She remembered all these things — remem- 
bered them in a rich mass at times ; and at oth- 
ers thought of them separately, until a yearning 
to know more of the man who had been true to 
her, kind to her to the last, took possession of 
Jier. All the others had fallen away from her 
in coldness or distrust before the parting hour. 
Lovers had been proved very sands to build 
upon. But Maurice Byrne came out as a 
friend at the last. She had cut herself off 
from him ; he had not cast her aside. 

It was impossible in this lonely, loveless life 
of hers to avoid marking comparisons. She 
could not be " free of the contrast of remem- 
bered things" in that common-place comforta- 
ble household of the Wilmots, where life had so 
little in it besides eating and drinking, and pro- 
viding for the continuance of the same. She 
could not lay the higher thoughts (they were 
higher, mentally), the ideas that had been taught 
to go beyond the boundaries she could see, and 
the neighborhood could think about. She could 
not lay these as ghosts of old were laid — by 
prayer in faith. 

They would arise those memories, not only 
of her love, but of all she had lost simultane- 
ously with it. That Roydon was gone from her 
forover she believed, and accepted as an unal- 



terable fact — a fact that would ever remain un- 
paralleled in cruelty and hardness. But there 
are gradations in misery. An awful wound 
would not deprive one of all sensation in the 
case of a sharp sting. It was this latter to her 
that Maurice Byrne should suffer her to fade off 
th# canvas of his mind altogether. 

Independently of the womanly vanity which 
had been only too gladly gratified by his manly 
homage, there had been a touch of genuine jus- 
tifiable pride in Kate's mind about her inter- 
course with Maurice Byrne. Her heart had 
never (save perhaps for one brief hour) been 
swayed by him, but she had loved him with her 
head. Her adoration for his intellect was a 
mixture of worship and sympathy. His atten- 
tions to her — his finding it possible to converse 
with her with pleasure and interest, not only put 
her on a pedestal before others, but it had lifted 
her before herself, as it were. , He had brought 
out her intellectual best, and she felt that he 
must have recognized the latent capabilities, or 
he could not have caused her to make them 
manifest. Whatever had happened — had the 
romance of her life been suffered to complete 
itself harmoniously — had she married Roy and 
realized her brfght young dream of love, there 
would always have been cutting pain in a total 
cessation of all intercourse with Maurice Byrne. 
The same pain that you would feel in knowing 
that the book which has given you the keenest 
delight — the strain which has sounded most 
sweetly in your ears — the view you have best 
loved to look upon will be read, heard, and 
seen by you never more. The same pain in- 
tensified. 

In him she had found the rarest love. His 
voice was to her the sweetest strain, through his 
descriptive powers she had reveled in boundless 
views of surpassing beauty. What wonder that 
the fading away, the separation from, the death 
of such an enriching influence, should have 
been felt to be the desolating thing it was ! In 
truth, she might have sung now 

^^I dwell alone, 

In a world of moan, 
And my bouI ia a stagnant tide.** 

Stagnant with a stagnation that these people, 
who made tilling the land and eating the prod- 
uce of it their sole aim, were as powerless to 
comprehend as they were to vitalize. At last, 
as if in answer to some passionate plaint her 
mind had made for something — something of 
the old to rest upon for an hour, there came a 
letter from Maurice Byrne — a letter that was 
like water in a dry land — like brandy to one 
who had been on milk diet till satiety had set 
in. 

His letter was dated long months after his 
departure from England ; but still he wrote in 
ignorance of all the changes that had befallen 
the actors in this little drama. It was written 
from a retired nook on the border of a grand 
old South American forest, at the junction of 
two rivers, the source of one of which he was 
bent on tracing. He addressed her simply as 
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**My deab Kate, — ^For the first time in my 
life I find myself interested in what is over, so 
far as I am concerned. Not a word has ever 
reached me relative to what transpired on your 
return to Thursford ; and (also for the first 
time in my life) I have a strong personal desire 
to know about it that is born of regret for my 
share in the business. I told you on the plat- 
form at parting that I had written to Mr. Flem- 
ing. I had done so, but through some utterly 
unaccountable carelessness on my part that let- 
ter was never posted. Only a few days ago, 
some boxes of mine arrived from Valparaiso, 
and in a coat pocket I found the letter which I 
had written in the hope of saving yon annoy- 
ance. Apologies to you now would be idle. 
Tou are doubtless in a position to dispense with 
it and them. Still I would have you believe 
that no act of my life, however fraught with ill 
consequences to myself, has cost me the pain 
of this accident. Among other things it has 
deepened my regret at your not having braved 
the fate I thought the best for you on the occa- 
sion of our last meeting. That possibility was 
over, however, when we shook hands at parting 
— and all the loss is mine, for though you have a 
heart that likes to dare danger, and a mind that 
does not shrink from grappling with difficulties, 
the dangers and difficulties through which it is 
my will and fate to pass might well scare any 
woman, and niake her dear even as you would 
be held to. the man who took her into them. 

"I asked you to tell Mrs. Darrock as much 
as your own judgment deemed good of that last 
joint episode in our lives. You probably knew 
before I told you that I loved her to a point my 
passion for any woman has rarely attained. In 
doing so I have made a mistake--but to be mis- 
led by a woman once is every man's fate — he 
must be a fool to whom it happens a second 
time. If (which is improbable) I should see 
her again, I will add to your story this truth — 
that you would have had the power to banish 
her from my heart if not from my memory, had 
yon chosen to exert it. She is a woman who 
loves the truth, speaks and acts conscientiously, 
no matter what the cost. She is, therefore, pe- 
culiarly entitled to the confession, and I hope 
will appreciate it. 

** I need tell you little of my life now, for you 
will read it all in better form in the volumes I 
am preparing for the press. I am living at pres- 
ent in a rafter-hut, and I have for my attendants 
a few Mexicans and a few Indians. The former 
are semi-civilized, and have no God ; the lat- 
ter are entirely savage, and have some neat ones 
made of the thigh-bones of their grandparents. 
We all unite in worshiping the sun, and per- 
haps don't distrust and imagine greater future 
evil for each other than the orthodox set among 
whom our acquaintance and intimacy grew into 
what, indifferent as I am to such things general- 
ly, I feel to be the pleasantest sympathy of my 
life. 

**I have written to you as individual to indi- 
vidual, with no thought of any one else in the 



case — ^written as I should not have done had I 
had the possibility of your handing my letter to 
your husband before my eyes. As it is written, 
however, so it shall go. Answer it in the same 
spirit. 

"To subscribe myself * yours' would be a 
mockery, since you declined me — unquestiona- 
bly though I am * yours' more than any other 
woman's now. So treat me, Kate, and under- 
stand that you may always rely on 

"Maubice Btbne." 

** Always rely on Maurice Byrne." Yes, she 
felt that she always should do so ; and after all, 
what amount of tangible comfort would she de- 
rive from such reliance? The satisfaction of 
knowing that there was one left to her, in so far 
as feeling a lively interest in her still, was con- 
siderably lessened by the fact of that one being 
stationed in a sequestered nook in a comer of 
a South American forest for an indefinite peri- 
od. A portion of her form^tself was restored 
to her by his remembrance^^er, and she was 
gratified. But the gratification would vanish as 
every other had done, and "Maurice Byrne, this 
letter of explanation answered, would let her 
lapse from his mind — ^though she might "rely" 
upon him should any thing recall her to it. 

The girl had been made to smart so sharply 
lately about her unlucky loves and untoward 
losses, that there was balm to her in that phrase 
of his, "unquestionably though I am * yours' 
more than any other woman's now." It was 
sweet — sweet in its soothing chaim, this reflec- 
tion that the lion had been willing to be caged 
by her, and was not ashamed to acknowledge 
it now that the moment of generous impulse 
was over I It was very sweet, and she hugged all 
the sweetness of it to her own heart in secrecy. 
Maurice Byrne had been quite right in address- 
ing her unfettered by the consideration of any 
other seeing the words he wrote from himself to 
her alone. Miss Lethbridge had never been 
wont to indulge in young-lady-like vaunts in hcF 
hour of triumph. Now when this concession 
came to her in her datkness, a ray of the light 
of other days, her notions of honor did not re- 
lax, and she alone read the words that had been 
intended for her alone. 

A/real, honest, well-founded, friendly regard 
for the man was now added to the half-hero 
worship, half-romantic admiration she had hith- 
erto felt for him. He had sought to save and 
spare her in every way, and though by his care- 
lessness about the letter he had aided in tangling 
the yam of her life, she could not constrain her- 
self to feel even a passing pang of annoyance 
with him. Whatever his faults, whatever his 
errors, whatever his shortcomings in any way, 
he would always stand out in bold, bright, un- 
tarnished hues and colors in Kate's mind. Lost 
to her, away from her, forgetful of her, it would 
always be the same ; he would be a star of 
strength shining in an unattainable firmament. 

She never answered that letter of his. Her 
reasons fox Tiot ^qycv^^q'^^x^ ^^-ass^^-:!.. <K«kS3j>a>^v-^ 
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scarcely clear even to herself when she tried to 
analyze them. She had some vague notion that 
to continue that canto — to respond to that 
Btrong irregular melody which had burst in upon 
the humdrum monotone of her present life — 
would be like a contributor to thie Poet's Cor- 
ner adding on to an unfinished poem of Robert 
Browning's. It should end, then, abruptly, 
ruggedly. It should not be shaded away into 
the soft nothingness of a desultory, well-mean- 
ing correspondence. It should die in its vigor; 
not be stultified and saddened to death by her! 
So she left this letter unanswered. 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

**I DID LOTB HER." 



When Roydon Fleming came back to town 
after his unsuccessful efforts on behalf of the 
daily press abro^ he found that his cousin 
Georgie was stil^BUelston with her father and 
step-mother, andtnat the latter lady was becom- 
ing very unendurable to Miss Fleming. ^*I 
want to bo up in town for a day or two, and I 
want to see you," the young lady wrote, " and 
I can't accomplish the two things in comfort, for 
whenever I say Fll come, Mrs. Fleming says she 
will come with me, and she wouldn't agree well 
with a conversation with you. I have many 
things to hear from and to say to you. " So Geor- 
gie had written to him on his return; he waited 
until after that interview with Mrs. Darrock, 
when that lady had declined to '* give reasons 
for other people's celibacy," before he answered 
her. 

His answer was a suggestion that Georgie 
should come up and spend a couple of days 
with her sister. '^Mrs. Darrock looks ill and 
seems depressed. I think it would cheer her 
to see you. I. will meet you at the station on 
Friday at five, if you will write me a line saying 
you will come." This paragraph in Roy's let- 
ter Miss Fleming showed to her papa, and it se- 
cured that gentleman's consent at once. " Yes, 
my dear, go, as Roy wishes it," he said; **I 
should like you to do every thing that Roy 
wishes now, we owe it to him." Mr. Fleming 
said this as if Georgie had been an active agent 
in bringing about the marriage which had so 
marred his prospects. As Georgie did not feel 
entirely conscience-free on this score, she said 
her " Indeed we do, papa," more heartily than 
she would otherwise have done, and went up to 
town to see her sister with an avidity that was 
gratifying to Mrs. Fleming. 

Roy met her as he had promised. They 
greeted each other very quietly. " Georgie, 
I'm glad you have come up ; Mrs. Darrock is 
not half well," he said, as they got into a cab. 
To which she replied, "Yes, I want to see 
Emma. I shall be glad to see her, but my 
greatest anxiety for some time has been to see 
jrou, Roy." 

''Has it ?'' be aaked, ** what for ?" 



He leaned forward a little ; he had taken the 
seat opposite to her, and smiled kindly up into 
her face. She was looking at him earnestly 
and sadly. There was not a touch of affect- 
ation or simulated shyness; of any thing, in 
short, save real genuine regard. 

" Have you been anxious to <:omfort me, as 
I once told you you could?" he whispered 
softly. 

She shook her head, more in deprecation of 
his venturing to allude to it than in negative. 
Then as he sought to take her hand, she shook 
his frankly, withdrew her own, but never avert- . 
ed her eyes from his for an instant, as she an- 
swered, 

**I had some idea of being a comfort, per- 
haps ; you must promise not to be ofiended with 
me, or to think me needlessly impertinent, will 
you?" 

**Ye8; what? I can hardly hear a word you 
say, the cab rattles so, but Fm ready to promise 
any thing." 

" Then I won't make my speech now. I will 
reserve it until to-morrow morning, when yon 
must come and call upon me. I will be heard." 

"You shall be." 

"And attended to?" 

"That's included in the promise I gave." 

* * Ah, Roy, if you keep your promise. Well, 
I won't say another word to-night I Where has 
Gem put herself? how far are we going?" 

"To Bayswater. I am sorry you find the 
drive too long." 

" If I could speak so as to be heard I should 
not find the drive too long; as it is — well, no 
bnd compliment to you is intended, believe me, 
Roy." 

He did believe her; but something in her 
manner restrained him from taking her hand 
again. 

Georgie was received by her sister very loving- 
ly and kindly, but scarcely heartily, she thought. 
Mrs. Darrock was not well prepared for the visit, 
only Roy had announced it to her. She was 
not exactly jealous of their making plans inde- 
pendently of her the while they looked to her 
to aid them — not exactly jealous, but still con- 
scious of feeling that they did do so, and yet 
Georgie told her nothing. 

As has been said before, these sisters never 
attempted to force or surprise confessions from 
each other. When either surrendered a secret 
to the other, she did it with discretion. So now 
Mrs. Darrock made few comments on, and no 
inquiries about, the apparent state of the case. 

"I hope I shall not interfere with any of 
your arrangements for a day or two. Gem?" 
Georgie asked while she was up stairs taking off 
her hat. Roy was waiting for them below, mar- 
veling at the perversity which induces women 
to prefer tea when coming off a journey to a 
properly-appointed dinnft'. 

* * You interfere with my arrangements ? what 
an absurd notion. You know as well as I do, 
that if my 'arrangements' could not include 
you for a few days, I should simply tell you so." 
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** How do you think Roy is going on?" was 
Georgie*8 next remark. 

" Very well. I ought to ask you rather ?" 

Georgia turned and laid her hands on her 
sister's shoulders ; she was a trifle taller than 
Mra. Darrock, the latter had to look up to the 
brilliant blue eyes. She did look up intently, 
anxious to see what expression was there. But 
the lids were drooping — the eyes were Teiled— 
the expression was concealed. 

" You can not ask me any thing about Roy 
that you do not know already," Georgie spoke 
in a low voice, but without hesitation or trem- 
bling. 

* * Yet you came up on his inyitation ?" 

"Scarcely that; but why are we fencing? 
The truth is, I wanted to see Roy, and wrote to 
tell him so, at the same time explaining to him 
why seeing him would not be easy; he sug- 
gested my coming to you. Yes, so far you are 
right; I came up almost on his invitation." 

"After which confession you say that you 
can tell me no more about Roy than I know al- 
ready ? I did not know, till this moment, that 
you were on such intimate terms !" 

Georgie lifted her hands from her sister's 
shoulders, and sat down, saying, almost im- 
patiently, 

"Even you take that tone, under strong 
provocations, I admit ; but, Gem, why can't you 
—just you — believe that I may have another 
interest in Roy than the one of being in love 
with him, or wanting him to be in love with me? 
I did want to see him ; I do want to see him 
and speak to him, but it's about Kate Leth- 
bridge." 

** You had better not refer to that subject, I 
think ; even if it were possible to restore things 
to their original harmony between them, I don't 
know that it would be desirable." 

" I doubt the possibility more than the de- 
sirability." 

" Do you, indeed ? well, I doubt both. Come 
down to tea," Mrs. Darrock replied, carelessly. 
Then they went down and found Roy seething 
under a sense of having been left to himself far 
too long, considering that he had sacrificed this 
evening to what, as far as events had gone, he 
was justified in regarding merely as a whim of 
Georgie's. 

They had not the surroundings in this tem- 
porary abode of Mrs. Darrock's to make the 
evening pass agreeably and speedily. The piano 
was out of tune ; Mrs. Darrock was not in the 
voice or the mood to sing, even if the piano had 
been willing; and Mrs. Darrock's songs did not 
suit Georgie. The only books that were in the 
room, and at the same time new enough to be 
spoken about, were utterly uninteresting to Roy 
by reason of its having already fallen to his lot 
to review them. Moreover, in addition to these 
depressing facts, there existed the still greater 
one of Mrs. Darrock being undecided as to how 
far Georgie was as candid as she seemed. Not 
that the married sister held it to be at all in the 
order of things that Georgie should tell her 



every thing, but she felt that Georgie ought not 
to affect to give entire confidence, and have pet 
reserves at the same time. " Trust me all in 
all — or, not at all," was a very favorite motto 
of Gem's. She did not desire that Georgie 
should tell her any thing, still less did she desire 
that Georgie should feign to tell her every thing. 
This feeling caused a slight air of languor — it 
was hardly constraint — to reign in the manner 
of the hostess. As was natural, the guests 
caught it, and so the evening lagged. 

But when Roy was leaving them, some of the 
feeling that was symptomatic of annoyance was 
dispelled. "Come early to-morrow morning, 
Roy. I want to say a lot of things to you," 
Geoi*gie said as she was shaking hands with 
him. The frankness was disarming ; suspicion 
of the mildest sort could not live in sight of 
it. Mrs. Darrock knew Geoigie's defiant, proud 
nature too well to suspect her for an instant of 
taking active measures to deceive any body 
about any thing. At once Gem felt assured 
that things had gone no farther than was shown 
on the face of it, or Georgie would not have held 
that tone to Roy. "The facts are as she says 
or implies," Gem thought, "and as to her fan- 
cies, no one has a right to question them." 

Roy was with them at eleven o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning. It was like a half-forgotten 
melody — a strain from the old music of his life 
at the Grange, to go into a room in the morn- 
ing where were flowers and pretty women ip be- 
coming morning dresses. Georgie was very 
pleasing to the eye and soothing to the taste of 
a man who had not a single meretricious one. 
She had that quality of freshness about her to a 
remarkable degree ; that quality, the want of 
which mars otherwise perfect beauty. She was 
fresh, and young, and fair, high bred, full of vi- 
tality of the generous warmth of happy, healthy 
life. Additionally, she was well-dressed. 

And Roy had an artist's soul. 

Mrs. Darrock got herself away out of the 
room, after Roy had been in it some time, very 
cleverly. She did not cause herself to be sum- 
moned^a mistake only a well-meaning, un- 
practiced blunderer in the art of dispensing 
with one's self can make. Nor did she affect 
a sudden remembrance of an important but, till 
the instant, forgotten engagement. She did it 
as Mrs. Darrock did most things, calmly, clear- 
ly, coolly, with an air of its being the right thing 
to do, which no one might dare to question. 
" Come out into Kensington Gardens to me in 
half an hour, will you?" she said; "I have 
some shopping to do before I go there, so you 
must give me half an hour's start of you. " And 
they promised to do it, and were left alone. 

"Now, "Georgie began as soon as the door 
had closed behind her sister, " I came up to 
speak about Kate Lethbridge ; I had better do 
it at once?" 

She paused in an interrogatory tone, and he 
replied, carelessly, "As you will — I deliver my- 
self up to listen." ^ 
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" Have you heard any thing about her lately ? 
I don't suppose you have, though ; but I can 
tell you something, Roy ; whether you care in 
one way to hear it or not, it must please you, 
even as a friend, to know that Kate has behaved 
beautifully." 

'< Can I not speak to that fact from expe- 
rience?" he said, quietly. **Mis8 Lethbridge 
contrived to distinguish herself much during her 
bi-ief career, to excite a great deal of interest, 
and to utterly mislead another clever girl — ^for 
you are that, Georgie.'* 

She moved impatiently. He had come up, 
and was lounging on the table near to her. 
He would rather have spent this morning, which 
he had been beguiled into wasting (according to 
his present views), in saying and hearing sweet 
things concerning herself to his cousin Georgie, 
than in assisting at the resuscitation, of this lost 
love of his, with whom it was all over. 

" She never took the trouble to try and mis- 
lead me, and she wouldn't have succeeded if 
she had tried. It is you who have been misled 
•by your own prejudice, and obstinacy, and pride, 
and old Collins, I know. You think she took 
the opportunity of getting out of it magnani- 
mously because papa maiTied, and your pros- 
pects altered ; as if she could ! why, if she had 
wanted money she might have had it. Boy; 
that man — that Geoffrey Petherton — made her 
an offer." 

" The devil he did," Roy cried, starting up. 
Kate Lethbridge was lost to him — ^but the idea 
of her ever being gained by Geoffrey Petherton 
was simply repugnant to all his notions of what 
was natural. * * And she — ^** 

** Refused him, of course," Georgie replied, 
curtly. " I am sorry to shatter your ideas as 
to what she would be likely to do, but she re- 
fused him — preferred going out as a governess 
in «ome unpleasant family to marrying and be- 
ing surrounded with every comfort and luxury 
there 1" 

** I don*t see that any other course was open 
to her, if she had a grain of feeling of any sort,*' 
Roy said, coldly. He was striving laboriously 
to harden his heart against Kate. He had been 
so striving for a long time, and he had succeed- 
ed, almost. 

Besides, he was not blind, and he could not 
help seeing that Georgie — Kate's outspoken 
generous champion — ^was beautiful exceedingly. 
He did not thrill in her presence — he did not 
tremble when her hand touched his. She did 
not irritate, and soothe, and bother, and beguile, 
all in one minute, as the far less beautiful Kate 
had done ; but she pleased him much. He be- 
gan to feel that though there were, as he had 
said, * ' other things in the world besides wom- 
en," there was nothing that would give him such 
restful happiness as constant association with this 
cousin of his, who, whether she acted on impulse 
or reflection, always did what was kindest and 
best, and, above all, what would bear being 
spoken about. 
*'JfI wrote to her, and made a meeting be- 



tween you easy, as I know I could, Roy, would 
you see her, and be happy again ?" 

His brow flushed, and an impatient expression 
flashed out of his eyes, and swept over his face. 

" How you harp on that one mouldered string," 
he replied. * * Forgive me, (Jeorgie, but you are a 
little too pertinacious. I am not a fractious boy, 
grown weary of a flirtation. I did love her. It 
is like offering me a corpse, by way of compensa- 
tion, to press the Kate Lethbridge I now know 
upon me, in the place of the one I have lost and 
been deceived in." 

''Then I am to hope nothing more? to say 
nothing more ?" 

"About that, if you will oblige me so far." 

'' He thinks my coming up to speak to him 
about it a little bit of false, absurd, sentimental, 
whimsical caprice," Greorgie thought. " What 
made me put myself in such a position I won- 
der ?" Then her brow burned as the reason why 
she had put herself in such a position, flashed 
across her mind. In her dread of doing too 
little for the happiness of another with the man 
she herself loved, she had done too much. She 
had overshot the mark of magnanimity — she 
had labored strenuously in behalf of an object 
that would not conduce to her own peace, if 
finally accomplished, and Gem and Roy himself 
would know that she had done it because she 
loved him. 

" I'm to say nothing more," she repeated, " and 
I may go back to Helston with the comfortable 
conviction that I have done more harm than 
good in saying so much as I have said." 

* * You may go back to Helston with the com- 
fortable conviction on your mind, that you have 
given me a great deal of pleasure." 

*' That I don't believe, Roy." 

" Your incredulity is uncivil ; however, I will 
let it pass in consideration of the modesty which 
causes it. Do you remember that stroll we 
had together at Helston the night before I left?" 

**Yes; how long it seems ; it is nearly two 
years ago." 

" By Jove 1 if I had been as wise then as I 
am now, that stroll would have been my salva- 
tion." 

"How? I mean — " Geoi^ie hesitated and 
blushed. 

"You mean, you want to know how it would 
have been ; shall I tell you now ?" 

Once more he came near her, and his man- 
ner was very unmistakable. All Georgie's in- 
stincts revolted against what might come — what 
would surely come if sh& gave a grain of the 
encouragerfient her heart was yearning to give. 
She who had come up to see Boy, solely to plead 
the cause of another woman, could not prove a 
false counsel, and win a favorable verdict for 
herself at the expense of her client. 

" No," she said, " you shall not tell me now, 
because I think it is time to go and look for 
Gem ; she said we should find her in Kensington 
Gardens in half an hour. Will you come ?" 

" Oh, I am at your service, of course," Boy 
replied, rather stiffly. Then Georgie went and 
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dressed herself, and presently they walked oat 
together. 

Now, if there was one form of mild conven- 
tional entertainment more distastefal than an- 
other to Roy, it was this of taking a walk in 
Kensington Gardens, or any other regulation 
place of promenade in the morning. Not even 
the fact of a remarkably pretty girl— one also of 
remarkably good style — walking by his side 
could reconcile him to it. It was simply re- 
pugnant to all his notions of what a man ought 
to be doing at that time of day, to walk in be- 
tween those broad gates at 12 A.M., and stroll 
along that broad path which leads away from 
Bayswater down to the Row. 

** Can't we get on the turf, under the trees ?'* 
he asked, as they entered. And Georgie re- 
plied, ** Well, Roy, it would be pleasanter, but 
Gem said, the broad walk." 

"It's always a mistake going to meet any body 
any where," Roy^said, captiously, and Georgie 
began to wish that she had not taken him off 
his daily occupation with the mistakenly chiyal- 
ric idea of putting him straight with Kate Leth- 
bridge. He was not well inclined to make con- 
versation himself, nor was he amenable, appar- 
ently, to any of her conversational efforts. Loyal 
as she was to Kate Lethbridge, Miss Fleming 
could but feel that the reason Roy was *' so 
strange" was, that she had not suffered him to 
make love to her, and that he was huffed at the 
restraint I • * 

Loyal as she was, she felt herself the reverse 
of this, as a strange pang of pleasure shook her 
soul at the reflection I 

It was difficult for the girl to speak with this 
ffisthetic battering-ram shattering her the while. 
Still she made the effort. "How mistaken 
people are who imagine Londoners get no fresh 
air and green trees ; no country park could be 
lovelier than this," she remarked, after a little 
pause. 

"The country park would always have the 
pull in my estimation, however much plainer it 
might be. Don't deceive yourself and try to 
deceive me, Georgie. You know very well that 
this isn't a place to come and walk for air and 
each other." 

" It's almost unknown ground to me, you must 
please to remember, Roy. I may be permitted 
to like it for its novelty ; there's that dear old 
palace too — comfortable-looking old place, isn't 
it ; exactly what Leigh Hunt called it." 

"Leigh Hunt called it so many things in the 
course of the long-drawn-out "copy" he made 
about it, that I can not be sure which you 
mean." 

" He called it the < ideal place to take tea 
in ;* was it not happy ?" 

" Happier than I should be in doing it." 

" Oh I Roy," Georgie exclaimed, with sudden 
energy, " could we not walk on to Kensington ? 
Never mind meeting Gem, she will forgive us. 
Kensington is hallowed ground ; I should like 
to go over it." 

" Certainly, we can walk to Kensington ; but 
K 



I hope you're not going to develop hero-worship, 
Georgie. I have had enough of that," he add- 
ed, in a sharper tone. " Don't let me see you 
going the same way." 

"I will not — all the same, I want to refresh 
my memories of the Old Court Suburb." So 
seeing her set upon it, Roy had no alternative 
but to take her across the gardens, and show 
some of the places that are sacred to the memo- 
ries of some of our most famous novelists, bril- 
liant humorists, and sweetest essayists. 

There is that quaint, quiet old country-town- 
like church-yard, where the white major convol- 
vulus reigns so royally in the summer, and wil- 
lows weep through all the seasons. Miss Fleming 
"renewed her memories" of the " simple story" 
at the grave of the strange, loving, lion-hearted 
lady who braved and breasted life's dangers so 
beautifully — who was baffled often, but never 
beaten — whose head was as strong as her heart 
— whose soul was as bright as her face — who 
possessed beauty, imagination, wit, and a rest- 
less nature, and who carried these possessions 
safe and unspotted to the end, through poverty 
and temptation — who, alike as woman, actress, 
dramatist, and novelist, has won for the name 
of Mrs. Inchbald a high place in our Pantheon. 

It would have been easy for Georgie to drift 
away firom her back through the ages of that 
period with which Kensington reeks. One look 
at stately, self-contained Holland House con- 
jures up hosts of associations of that most glo- 
rious, golden epoch, when Addison wrote, and 
Steele drank, and Swift loved, and made " only 
a woman's hair" a thing to thrill the world that 
reads him. Easy to have traveled back to those 
days, and sipped a few of their best-loved, best- 
remembered sweets — to have sauntered along 
that unforgotten terrace where the gorgeous es- 
sayist thought out some of those priceless pearls 
which enrich those marvelous books bound in 
solemn brown — easy to have thrown herself 
back where the quiet old palace loomed on them 
again as they walked home, and have pictured 
peace fleeing before "Old Marlborough," and 
her queen — easy to have done all this, had only 
Roy been willing. 

But Roy was intensely practical; averse to 
wasting material in words that would, if prop- 
erly manipulated, make a few chapters and im- 
prove his novel. He liked to reserve his pa- 
thos, and those old memories that were the re- 
sult of reading, and well-authenticated tradi- 
tions, for the adornment of his printed pages. 
"Yes, it is all very well to know where they all 
lived, and how they passed their lives — it is his- 
tory ; but I don't care to go and moan about 
the places." 

"And I do," Georgie replied, determiaately ; 
"that is, I don't care to go and *moan,' but I 
do like to see them, and they do sadden me a 
Uttle." 

"My dear girl, if yon cultivate that feeling 
and read a little more, and come and live in 
town, you may be rendered wretched to your 
heart's content \ somebody v^ ^-^qx^ Vi\«:^^\s^^^ 
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or died on every spot on which you set your 
foot ; for my own part, I am no resurrectionist." 

"I will never try to make you one again, 
Roy," Georgie said, significantly. Then they 
went home to the early dinner that was to be 
Roy's luncheon, and found Gem still a little 
languid. 

" We couldn't find you, and so we walked to 
Kensington," Georgie explained, as she entered 
the room. 

'^ I'm glad we missed each other, for I could 
not have walked so far," Mrs. Darrock replied. 
And Georgie had the unpleasant conviction 
borne in upon her that she was suspected of 
something undefinable unjustly. 



CHAPTER XLEX. 

POOR POLLY. 

Meanwhile great changes had befallen Geof- 
frey Petherton. He had carried out his kindly 
intentions of raising Mary Collin s's hopes to 
the highest during his sojourn at, and then 
dashing them to the ground by his abrupt de- 
parture from, Thursford Hall. What had been 
play to him was really almost worse than death 
to the deserted one, for she had to bear the re- 
vilings of many sisters. While she was the 
family hope and enterprise, sacrifices had been 
made cheerfully toward her success — the finest 
muslins had been ceded to her — the most be- 
coming and expensive hat and bonnet. She 
had been spared all toil and trouble, and suffer- 
ed to remain unmolested for weeks at the Hall, 
while her sisters were dull at the Rectory. In 
short, the family made themselves of small ac- 
count, in order that she might be ever before 
the eligible man easily and becomingly. Small 
wonder that they all made it unpleasant when 
their self-abnegation was shown to be of no 
avail. 

Nellie led the attacking army on gallantly, 
as was her wont when the foe was weak and re- 
treated. " It's all her own stupidity," the mis- 
tress of Thursford Hall said indignantly ; " I 
told her not to show herself to him, looking like 
an inflated hippopotamus, and she would. The 
plainest are by far the most conceited in our 
family," Nellie continued, tossing her head com- 
placently; "I should never have thought of 
showing myself to Tom with a pudding on my 
left cheek, but Polly believes herself sightly un- 
der any circumstances." 

*' Polly couldn't help having the toothache, 
and I don't think she's conceited," Mrs. Collins 
replied j *' but I do think it's unwise of girls to 
run after men — they should let the men run 
after them." Then she went on to make some 
remarks about the peculiarly modest, and at the 
same time successful, properties of the violet, 
which, as they are not original, shall not be 
transcribed here. 

Poor Polly I she found them all so **garru- 
' }ouB)y given,'' such " babblers in the land," 
about this coarse disappointment of hers, that 



she could not help arriving at the conclusion 
that a woman had better be bom vicious than 
ugly! The unfortunate young woman would 
have been a beauty if she could ; as she could 
not, th^e was nothing left for her but to seethe 
in helpless anger against Providence and her 
papa, when the latter enlarged on the subject 
of children being a bitterness to their parents, 
in his sermon on the Sunday following Geof- 
frey Petherton's hegira from Thursford. 

Geoflfrey's advances to Miss Polly had been 
of the nature of Dead Sea fruits. They had 
indeed tempted the eye of her soul, and had 
turned to ashes on her lips. It had been a 
pleasant pastime to him, especially since the 
day of his rejection by Kate Lethbridge, to toy 
with temptation, as it were, by inviting Polly's 
interest in his contemplated household arrange- 
ments. He called her taste into requisition 
regarding the colors to be employed in decora- 
ting his reception-room. **^reen, pale green 
is lovely, certainly," Polly acquiesced, ** but a 
little trying to the complexion, don't you think?" 
"Ah I" Geoffrey replied, "maybe it is, but I 
don't mean to marry a woman with a bad one, 
and I have to think more of my wife's complex- 
ion than her guests." This expressed determ- 
ination would have been crushing, had the gift 
been given Polly of seeing herself as others saw 
her. But fortunately for her temporary hap- 
piness she believed that " though not fair, she 
lighted up. very well." 

She was soft and subdued to a remarkable 
degree on the morning of his departure, and as 
he had been wounded by the utter indifference 
both Mrs. Darrock and Georgie displayed about 
his going or staying, Polly's dejection was sooth- 
ing. ** You've had as good a chance as any 
girl ever had," Nellie had said to her sister an- 
grily the day before ; " it must be that you have 
shown yourself too anxious to catch him, other- 
wise a man shut up in the house with a girl 
in this way would have been on his knees to 
her even if she were as ugly as sin. I'll give 
you one more chance, though. I'll ask him to 
take a stroll with us to-morrow, before he goes, 
and then I'll be called back to the house, and if 
you don't bring him to the point, then I shall 
have nothing more to do with it." 

"You needn't be cross with me, Nellie," the 
harassed elder sister replied to the dictatorial 
young matron, " I can't do more than I have 
done." 

" No, that Vm sure of, you have overdone it, 
in fact," Nellie answered ruthlessly; "how- 
ever, you have one more chance, as I tell you." 

Accordingly, the following morning Mrs. 
Petherton's programme was religiously carried 
out. Geoffrey was allured into the garden by 
the married sister, and then left alone with the 
unmarried one. 

" It's a great nuisance," Nellie said apologet- 
ically, when the servant came after her and said 
something in* a low voice, " but the mistress of 
a house never gets any peace. I'll follow Polly 
and yon as soon as I can, Geof." 
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But Mrs. Petherton was detained longer than 
she had anticipated, for Geoffrey and Miss Col- 
lins, though they strolled along' very slowly, 
gradually left the gardens far behind yiem, and 
gained the seclusion of the wood. Suence fell 
upon Polly as they wandered on under the trees. 
She was resolved upon not marring any possible 
prospect by saying too much this time. So she 
bent her modest gaze earthward, apparently in 
absorbed contemplation of the autumn leaves 
rustling beneath her garments as she walked. 

"Pm sorry to be leaving this jolly fresh air 
for my close crib in town," Creoffrey said pres- 
ently. He had already fully described the man- 
sion-like proportions of his house, and enumer- 
ated the rooms it contained, therefore he had no 
fear of his mention of it as ''a crib," deprecia- 
ting it in Polly's imagination. 

** And yet you must have found it very dull 
here," Miss Collins replied pensively. 

"Now you can*t think that," Geoffrey said 
politely ; ** you must know I haven't found it 
dull." 

His own words warmed him so, that he pro- 
ceeded to make alittle demonstration of taking 
her hand. But before he had quite taken it he 
let it go again. It was not the sort of hand 
that a man could find pleasure in softly press- 
ing. It was thick and fat, and its fingers were 
short and broad. Moreover, it was a hot hand. 
Geoffrey removed his profane clasp before he 
had well given it, and Polly's instinct told her 
that she had erred in coming out without gloves 
this morning. 

"You must know I haven't found it dull — 
how could I with you?" Geof. repeated; and 
Polly developed extraordinary self-control, and 
only suffered herself to say " Oh ! Mr. Pether- 
ton." 

" I dare say your sister and you will be very 
glad when we're all gone, and you can be quiet 
again—- especially as Byrne's visit ended so un- 
pleasantly." 

Now was the time for giving a legitimate blow 
to Kate Lethbridge. Polly had been waiting 
anxiously for it for several days, for Tom had, 
of course, told his wife that Geoffrey had gone 
over to propose to Kate, and his wife had equal- 
ly, of course, told her sister. 

" Perhaps we have been too hard in our judg- 
ment of Mr. Byrne." Polly said it with all her 
power of maidenly dignity and virtuous sever- 
ity ; " Kate Lethbridge can be very determined 
— what she makes up her mind to do, she does." 

*'Come, come — I thought it was settled that 
the story about the train going off unexpectedly 
was the true one." 

" I never wish to say a word against Kate 
Lethbridge — nothing would induce me to do it ; 
indeed, the less one speaks of such people the 
better, I think." Polly said it with such anima- 
tion that the exertion suffused her face, and she 
had the air of one who blushed. 

" You're old school-fellows, are you not ?" 
Geoffrey asked. Ill bred as he was, and desti- 
tute as he was of delicate feeling, he still was a 



man, and he could not help reminding Kate's 
censor of a fact that might have tempered jus- 
tice with mercy, he thought. 

" Yes," Polly replied earnestly, " shocking to 
think of, isn't it, that one should be thrown with 
such people ?" 

"Oh I I don't know; she hadn't run away 
with Byrne then." 

"But think what her principles must have 
been!" 

" Ah I indeed I * What ?' well, anyhow she 
didn't contaminate you ; you refrained from run- 
ning away with Mr. Byrne." 

" He must be laughing at me," Polly thought ; 
and again she had the good taste to resist the 
temptation to speak. The silence growing op- 
pressive, Geoffrey presently resumed, 

"Byrne turned all the women's heads for 
some reason or other ; I never saw much in 
him, but all the ladies do." 

" Do they?" Polly replied carelessly. 

"Well, I must say you never troubled your- 
self about him ; and when Geofirey Petherton 
said that, Polly thought, " Now I wiB speak." 

" Oh I Mr. Petherton," she said aloud, "you 
must know very well, that Mr. Byrne is not the 
man that I could ever care for." Then Geoffrey 
made another little demonstration of taking her 
hand, and this time he did press it, and only re- 
leased it to place it on his arm. But at this 
point he paused, reflecting that she would never 
look well at the head of his table, or show off 
his horses. So Polly's pensiveness, and speeches, 
and silence, were alike thrown away just then. 
But in the winter Nellie took her sister to stay 
in Geoffrey's house, and the marriage came off 
in February. 



CHAPTEB L. 

VICTOR AND YANQUISBED. 

Long ago, before all these conflicting ele- 
ments had come into the lives of these sisters, 
Mrs. Darrock had said, "I never have seen, 
and I never can see, too much of Georgie." 
This had been the honest expression of her real 
sentiments then; now things were altered. 
Each had a trouble of her own, which she did 
not fully confide to the other. 

Therefore, though the feelings with which 
they parted were mixed, the pleasure of being 
left to herself predominated with each one over 
the pain of separating from the other. Georgie 
was unaccountably unsettled by that last con- 
versation with Boy. She could not make up 
her mind as to which would be the better part 
for her to play. She shrank equally from being 
dishonorable or ultra-chivalrous. She might 
be deemed the first if she encouraged Roy along 
to the goal he appeared to be desirous of gain- 
ing ; and in time she might come to recognize 
the truth that she had been the last if she 
checked him altogether. Either altematv*:^ 
was painful, «lti^ X\v«t^ ^^^ t^^ tssr-^vkksl ^'ovav^.. 
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Thought was equally in a maze in Mrs. Dar- 
rock*s mind. In one of the many journals 
which she had commissioned Roydon to supply 
her with, she had seen the announcement of 
Maurice Byrne's return to England. She knew 
enoagh of his intentions to be aware that this 
return was made many months earlier than he 
had intended under any circumstances, and her 
heart ached at the possibility of his being either 
seriously ill, or saddened out of all heart for ex- 
ploit and adventure. Here the truth may as 
well be told, that in dreading this last ill for 
him, she considerably overrated her— or any 
woman's — influence over Maurice Byrne. She 
found it so hard to take up the burden of life 
again, without supporting thoughts of recom- 
pense from his affection, that she fell into the 
error of thinking that he who had made it so 
would find it hard also. It is so difficult for 
one to realize the full force of the story of the 
moon and the brooks, when enacting the part 
of one of the latter one's self. 

It made the self-sustained, steady-minded, 
cool-mannered woman more unsettled, agitated, 
and restless, than she had been for years, to 
know that Maurice Byrne was within the possi- 
bility of meeting her again. It humbled and 
hurt her to know that she counted the chances 
for and against seeing him day by day, as she 
rose from dreams of him that had made the 
night happier and brighter than day could be to 
her ever again. She blushed angrily at the 
weakness which made her find something to do 
in Town daily, and then caused her to always 
look anxiously (and always in vain!) from one 
or other of the little brougham windows, as she 
drove through the places he might chance to be 
seen in. She scorned herself for the eagerness 
with which she searched the columns of the 
press, for the trembling which possessed her 
when she found ^at for which she searched — 
his name. Yet, all the blushing and scorning 
was powerless to prevent her doing the same 
things over and over again, in the monotonous 
round of anxious misery which only the heart- 
sick can know. 

This being her mental condition, it can hard- 
ly be wondered at that she should see even 
Georgie depart unregretted. She knew very 
well, that if she could bring herself to make ab- 
ject confession, to -tell out all the long story of 
Iiow and why she had loved and lost, that 
Georgie would have been soothing and sweet in 
lier sympathy. But she was not a woman to 
make abject confession to any one save herself. 
The story of her grand passion, and its cruel 
murder, of its partial resuscitation and dreary 
second death, could never be told by her. She 
had never heard — Eate Lethbridge had been 
too generous in the midst of her own crushing 
misery to add that sting — that Maurice Byrne 
had been so near to finding balm in Gilead im- 
mediately after that parting under the colon- 
nades. Had she known this, the jealousy which 
is born of pride, and which is more unrelenting 
^^*a that which ia horn of passion, would \iaye 



killed the power, of "hoping" for him, which 
still lived in the widow's heart. But her igno- 
rance of this assisted in the prolongation of the 
master filing of her life — her love for Maurice 
Byrne. 

He meanwhile had come back to England, 
not because he was sad or sickly, but because it 
seemed the best thing for the forwarding of that 
career which was more to him than the love of 
all the fair women in the world. He would 
never have lost worlds for a Cleopatra, or en- 
dangered Troy for a Helen. It was almost a 
touch of conceit on Mrs. Darrock's part to imag- 
ine that he had given up an exploring expedi- 
tion for her! It was childish, "unworthy of 
her years and intellect," she assured herself; a 
thing that a year ago she would have scoffed at 
any one who had believed it possible she could 
ever be guilty of, but she found herself making 
imaginary speeches to him in the course of the 
many imaginary casual meetings she spent her 
time in planning. It always seemed to her 
that she should speak to him calmly and kind- 
ly, as to one who had been much to her, and so 
could never be quite nothing ;. speak calmly and 
kindly, and then pass on satisfied. But when 
she did see him, as she did at last, all the calm- 
ness fled, and only the kindness remained. 

They met in this way. Out of the great 
weariness which oppressed her was evolved the 
idea of banishing her own by watching the mimic 
woes of others for a time. So a new play by 
some one who would not "away with melan- 
choly" on the boards, being announced, she went 
to see it dejectedly "by herself" — a capital 
way of enjoying a melodrama if you are in good 
spirits, but scarcely the way to improve your 
mental state if you are not. 

Need it be said that the piece, and the way 
it was acted, alike bored her down into still 
deeper depths of misery. She could not con- 
centrate her attention on the stage, so she let 
her eyes roam listlessly over the house, more 
with the idea of marking the general feeling 
with regard to the drama than with any hope 
of lighting on a familiar feature. 

It was the first night of a new piece by a 
favorite author, written especially to give due 
prominence to a popular actor, consequently 
there were many celebrities in the worlds of 
literature and art present to give their saving 
countenance to, and insure a success for, the 
piece. Mrs. Darrock seated in her box alone 
— a stranger to London society — knew none of 
them. But at last a group of men entered tho 
box immediately opposite to hers, and then she 
(unseen herself) sat farther back in the shade 
of the curtain, and watched them intently. 

There were four in the group; three were 
strangers to her, but the fourth was Maurice 
Byrne. 

How well he looked, and how people looked 
at him ! how her woman's heart was gratified 
by the first, and her woman's pride (though it 
was but the herd) by the second. He was a 
i \ieto «\i\l U> \i«i) v^^ cieature — a hero still in 
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her eyes, and evidently one also in the eyes of 
the world. And it was enough for him. He 
was looking just as of old, strong and powerful, 
and altogether enough for himself. He was 
talking almost uninterruptedly to the man by his 
side, laughing occasionally. How she envied 
that man the hearing that low, rolling voice — 
the voice that never ceased to echo through her 
soul, and that marvelous smile of his ! the smile 
ihat even then, in the beautiful by-gone, when 
** all things smiled, was ever like none other,'* 
and that now was better than all the poems 
that ever were said or sung — to be near and 
yet so far I It was agony to that woman to sit 
and see him, and not know whether he saw her 
or not — whether he cared to see her or not ! 
Agony snch as she could not — would not bear. 

She rose thinking this, and wrapped herself 
up in a soft, fleecy white cloak, and put on the 
bead that was whirling, a little brilliant crimson 
hood. Ofcourse it suited her well! and looked 
as if it were put on for effect ; every thing did 
look so on that lovely woman. She who rarely 
studied combinations, for the sake of results was 
wont to achieve great ones. 

It seemed a weary way to her along the cor- 
ridor and down the stairs, and away even from 
the sight of him. A weary way ! she was thank- 
ful when she had traversed it, and reached the 
draughty spot where custom condemned her to 
wait for her carriage. Her head was aching, 
her veins throbbing — she had seen what she 
had so sighed to see for long exhausting months 
of impatience, and now what madness possessed 
her! she was going away without a word or 
sign. 

Even as she thought it, one was made to her. 
The old, unforgotten voice, the loved, well-re- 
membered form, were both before her, sounding 
in her ears, flashing athwart her vision. As in 
a dream darkly, she was conscious that Maurice 
Byrne was saying to her, **I saw and followed 
you, let me take you to your carriage." Then 
her hand was on his arm, and dazed, uncertain, 
but almost unnaturally steady in gait and mien 
and voice, she answered, 

" Thanks ; I saw you, too, but I could not 
quite make up my mind as to whether it was 
not too soon after your return for mere acquaint- 
ances to make claims upon you.** 

"Mere acquaintances we never were, and 
never can be," he replied quietly ; ** shall I say 
home?'* 

** If you please." She bowed her head in 
corroboration of her verbal assent, and leaned 
forward a little to give him her hand in fare- 
well. As she did so, the light of the. lamps 
fell upon his upturned face, upon the polished 
granite, unshaken countenance, that was so fall 
of such steadily-burning fire — upon the firm, 
small, slender hand, jeweled and cared for — 
upon the eyes where lightnings slumbered I At 
any cost to her pride, at any sacrifice of her 
conscience, that face must be bent tenderly, 
those eyes must glance kindly upon her, that 
hand must touch his lovingly again. She had 



been too late — one moment too late in her re- 
cantation once before. Now she did not hesi- 
tate; another instant, and he would be gone. 
" Maurice," she whispered eagerly, " Maurice, 
do you still feel this ?" 

Her broken voice, her glimmering eyes, the 
sudden shattering down of that hedge of cold 
reserve in which she had heretofore enshrouded 
herself, were proofs conclusive to the man she 
addressed that he had conquered her. Con- 
quered her at last without any special immediate 
effort. Victor and vanquished ; they remained 
looking at each other, knowing their respective 
positions well, for a few moments. Then he 
spoke. 

"Still feel that we can never be mere ac- 
quaintances, do you mean ? Undoubtedly, I do. 
I told you once before that I must have all or 
nothing ; that was long ago. After more than 
a year's absence I come back with my mind un- 
altered, on that point at least. I want no friend- 
rfiip from you." 

She half sobbed in her agitation. He avowed 
that he wanted no friendship from her, but he 
did not say that he still wanted her love ! 

" Maurice, I have thought of so many things 
since I saw you.** 

** I can scarcely hear them now?" he said, 
politely, " it would ill become me to detain you 
here in the cold." He could not help being 
cruel to the woman who had been cruel to him 
in her rectitude to just this extent. But when 
he saw her shrink and shiver under the rebuff, 
veiled as it was, he remembered all that she was 
to him, and added, 

" The impossibility of doing this gives me the 
hope that I may be allowed to call on you ; to- 
morrow, may I ?'* 

"As you will;'* she trembled out her words. 
Her soul was shaken to its centre, and she was 
ready to make concessions, promises, termfT that 
only a woman who has Juggled long and 
proudly and unsuccessfully against a passion 
can make. *' As you will — to-morrow or when 
you like, only come ! " 

"I shall certainly do so." He stood off 
from the carriage as he spoke, boAving and smil- 
ing — type of a victor! brilliant, triumphant, 
carr}ang all before him ! While she, in whose 
heart the hope of happiness scarcely dared to 
dawn, sat shaking, pale and eager, within the 
carriage he watched off so coolly. 

" So ! it has come to this at last, has it?" he 
said to himself as he returned to his friends in 
the theatre. "The stricken deer is tired of 
weeping. It would alter my arrangements too 
materially to marry now, for me to contemplate 
the weakness.** 

Nevertheless, though he said this, he was 
well aware the whole time that it might come 
to him to alter his ariangements if Mi-s. Dar- 
rock went on as she had begun on this night of 
their reunion. He would never stoop to plead 
and press, and woo and worship again. But if 
she did these things ! well, he might be wrought 
I upon to forget that, «X\ft ^-^.^Xjrj^^ns^ -^'^xss.^rs?. 
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one of her sex ; too rigidly hostile to what he 
only thought easy, and she declared to he lax ; 
too determined, in a word, on not suffering 
" Love to he the Lord of all." 

And this Maurice Byrne thought it should be 
with a woman. For himself — ^for any man with 
a plan in the world, and a career before him — 
he would haye deemed it an unpardonably weak 
abrogation of all he held highest to give up or 
sacrifice aught to one who could not materially 
further him before the world. But for a wom- 
an I it was only in the order of things that she 
should suffer and even lose in what was the 
greatest game of her life without demur or sur- 
prise. Strong as his love really was for Mrs. 
Darrock, it was not strong enough for him to 
think that she was not quite sufficiently paid for 
all she might possibly suffer in having created 
it at all. The law of compensation worked 
even in the case of Desdemona in Maurice 
Byrne's mind. It was unpleasant to be suffo- 
cated by Othello, doubtless, but the balance was 
well weighed I She had had the honor of lov- 
ing and being loved by him previously. Even 
now, if he did finally elect to pay a heavy price 
for this much-coveted Gem, he would not throw 
in gratitude in addition for his price being ac- 
cepted. Mrs. Darrock was far more perfectly 
beautiful than Kate Lethbridge, more highly 
cultivated — endowed with stronger principles. 
Moreover, she had the extra charm about her 
of having exercised self-restraint with regard to 
her love for him for some time. But for all 
this Kate Lethbridge would have met Maurice 
Byrne, even had she married him when he pro- 
posed to her out of pity, on more equal terms 
than would this stately little beauty now ! 

It was late in the following day before Mart- 
rice Byrne found his way out to call on Mrs. 
Darrock. She had moved from Bayswater to 
Brompton by this^ime, and Georgie Fleming 
was staying with her again. Another old friend 
of theirs was in the house also, but that they did 
not know at the time, or perhaps things would 
have gone less smoothly with them even than 
they did. 

She was looking lovelier than ever when he 
came into the room. Beautifully dressed — 
beautifully dressed as only a woman can be who 
dresses with a motive such as hers. Black silk 
and lace, and a fillet of black and gold-colored 
ribbon through her hair. Her beauty brought 
her far nearer to him again than all her tears, 
and love, and agitation unaided by it, would 
have done. 

As for her ! Call it infatuation, folly, mad- 
ness even. Call it what you will — it possessed 
her ! When he came into the room she felt 
^ that every thing in the world was of small ac- 
count to her compared to one glance from his 
eyes, one tone of his voice. The love that he 
had forced her to feel for him from the first had 
never been undermined and weakened by a sin- 
gle touch of any thing bordering ujion the ridic- 
uJoas connected with him. Wherever she had 



seen him, wherever she had heard of him, he 
had always been supreme — the master of the 
occasion. His power had never commanded 
her as a king, as it had Kate, nevertheless it 
had appealed to her very considerably, as it in- 
variably must to a woman whose brains out- 
weigh her beauty. Sin to any amount a wom- 
an may forgive, but silliness, never I The least 
touch of absurdity is fatal. It brushes the bloom 
off the blossom of love, and that once removed, 
the fabric itself crumbles rapidly. 

He turned from her after one brief shake of 
the small, quivering hand that was eagerly held 
out to him — turned to the window, and strove 
to decide, without appearing to be abstracted at 
all, as to whether he would bend to her at once, 
or make her bend to him before he left her? 
The last would be an easy task he felt sure. 
She had commenced humbling herself when she 
asked, ** Still feel that we can not be mere ac- 
quaintances, do you mean?" and she might 
safely be calculated upon to go a good deal far- 
ther along the road of her humiliation and his 
triumph. But he was a man, and with all his 
faults, essentially a generous man. He was so 
sure of her that he did not much mind seeming 
not to be. 

But before he could speak she stopped him, 
coming to his side in that graceful beauty of 
person and bearing that did away with all idea 
of any thing that was not feminine and sweet. 
Stopped him, with face upraised, and no shame 
marring it; with no hesitation in the low, 
tremulous, tender monotone in which she was 
wont to speak : 

" Maurice ! our lives are short. My love is 
my life I is it te be happy?" 

She interlaced her fingers, pressing her hands 
down before her as she asked it ; standing quite 
erect the while, though it was her death-war- 
rant that she feared hearing the next instant. 
Altogether, she struck him as being about the 
most beautiful object in either nature or art 
which it had ever been his lot to see. 

The next moment her hands were clasped, 
her brow was kissed, and then! she was glo- 
riously repaid for all those years of waiting. 

It was hard to say which was the happier of 
the two^the Victor or the Vanquished 1 



CHAPTER LL 

MRS. FLEMING RAMPANT. 

When Georgie Fleming went back to Hel- 
ston she found that great changes had taken 
place. It was not only that Miss Barlow had 
become Mrs. Fleming, but that meekness had 
become arrogance, and timidity had turned into 
temper. As soon as she had been able to think 
coherently after her present greatness had been 
thrust upon her, she decided that unless she 
took up arms on her own behalf, Mr. Fleming 
would suffer herto be as a nonentity, and this she 
had \)eeti loo low^^ fox there to be aught but mo- 
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notony in the position. So she declared yna 
against all snch of Mr. Fleming's hahits and 
customs as were adverse to her newly-formed 
great project of being of importance in the social 
scale. 

For a fortnight after her return to Helston as 
its mistress, Mrs. Fleming remained in passive 
expectation of the county people calling upon 
her as a bride. Fraught with this hope, she had 
given orders to be denied to her old friends, the 
Helston townspeople, who went enthusiastically 
to congratulate her on her elevation, and re- 
turned feeling themselves scorned and rejected. 
But as time went on, and the county people 
made no sign, Mrs. Fleming grew first dull and 
then cross. 

"I declare," she said peevishly to her hus- 
band one morning, as he was about to leave the 
breakfast-table for the blessed seclusion of his 
study, *'I declare I lead a duller life than 1 
did before I was married. I shouldn't have 
supposed it possible that a man with a spark of 
manly feeling could have made up his mind to 
leave me so to myself so soon." Here Mrs. 
Fleming dropped a tear or two, then hastily ban- 
ished the soft emotion, and threw herself back in 
her chair in a way that showed she meant to 
have an answer. 

**It*s always been my custom, my dear, to 
spend a great portion of every day in my study," 
Mr. Fleming muttered, apologetically; "but," 
he added, *^ if you feel dull, and like to come in 
with me, and amuse yourself with the books or 
Dolph's letters — ^" 

" Really, Mr. Fleming," the lady interrupted 
indignantly, " I am obliged to you for thinking 
I have a mind that can be 'amused* so easily. 
If I had known what I was to be offered in re- 
turn for being cut off from society, I should have 
thought twice before I married you." 

** Cut off from society ! Tm sure I shall be 
delighted to see your friends," Mr. Fleming re- 
joined hastily. 

" But how about yours ? Mr. Fleming, how 
long is this to last ? how long am I to live here 
unrecognized and unnoticed, as if I were a dis- 
grace to the name? When are your friends 
coming ?" 

"I really don't know." Mr. Fleming was 
surprised into speaking il^e truth simply and 
laconically. He really didn't know any thing 
in the moment of his first surprise at this start- 
ling transformation. 

**Then you ought to know," the lady said, 
tossing her pale tresses, "it is quite time you 
did know ; we must have a dinner-party and in- 
vite all the people who ought to have invited me 
— and who would have invited me," she proceed- 
ed with asperity, "if you had shown the spirit 
of a mouse." 

"I scarcely think that a — a — an advisable 
plan," Mr. Fleming protested meekly. 

"Then have your daughters home, and we 
will give a ball for Georgie — poor girl, I shall 
wish her to have every enjoyment suitable for 
her age and condition j" and to this Mr. Flem- 



ing gave as speedy a consent as his paralyzed 
faculties would admit of his doing, and then he 
was permitted to depart. 

Georgie marked the change which had come 
over her once humble friend, the moment she 
came into Mrs. Fleming's presence. That lady 
had at first, out of the depths of the dullness 
which was her portion, determined to go and 
meet her step-daughter at the station. But on 
reflection she deemed that this would be an ab- 
rogation of her newly-gained dignity in which 
she had better not indulge. Therefore she sat 
at home in gorgeous apparel, and awaited Geor- 
gie's advent impatiently in the largest drawing- 
room. 

The promoted lady, who lived in constant 
dread of being "put upon" by other people, 
condemned herself to a depressing idleness, in 
order that the servants might become impressed 
with the notion that though she had been " poor 
Miss Barlow" for any number of years, she 
"was quite the lady" and well accustomed to 
" do nothing." So now she sat with a book of 
elaborately-bound poems in her pale gray-gloved 
hands ; but the time was very 15ng, for the po- 
ems were unfortunately as elaborately expressed 
as bound, and Mrs. Fleming's mind wavered 
through her weak attempts to make them rh3rme 
and reason too. 

To tell the truth, she was rather nervous, not 
with the humble-minded deprecating nervous- 
ness of old that had pleaded for and invariably 
won a gentle judgment, but nervous in a frac- 
tious, assuming way. She had made up her 
mind that the brilliant Miss Fleming would re- 
turn charged with the intention of resuming her 
former place in her father's house. And this 
intention Mrs. Fleming felt it her bounden duty 
(to herself) to frustrate at once and forever. 
The daughter of the house should be the daugh- 
ter of the house alone, neither more nor less. 
Accordingly, Mrs. Fleming prepared to meet the 
young lady with what she conceived to be a 
proper mixture of maternal kindness and hos- 
pitable interest. Georgie should be made to 
feel at once by her step-mother's manner, that 
the latter knew her power, and meant to exert 
it too, when necessary. When Mr. Fleming or- 
dered dinner at half past seven instead of seven, 
"that Miss Fleming might have comfortable 
time to dress," his wife promptly countermand- 
ed the mandate. "I will not have my dinner 
hour altered for any one," she said, wriggling 
her sparse pale locks of hair vehemently, by way 
of asserting herself; "if Georgie can't dress in 
an hour (she'll be home by six) we must dine 
without her to-day." 

"That she may not choose to do," Mr. Flem- 
ing hinted ; and his wife told him that she had 
always heard that the members of a family ac- 
commodated themselves to its mistress. Where- 
upon Mr. Fleming went away to read the letters 
of the son of the wife who had never opposed 
and snubbed him, feeling very much rebuffed. 

In fact, the poor old gentleman was finding 
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complete failure. Mrs. Fleming's looks were 
no more pleasing to the eye than Miss Barlow's 
had been, thoagh the matron was arrayed in 
garments of price and dainty jewels. She was 
still a weak, washed-out looking creature. Her 
hair was still an oifense in its sandy feathery 
lightness. Indeed, her meek manner had gone 
better with her physique than her lately-gained 
assured air of self-importance. But, if she only 
bore him a son in time, he felt that diurnal re- 
buffs, and daughters made of no account, would 
be trifles light as air, when weighed in the scales 
against the priceless blessing of a direct heir to 
Helston. 

But Georgie's manner was matchless. She 
had no more intention of invading one of Mrs. 
Fleming's rights or privileges than she had of 
ceding one of her own. Against step-mothers 
in the abstract she had not the slightest preju- 
dice. She believed them to be no more wholly 
pleasant or unpleasant, as a class, than is any 
other ; and in the typical step-mother of ro- 
mance she had no faith whatever, nor had Miss 
Fleming any strong objection to the quiet, sub- 
dued woman. Whose solitary life upon slender 
means had always commanded her sympathies, 
attaining the position of mistress of Helston. 
It was only when Georgie thought of the pro- 
moted Miss Barlow as a means to an end that 
would be detrimental to Boy that she felt it hard 
to forgive her father's wife for the march she 
had stolen. 

But Georgie belonged to an order that takes 
things coolly. Accordingly she met and greeted 
Mrs. Fleming as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened since they parted, and agreed im- 
mediately to Mrs. Fleming's suggestion about 
not dressing for dinner that day, since there was 
not much time to do it in. Mrs. Fleming was 
dimly conscious of a disappointment. She was 
longing to exert authority, and until she was 
opposed there was no possibility of doing so. 

Soon an opportunity offered, and Mrs. Flem- 
ing pounced upon it. Miss Barlow had mar- 
ried in haste, without any settlement being made 
upon her, and she felt it only dae to herself to 
have one made as soon as possible. In order 
that her jointure might be worth having, it was 
necessary that certain sums which had been de- 
signed for other purposes should be secured. 
And in order to meet the claims which these 
sums would have satisfied, it was necessary that 
Mr. Fleming should curtail his establishment 
und retrench his expenditure. 

Dolph's stud went first, at a great loss. Then 
a few gardeners, whom Mrs. Fleming deemed 
superfluous, followed. She then decided that 
Georgie did not need a maid. "Any attend- 
ance you require you can have from mine, my 
dear," she said to her step-daughter; "but I 
think it better always that young people should 
be able to help themselves. There's no saying 
how you may be left when your poor dear father 
goes — for he may have other children to think 
o/^ and if yon don't marry it will be well for you 
/<? jbe able to help yourself," Georgie agreed 



both to the parting with her maid, and to the 
proposition regarding its being well that she 
should be able to help herself. She was quite 
willing to have a fair shar<B in the family re- 
trenchment that was being carried out for the 
sake of her father's unborn children. 

But she was not quite willing to have an un- 
fair share put upon her, and so Mrs. Fleming 
soon had her wish of being opposed, in order 
that her power might be proved, given her. 
Among other things it annoyed the elder lady 
that the girl should be able to get so much more 
pleasure out of their position in life than she 
herself could. All the joys of her own young 
life had been of such a poor tame sort ; and now 
that she could have commanded others, her 
youth was gone, and only the pastimes of mid- 
dle life were left to her. 

That is to say, her youth was gone in the eyes 
of the world, but it was hard for her to persuade 
herself that it was so in reality. In her own 
eyes there was still a golden gloss on the pale 
tresses — still a fair freshness in the face — still a 
girlish sprightliness in her gestures, and youth- 
ful elasticity in her gait. She repined over the 
fact of this glorious fate not having come to her 
in her youth, till she grew discontented with it, 
and out of that discontent grew a dislike t« the 
blessing remaining with others still. She got 
jealous, in fact, of her step-daughter, and since 
she could not rejuvenate herself, she resolved to 
rob Georgie of as many of the outward and visi- 
ble signs of it as she could. 

"As you have no brother to ride with you, 
and your papa can't go out, and I will not have 
you ride alone with a groom, we may as well 
save the expense of your horse," she said to 
Georgie one morning. At first Georgie only 
colored by way of reply ; but when Mrs. Flem- 
ing repeated her sentence, in the maddening 
manner some people have of reiterating words 
that their hearers found it hard to listen to once 
even, Georgie answered, 

"Very well ; I can do with the Bribery pony." 

" Well, I don't so much mind your driving 
as riding about alone." 

"I shall ride him, too. I have always 
thought he'd carry a saddle, his shoulders come 
up so well." 

"I assure you, Georgie, it does not sound 
well, this stable talk'; and I shall not have you 
riding Bribery any more than your horse. If 
you had a brother to take you out for a nice 
quiet canter, it would be very different ; but 
tearing about the country with a groom, and 
talking of his * shoulders coming up,' is not the 
thing at all." 

"I don't think we shall agi*ee on that point, 
however much we talk about it," Georgie re- 
plied, good-temperedly. "My horse shall go, 
as papa thinks he can't afford to keep it for me, 
but I shall do what I like with my pony." 
Then she went away out of the room, in order 
to end the discussion peacefully, while Mrs. 
Fleming sought her husband* and told him all 
abouti it. 
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"It*8 fot her good I ipeak," Mrs. Fleming 
said, when she had put the case before him ; 
*^ but she's so obstinate that unless you back me 
up, as I have always been led to believe any 
man with a spark of manly feeling would back 
his wife up, she will go on just as ever." 

" Georgie is very firm ;" the poor gentleman 
was sadly disturbed in his mind by these ever- 
lasting appeals to his <* manly feeling." He 
almost wi^ed himself devoid of any, and quite 
wished that he had the courage to declare him- 
self so and have done with it. 

Mrs. Fleming sat down and panted. '< I am 
very delicate," she sighed, "extremely delicate. 
I say nothing, but if I am met with obstinacy 
and indifference that almost approaches con- 
tempt when I am trying to do my duty, I can 
not answer for the consequences.** With that 
the lady retired, leaving Mr. Fleming to ponder 
upon the parable she had spoken — ^which he did 
long and earnestly, till he came to the conclu- 
sion that he would put it to Georgie's kindly 
feeling not to ride the Bribery pony, and, in 
short, "to humor Mrs. Fleming in every re- 
spect." 

"I am afraid,** Georgie wrote to her sister, 
" that I shall be tempted to ride a hurdle race 
or drive tandem, or do something desperately 
shocking to Mrs. Fleming, if I stay here long. 
She gives herself marvelous airs — calls papa 
' auld Eobin Gray,* and I think looks upon her- 
self as a fair young being who is sacrificed. 
When people are here I'm ashamed of her to a 
degree that makes me ashamed of myself, for 
she wreaths and twines her long bony figure 
about papa, and says he's the oak and she's the 
ivy. That fatal visit to Thursford ! it didn't do 
one of us any good. Does Boy ever mention 
Kate Lethbridge in his letters to you ? It can't 
be that we've seen and heard the last of her. I 
see that Maurice Byrne has failed in doing some- 
thing he tried to do, and that he's coming home 
ill.*'— "A failure and in ill health! he'll be 
nearer to Grem now," the girl thought as she 
penned her rather hard sentence. Bat she 
made a mistake. Mrs. Darrock was too proud 
for the man she loved, ever to let him think 
that he owed aught to a woman's pity, 'even 
though that woman were herself. 
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OUT IN THE WORLD. 



November had set in before Kate Lethbridge 
could carry her resolve into execution. She 
had patiently put her powers of enduring the 
various other plans which had been proposed 
by well-meaning friends for her acceptance to 
the test, and she had found them all wanting. 
The life at the old ivy-covered homestead upon 
which her mother had declined with a patient 
gratitude that was sad and touching to see, 
was utterly insufficient for Kate. There was a 
coarseness about it which grated upon her re- 



finement at every turn. It stung her deeply 
that the rough provincialisms which were ever 
sounding in her ears should be uttered by her 
own kinsfolk. There was no balm for her in 
an existence, the chief events of which were 
the buying and selling of bullocks and cart- 
horses. She knew very well that she ought to 
feel grateful for the roof and food and raiment 
which were vouchsafed to her by this uncle, 
who had many stronger and closer claims upon 
him. But it was hard, impossible for the spoil- 
ed, fastidious, sensitive girl to steep herself in 
the sweet quality. Her cousins were heavy- 
headed, light-hearted, robust young men and 
women, who one and all regarded her pityingly 
and kindly, but nevertheless made manifest that 
they felt she was not one of them. In the des- 
ert of her life she was not even blessed with the 
oasis of a room to herself. The scrupulously 
cle^ chamber, where she was expected to pass 
the hours from nine at night till seven in the 
morning, was shared by her cousin Fanny, a 
girl with so pronounced a love of order that she 
ruthlessly swept away all Kate's little toilet del- 
icacies of perfumed powders and fragrant waters 
whenever they appeared to break the dead sur- 
face of dimity in which the table was draped. 
Miss Lethbridge could not even attempt to ban- 
ish the memory of what had been by burying 
herself in her books in this retreat. < * Candles 
must be out by ten in this house when there's 
no company," had been one of the rules graven 
upon her on her admission ; and in the morn- 
ing Fanny went through an invigorating course 
of bed -making and general "tidying -up," as 
she phrased it, that efiectually nullified all liter- 
ary efforts on Kate's part. To read in the com- 
mon living-room was beyond her ; the family 
had a habit, that became terrible, of asking her 
puerile questions respecting the work in hand, 
and of picking it up if she chanced to put it 
down, and otherwise weakly worrying all her 
interest away. They had a habit, too, of offer- 
ing friendly but futile suggestions regarding her 
treatment of herself. Boy Fleming was but a 
name to them, but they had a glimmer of the 
truth about him, and so advised Kate to "rouse 
herself" and "eat meat" whenever she was not 
restless or hungry. In fact, they were uncon- 
genial to her ; and, at last, there was such sor- 
rowful earnestness in her pleading to be let 
"try to do something for herself," that Mrs. 
Lethbridge gave an unwilling assent to a plan 
that seemed to her to be fraught with danger 
and difficulty. Kate recalled as much of the 
old school routine as she could, and when she 
could remember no more, she decided on be- 
lieving herself competent to undertake "the 
education and entire charge of two children, 
aged respectively nine and ten,*' and answered 
the advertisement quoted in a way that made 
the framer of it believe in her as well. 

"Now, mind, if you don't like it, that you 
come right away back here !" her uncle said to 
her at parting. "I'm far from wishing to en- 
courage idl^Ti^%^ \i>aX. Si ^wa ^<J^^^ Sa» \.'^^\iS6x^ 
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for you, you're welcome to board and lodging 
here." 

" Thank you ; if I find it too hard, I'll come 
back," Kate answered, making up her mind as 
she spoke, that no place would be "too hard," 
if coming back were the alternative. Then she 
took leave of her cousins, who delicately re- 
marked that they ** believed she expected to 
meet with a husband in London ;" and of her 
aunt, who judiciously sped the parting guest 
with a retrospective allusion to " what her poor 
dear father would feel if he could look out of 
his grave and see what she had come to." 
Then thus strengthened, she bent down to take 
leave of her mother, and between them there 
was nothing said. 

It was seven o'clock, on a dull, cold Novem- 
ber night when the cab pulled up at the address 
which had been given in full in the reply to her 
answer to the advertisement. She had to get 
out and ring at a garden door, and wait there 
shivering while a child scampered down from a 
house that seemed to be situated some distance 
from the entrance, and after asking, "Oo are 
yer ?" scampered back, giving forth the inform- 
ation as he went, that " it was the new govern- 
ess — and her boxes." 

Presently, a woman-servant opened the door, 
an untidy woman, with a black cap on and a 
candle in her hand, which went out just as she 
was raising it to the new arrival's face. " Come 
in, and be careful how you walk up the path, 
there's some of Master 'Arry's toys about," she 
said, graciously ; " and you bring in that trunk, 
young man," she continued, addressing the cab- 
man, *' and here's yoiur fare from Euston Sta- 
tion, which Missus knows well, and you can 
pay her again. Miss Lethbridge." Then the 
servant, and the cabman, and the trunk, and the 
governess were all got through the garden in 
some dream-like manner into the house and the 
presence of its mistress. 

A gas-light over the hall door showed Eate 
that the house was tall and wide — the garden 
wild and long. It was more like a moderate 
country than a moderate town-house, she felt at 
once. Its size betokened something like wealth 
in its occupants, but an atmosphere of decay 
hung over it all, and contradicted the seeming 
size made. The painted canvas that covered 
the broad passage through which Miss Leth- 
bridge was hurried into a glaringly-lighted 
room beyond, was worn and dirty. The walls 
were mildewed in places — there were no mats ; 
it was all arid and unpleasant. 

It was even worse in the room into which she 
was ushered. A sort of high tea was going on 
at an oblong table, covered with an unappetiz- 
ing green-baize cloth. At the head of the 
table, a fine well-fed woman sat, who rose as 
Kate entered, and introduced herself rather cord- 
ially, as " Mrs. Kennedy I am, and glad to see 
you, my dear." 

"Thank you, I'm very much obliged to 
jron," Kate replied, dreamily. Then she sat 
herself down on a chair that a man rose and 



pushed at rather than offered her. Sat down in 
a dazed state, and looked upon the group. 

" Could it be that she should stay among 
these people — ^be one of them — accept them as 
her companions — live their lives?" These 
questions would ask themselves of her, as she 
stared at and could not speak to them. And 
they said she was chilled with the cold^ and of- 
fered her tea, and were kind. 

Kind! Yes, that woman who rolled about 
ronnd her table in an ill-fitting, common, 
soiled blue satinette, was oppressively kind after 
her fashion. "Go and take Miss Lethbridge's 
bonnet and cloak ofij Missie," she said to her 
little girl; and presently fingers redolent of 
bread and butter were busy under Kate's chin, 
and an irrepressible loathing took possession 
of Miss Lethbridge, causing her to exclaim, 
"Please don't," in accents whose ringing sweet- 
ness saved the words from being offensive. 

"There ! now give Miss Lethbridge a cup of 
tea, and some toast," the lady of the house con- 
tinued, indifferent to the rebuff her daughter 
had received. " lArry, go and shake hands with 
Miss Lethbridge. This is Mr. Kennedy," she 
added, with a sudden recognition of her hus- 
band, which elicited a chuckle from that gentle- 
man, and a spasmodic bend of an ill-brashed 
head toward Kate. 

They meant to be kind, she felt sure of that ; 
so she roused herself, and went to the table and 
sipped the strong tea, and nibbled the coarse 
bread and butter with which they plied her. 
" These are to be m^ pupils, then ?" she asked, 
looking round at the two children, who were re- 
garding her curiously. And when they grinned 
acquiescence, she tried a little formula that she 
thought might be correct. 

"I hope we shall be good friends; do you 
think we shall ?" 

" They're lambs if led — ^but no driving in this 
house," their mother answered for them, with 
judicious emphasis. " 'Arry has my spirit — 
A little drop more ? now do I No ? Well, 
there, after that journey I should a-thought 
you'd have liked your tea ; — but, as I was say- 
ing, 'Any has my spirit, one that's never to be 
put upon. Oh ! yes, Mr. Kennedy can tell you 
that there have been them as has tried to put 
me down when w^ was not quite so well off per- 
haps as we are now — which is neither here nor 
there — haven't they, Kennedy?" 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Kennedy, a stout, flab- 
by man, with unctuous eyes and lips, nodded his 
head sententiously, and replied, 

**They got as good as they gave, in every 
way." 

" In every way," Mrs. Kennedy assented, get- 
ting up to ring the bell, and then returning to 
her seat and her subject with an alacrity that 
proved the latter to be a favorite one. "As 
I've always said, when we was not quite so well 
off as we are now — never mind, Kennedy, I 
don*t grumble, though work I do as I frankly 
own I never thought to work when we kept com- 
I pany •, bull cwi\i^ l\va lady, domestic though I 
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am ; law I turned my hand to any thing, Miss 
Lethhridge, to any thing ; hut all that's over.*^ 

* * Fm very glad— I mean it's very pleasant 
that it's all over," Kate said, carelessly. She 
could not constrain herself to take an interest 
in Mrs. Kennedy's spirit, and struggles, and 
equal facility for heing "the lady" or "domes- 
tic.'* As she sat in that ill-appointed room, 
with a couple of unmannerly children fidgeting 
at the back of her chair, with a silent, stolid man 
on her right, and a stout garrulous woman on 
her left, she was thinking grievously of the 
time that was so near and yet so far — the night 
when Koy Fleming had held her to his heart 
and promised her many ** more golden hours" 
than the one they were then enjoying. 

** And after that he left me," she groaned in 
her soul. " He remembered all my possible 
shortcomings, and set them in array against my 
positive love ; he let me send myself to earthly 
destruction*. Worse women are ten thousand 
times happier. I've been more sinned against 
than sinning.'* 

They were like the dead to each other now. 
It was inevitable — she felt that it was inevitable 
— that Boydon Fleming should pass away out 
of her reach, and become as unreal for the fu- 
ture as many another dream in which she had 
indulged in her vain frivolous girlhood. Like 
the dead unto her ! This man whose heat, and 
heart, and force had but the other day been the 
elements of her life. 

She remembered a verse whose silky sweet- 
ness had sounded pleasant in her ears in those 
bright, by-gone hours, 

**The world is fill'd with folly and Bin, 

And love must cling whei-e it canvl say; 
For beauty is easy enough to win, 
But one isn't loved every day ; 
And I think in the lives of most women and men 
There's a moment when all would go smooth and 
even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.** 

They were sweet in sound, those silvery 
lines ; but Roy was more inexorable than the 
poet ; he had aided her " frail hand to the heart 
suicide" which she had committed. He had not 
been ready with that full forgiveness which 
nlone could have saved her from herself. He 
had been cruelly prompt in indorsing that ver- 
dict of "guilty" which her own lips had ut- 
tered. 

As the days went on, and she had more time 
to think — knowing that there was no change in 
store for her, no immediate call for action, she 
sometimes nursed the thought that if Boy and 
she chanced upon each other, one of them would 
speak some vital truth, and all would be well 
again. She felt that to the man who had lost 
every thing, who had no gorgeous prospects, 
she could humble herself to a degree which she 
never could have done to the heir of Helston. 
It grew upon her that she could force him to 
feel that there had been full expiation for any 
fault or folly of hers, in that agony in which she 
had recognized her father's death as the result 
of it. So scarcely daring to hope this, but still 



faintly feeling it, she plodded on at the Ken- 
nedy's, fading a little week by week out of all 
semblance of the bright, fierce, fickle creature 
who had held such brilliant cards in her hands, 
and failed to count one by honor or tricks. 

When the w^inter had worn itself wearily 
away, and Kate Lethhridge had merged into 
the Kennedy family sufficiently to be made free 
of all the disagreeables that concerned it, Mrs. 
Kennedy mooted the subject of a change to her. 
" It's never my way to hold my head higher 
than I ought. Miss Lethhridge ; and I feel no 
shame, but quite the contrary, in saying to you, 
as has seen that I can be the lady though domes- 
tic, that a part of the house must be let or we 
go out of it, Mr. Kennedy not having that rise in 
his salary which we expected when we took you.'* 

" Indeed I" Kate replied. 

" Indeed ! and it is indeed. Miss Lethhridge. 
Mr.Kennedy^s position" (Mr. Kennedy, it had 
ebbed out, was a junior partner in a thriving 
grocery establishment at Brompton) "is such as 
would have stopped me from letting my first 
floor and best second-floor bedroom if I could 
have done other ; but I couldn't have done oth- 
er." Mrs. Kennedy went on arguing seriously, 
with ill-concealed dissatisfaction at not finding 
another phrase than the one she had just used 
yeady for the explanatory service on which she 
had entered. 

"You mean, then," Kate asked, "that you 
want me to leave ? or want my bedroom to let 
—which is it?" 

**The best in the land couldn't complain of 
the little room ofi' the second landing," Mrs. 
Kennedy exclaimed, hastily. 

" Certainly not, only Missio sleeps there." 

**And I've long been thinking that it's not 
right to leave the poor lamb alone so many 
hours, so I have had your things moved into 
her room," Mrs. Kennedy proceeded, quickly; 
"and if you'll help me to set the rooms out 
with flowers and the like, I shall take it very 
kindly, Miss Lethhridge, for, as Kennedy say^, 
you have a pretty taste." 

But the flattery fell on stony ground. The 
hours — the long hours of the night — were too 
dear to Kate to be lightly given up. They were 
all she had now that she could conscientiously 
call her own. In them, she was at least left to 
herself— free to lament and regret, and pray for 
strength to be given her to do better things than 
she ever had done. She could not share that 
blest retreat ! she could not drag those hours 
down to the level of the rest of her life, by shar- 
ing it and them with Missie. What she had 
undertaken to do for Miss Kennedy she did relig- 
iously. She superintended Missie's education, 
and revised Missie's manners by day, but she 
could not bring herself to keep watch and ward 
over Missie's slumbers by night. 

"I'll set your rooms off as nicely as possible 
when any one is coming to look at them, but I 
can't give up my room — or, at least, a room to 
myself, Mrs. Kennedy," Kate replied, stoutly. 

*"WeVV, I'm \.V\«X ^wv^i. ^1 eK\^\'«^^ ^'^^^ "^ 
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should have been pleased if I had been yoo,'' 
Mrs. Kennedy answered, wonderinglj. And 
then Eate told her, that until there was some 
incontestable reason for A liking B's child, she 
must decline the honor nearly thrust upon her ; 
and the question was settled bj Miss Kennedy 
being banished to some still more sequestered 
nook, and the room on the second landing being 
given up solely to Kate. 

From this date there was but little calm in 
the house. The garden door was always open- 
ing to admit people who came to ask the rent, 
and admire the **nice large garden so near 
London, and yet so quiet," and to battle over 
the coals and waiting which Mrs. Kennedy 
meant to mete out to them. '^ I declare," Mrs. 
Kennedy would say when they all sat down to 
the toast and Bohea festival at seven in the 
evening, " the way they prod at the carpets and 
punch the sofa is enough to wear off the nap ; 
the rooms will be cheapened by a pound a week 
before they're let, to say nothing of my green 
silk being gone in trailing about after them. 
I'm sure I should hail the sight of a gentleman 
coming to look at them, for I see plainly that 
any lady as wouldn't be fanciful would be no 
great shakes — and one might better have the 
last, Fm thinking,** Mrs. Kennedy added, with 
a sudden surrender of her theoretical virtue, 
which was due to intense fatigue. 

At last, one day Kate returned from a walk 
with her two charges, and found their mother 
radiant. The rooms were let to two ladies, a 
widow and her sister — quiet ladies, who would 
give little trouble, and see no society. They 
were coming in at once, that very same evening, 
as the elder lady, the widow, was out of health, 
and required rest. '* Would Miss Lethbridge 
make the rooms as pretty as she could, with 
such flowers as there were in the garden?" 
Miss Lethbridge would with pleasure ; the ar- 
ranging of green leaves and flowers was the sole 
pretty thing left in her life. She spent at least 
a couple of hours in decking out the two bed- 
rooms and the drawing and dressing rooms, 
with ivy and with all the spring blooms she 
could lay her hands upon. She banked up 
masses of sombre green, and relieved it with the 
glories of the ranunculus and the imperial iris. 
She starred the table with little clumps of moss, 
studded with yellow and white jonquils. She 
massed violets together in nooks, whence their 
fragrance issued as a surprise. She made fairy 
bowers, in fact, of four common-place rooms ; 
and as her old taste struggled up and gained 
strength in feeding on itself, she felt almost 
happy. It pleased her to think that through 
her efforts, two women — one of whom was out 
of health she knew, both of whom might be out 
of heart — should get a pleasant impression of a 
habitation that might be theirs for some time to 
come. Mrs. Kennedy, who came in to give her 
last touch to the drawing-room after her own 
fashion, was loud in her encomiums on the mag- 
. ical effect Misa Lethbridge had created out of 
so little, ** There's the card of the gentleman 



who came about the rooms for them, and there's 
their cab stopped at the door, and Mary not 
dressed yet," Mrs. Kennedy cried, rushing from 
the room to aid in receiving her lodgers. As 
Kate followed more calmly, she raised the card 
carelessly, and read the name of 

" Mb. Botdon Fleming." 



CHAPTER Lra. 

A LAST APPEAL. 

** I knew the star most set, 

I knew the rose must fade, 
And if I never can forget, 

I never will upbraid. 
I would not hare you aught bat glad. 

Where'er my lot is cast, 
And if my sad words make you sad. 

They are the last!** 

When Kate Lethbridge read the name of 
Koydon Fleming on that card, she realized at 
once that the two ladies who were coming to 
lodge in the house were Mrs. Darrock and Miss 
Fleming. Her next thought was, that she had 
better get away, even back to the old Home- 
stead, rather than stay and risk a meeting with 
them. But her heart forbade her acting on this 
impulse ; the meeting with Roydon, for which 
she had prayed long and ardently, might soon 
be granted her, if only she had the courage to 
stay and be seen by his cousins in a subordinate 
position. 

She would neither intrude upon nor shun 
their notice. In the order of things, her course 
would be quite apart from theii-s, though they 
lived under the same roof ; but if chance brought 
a meeting about, she would leave it entirely to 
them to dictate the terms they were to be upon 
henceforth, and abide by them. It would rest 
with them, when once they knew that she was 
resident in the house, to bring her in contact 
with, or keep her quite aloof from, Roydon. 
Her heart throbbed high with the hope that they 
would take the better part, and, like the four- 
leaved shamrock, reunite ** hearts that had been 
long estranged." 

It so happened that cold easterly winds, varied 
occasionally by heavy showers of rain, rendered 
the garden inaccessible for a fortnight, at least, 
after the advent of the new lodgers, and they 
had no points of meeting with Kate in the house. 
Therefore they remained unconscious of her vi- 
cinity, as Mrs. Kennedy invariably made men- 
tion of her as **the teacher" when she got an 
opportunity of saying a few words to the re- 
served ladies, who said so little in reply to her, 
that even her volubility waxed faint. 

It was more than a fortnight, too, before Roy 
paid them a visit. * * I meant to be with you 
every evening," he told them when he came at 
last, one bright, warm afternoon, ** but I have 
been bored and busy, so I staid away." 

" Are'you neither now, then?" Georgie asked. 

"Well, not so much either, thank you ; it's 

been about * Called to Account' " (the title of 

\ l:us novel'). "They're translating it to run in 
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the ^Bivue des deux Mondes.* Good thing, isn't 
it?'* 

"A good thing for you, bnt bad for the B^- 
twe, I should say," Mrs. Darrock answered calm- 
ly, and Koy asked quickly, 

"Why so?" 

•* It*8 a precipitous decline from George Sand 
to yon ; now, you know that it is, Roy. Don't 
try to look as if I were saying something un- 
justly wounding. You'll write better books by- 
and-by, with less of yourself in them." 

Up in her own room contemporaneously with 
this conversation, Kate Lethbridge was sitting 
by the open window, reading the work they were 
discussing below. Beading it with an interest 
that was pointed by her knowledge of the causes 
which had conduced to the compilation of a 
great portion of it. It was no drawback to its 
merit in her estimation that there was a great 
deal of its author in " Called to Account." Her 
heart swelled once more with happiness, as she 
read on and reflected that though every thing 
else had been reft from her, this remained — 
** she" was the motive power of the novel — she 
was embalmed there, mentioned unmistakably 
— she would live in his pages, even if she should 
die without seeing Boydon again. 

Presently she heard the French window of 
the drawing-room open, then steps sounded 
on the gravely and voices rose on the air, as 
a gentleman and two ladies sauntered slowly 
across to the lawn. He turned and gave a care- 
less glance over the whole front of the house, 
and then Kate cowered and shuddered, and re- 
cognized Roy Fleming. The book fell from her 
hand to the floor, and she almost cried out his 
name. But he neither saw nor heard her, so, 
unobserved herself, she sat and looked at them. 

It stavtled her to see him so little altered. 
He was a shade graver, perhaps, but he looked 
well, and young, and strong, as on the day she 
saw him first. He was so completely the same I 
while she was a new creature. 

Miss Fleming began gathering flowers, and 
Kate heard her telling him how "beautifully 
the rooms were decorated the night they came 
there." " Mrs. Kennedy told us her governess 
arranged them," Georgie added ; " we haven't 
seen her yet, but she has replenished the vAbs 
several times." 

"By way of insinuating herself into your 
favor, and gradually getting to know you," Boy 
replied. * * Don't fall into the floral trap, or com- 
ing here will become a bore." 

His voice was the same— the smile that ac- 
companied the words spread over*his face like a 
sun-burst. Both had always been sweeter to 
her than any other, they recalled the old days so 
vividly ; and they were designed to deride, or, 
at least, to depreciate her now I She could not 
let him go on in nnconsciousness of her pres- 
ence, she felt for one minute. Then she thought 
better of it, and watched and waited again. 

The beauty of Miss Fleming had never been 
so apparent to Kate before. She felt that Boy 
must admire his cousin, must be charmed with 



her loveliness and grace, and the happiness of 
her fair face. He did not follow her about, 
though, as she made the round of the flower- 
beds, but stood talking to Mrs. Darrock. There 
was something in that — a grain of comfort — he 
did not follow Georgie about ! 

Kate hungered for some fresh sign of indifier- 
ence to the blonde beauty. She felt as if her 
brain would burst when they tired of the garden, 
and went in, and she should know they were to- 
gether, and not see what they were doing or hear 
what they were saying. Horribly hard as it was 
to have him in sight in this way, it would be 
worse when he went in. She put her head 
through the window, and almost said "Boy." 
Then, again, she thought better of it, and 
crouched down out of sight. 

They did go in at last to dinner, and she 
could still hear them laughing and talking— and 
she loved him so, and was so unhappy. 

After this she frequently saw him in the gar- 
den with his cousins. As the summer advanced, 
they would take chairs out; and he would 
smoke, and Georgie would sing to him. Miss 
Fleming sang Neapolitan airs to the guitar, till 
Kate hated her, and it, an^ its broad blue rib- 
bon. 

Gradually a change crept over the gatherings, 
a change that was piteously patent to the weary 
watcher at the window. The guitar frequently 
ceased to sound when the moon rose, and Geor- 
gie and Boy would stroll about across the lawn 
and round the farther paths, while Mrs. Darrock 
would remain sitting down. "He'll love her 
soon better than he ever loved me, for she has 
blue eyes and beauty," Kate thought bitterly, 
bending down under the prospect for a time. 
But at last she resolved to make one struggle. 
She would see him and speak to him as of old ; 
she would pit herself against the brilliant Miss 
Fleming. 

She needed some preparation for the contest, 
for the something that had been better than 
beauty had almost died out. She looked older 
by many years than her blooming blue-eyed ri- 
val. The life she led now was a cruelly hard 
change from the one of ease, independence, and 
outdoor activity that had been hers so long. 
Her graceful figure would always be graceful ; 
but she was too thin, and her mourning was 
shabby, and her cheeks were too pale to carry 
off the black. But when she came to her de- 
cision she resolved to alter all this ; she would 
be young and attractive, brilliant and " taking" 
as of old, for the love of Boydon Fleming. 

Miss Lethbridge had no faith in the wan and 
attenuated face and form touching the heart of 
man, however vulnerable she might have reason 
to believe him in that organ. So she encour- 
aged an appetite, and had a new dress. " A 
few rides would take off a few years from me," 
she thought, as she tried on her riding-hat one 
night; "but there would be something incon- * 
gruons in an employee of Mrs. Kennedy's getting 
on a horse, I suppose — ^but I'll walk.'* 

Accordingly she did ^alktot^Xsft^sStSk^^^KwSa. 
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air, but as walking did not commend itself to her 
regard, it did not work the miracle of " cutting 
off the few years" she had anticipated. Still 
she went on training for the last round with 
Georgie, and the excitement made her look 
nearly her old self again. 

It was the finest part she ever had to play in 
the drama of life, and she determined to throw 
her whole heart into it. So much depended on 
her being successful, that she spared none of the 
means she knew for the furtherance of her end. 
If she thought one attitude more appealing, more 
deprecating, more touching than another, she 
resolved to strike it. If one tone of her voice 
seemed more thrilling, she cultivated it for the 
conquering of Boydon. Her nights were spent 
in rehearsing the scene, or rather her part in it, 
that might ensue. At last she glowed with 
some of the old fire of anticipated triumph, and 
only waited for an opportunity. 

July was nearly over, and Mrs. Kennedy and 
Mary, her handmaiden, had heard rumors of 
the ladies leaving them soon for the sea-side. 
Eate grew wildly impatient and anxious. If 
Boydon did not see her before they left, the 
** moonlight, deep {ind tender,** on the ocean, 
with Georgie in a yachting dress by his side, 
would surely do for him, and for Kate*s earthly 
happiness. But how to effect a meeting with 
him? 

Fate aided her. Georgie Fleming heard Miss 
Lethbridge*8 name pronounced by Missie one 
morning, and on inquiring, found that *Mhe 
teacher** was none other than her old acquaint- 
ance, Boydon*s old love. Then a civil. war 
broke out in Georgie's breast between love and 
honor. Miss Fleming was not a votary of that 
convenient creed which declares all to be fair 
in love. Honor carried the day, and she gave 
her mind to the best means of bringing Boy and 
Eate together again. 

** Shall we ask her to dinner, Gem ?" 

" As you please, ** Mrs. Barrock replied. The 
widow was indifferent about most things now, 
save the glory that hung like a halo over Mau- 
rice Byrne. The report of his failure had been 
a false one — he returned to England ill, but suc- 
cessful. 

It did please Georgie to ask Eate to dinner. 
She wrote to Miss Lethbridge first, and then 
went to the school-room to see her, and kissed 
her, and called her *'dear Eate.** It was ar- 
ranged that Eate should spend the same even- 
ing with them, and no mention was made of 
Boy. ** Would you have let us go away with- 
out making a sign, Eate ?" Georgie asked ; and 
Eate answered, ** No, I don*t think I could have 
let you go away — but it would have been very 
hard to make it.'* 

It was hard also to keep up the pretense of 
eating at dinner — ^hard to talk about Thursford 
and avoid mentioning Boy — hard to feel the 
conversation nearing him, and veering away 
from him, and at last touching him> Georgie 
was the pilot .»* 

''Hojrdon will be here to-night, X hoper:Kate,*' 



she said suddenly; "sing some of your old 
songs to him, will you ?'* 

** If you like,** Eate replied. So the two girls 
began practicing soon after dinner, and l^frs. 
Darrock took a book out into the garden. 

They had no other light than that the moon 
gave, when about nine Eate shook all over at 
the sound of the bell. He was coming. She 
should see him at last, through Georgie*s agency 
— through Greorgie ! who was her rival. Eate 
looked up at Miss Fleming, as the latter stood 
by ready to turn over the leaves of a song which 
Eate had just placed on the piano. 

Then he came in, and they shook hands. 

That sentence contains all that there is to be 
said about the meeting that was so unexpected 
to Boy. They shook hands, and he said, " it 
was a warm night,'* and Eate suggested, ''but 
not too warm for the season.'* Meanwhile 
Georgie stood by, twisting a piece of music up 
into a tight roll much to its detriment, and won- 
dering whether the kindness to them was of a 
nature to outweigh the unkindness she had done 
to herself in the scales of compensation. 

" But you were singing ! '* Boy said presently ; 
** pray don*t let me interrupt you." 

"Yes, go on, Eate; this one of Claribers, 
please.** Georgie put the song down before 
Eate as she spoke, and Miss Lethbridge com- 
menced at once, without thinking of the bearing 
the words had on her own case : 

•* We Bat by the river, yon and I, 

In that sweet summer time long ago ; 
So Boftly the water glided by, 
Making mudic in its tranquil flow. 

"We threw two leaflet?, you and I, 
To the river as it glided on; 
And one was rent, and left to die. 
And the other floated forward all alone. 

** And oh, we were saddened, you and I, 

For we felt that our youth's golden dream 
Might fede, and our lives be sever'd soon, 
As the two leaves were parted on the stream.*' 

So far she sang audibly and boldly, fraught 
with a sense of the absurdity there would be in 
her breaking down while Boy remained calmly 
interested. But as she pla} ed the few bars be- 
tween the verses, she stole a look at him, and 
the remembrance of that day when they had 
" sat by the river in that sweet summer time 
lo1% ago," and he had told her how he loved her, 
came over her vividly. She made one effort to 
sing the second verse, but the first line, "'Tis 
years since we parted, you and I," was enough 
for her. She got up, knocking down the music- 
stool as she rose ; and then she saw that Geor- 
gie had followed her sister, and that they were 
alone. The opportunity she had prayed for, 
had come — and she forgot every bit of the 
^'business*' she had taught herself now that the 
curtain had really risen on the act. 

For a few moments she stood still, hoping that 
the sudden cessation of the song would make 
him turn and speak to her. But he remained 
quiet, with his face toward the glass. Then at 
last she walked up to him and spoke, 

** Have I done wrong in meeting you. Boy ?'* 

" Not at all — how can it be wrong?** he re- 
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plied» gently turning toward her. "I am sur- 
prised at seeing you, and the surprise makes me 
behave like an awkward boy, I fear." 

«*0«/y surprised?" 

She asked it with passionate emphasis, clasp- 
ing her thin small hands tightly together, let- 
ting her lips work nervously in her excitement. 
" Only surprised !" could it be possible that he 
was only this and nothing more ? He read all 
her meaning in those two words. She was 
playing with him and herself and love still, he 
fancied. She was feigning this emotional re- 
lapse into regard for him, the flirt I She had 
"used him as a blind," and he never would 
" love her more." 

" Only surprised, happily for myself," he an- 
swered. 

She had made so sure of a speedy surrender 
on ,his part, if she only appealed pathetically 
enough. His manner staggered her ; wounded, 
outraged, baffled love she had been prepared to 
meet, and heal, and reward, but there was no 
love left fwr her in his heart. Even while she 
was thinking this he went on, 

" It is for my happiness that it is so, and you 
are good-natured enough to be glad of that, I 
fancy. It's no use dragging up the past and 
recriminating now. Heaven knows I would 
give a good deal to see you happy — but when 
you banished me you put it out of my power 
ever to make you so. Seeing me again makes 
you seem to like me; but I know what your 
liking is worth. I learned the lesson pretty 
sharply." 

She put up her hand to stop him. Her heart 
Tras aching so horribly with the hardly-pressed 
home truth. He would never love her again, 
never be more to her than another — never take 
her in his arms, or let her touch his hand with 
her lips ! She was crushed — sick with the sor- 
row that can never be worded — mad with the 
pain for which there is no cure. Still it seemed 
to her that it would be well to say something. 
Her soul was dying, but it should die game. 

" Have I to congratulate you on — " 

" I am not engaged to Georgie yet" — he in- 
terrupted her hastily, and then he went nearer 
and too*^ her hand, as he added, "but it will 



come to that. I shall always care for you, Kate, 
.and be anxious for your welfare. We made a 
Wtter mistake, and we have both sufiered for it ; 
but it's over now." 

" Yes, it's over now. Let us go to them in 
the garden." 

" But we are friends ?" He could not help 
it. All love for her had lapsed from him, and 
his heart belonged to Georgie now ; but still he 
could not help eagerly detaining the girl he was 
abjuring. 

**0h ! yes, I suppose so," she answered ab- 
sently ; " it matters very little what we are call- 
ed, or what we call ourselves ; it's over now." 

" Which is not all my fault, Eate ; tell me so ? 
Don't let me leave you thinking me a black- 
guard. It was your own doing." 

The veins in her head seemed to be bursting. 
All the physical agony she was enduring for this 
" cruel love whose end was scorn" was new to 
her, she had never rehearsed that. 

"No, no, don't say or think I think hard 
things of you. Don't try to throw a halo of ro- 
mance over it, either ; it's over now." 

Then they went out to the garden — he rather 
thankful that this girl, who was all nerves and 
passion, was not going to be his wife ; and she ? 
hopeful of nothing I save that the "fever called 
living" would soon wear itself away. She was 
played out, and she knew it. 

A few months after this, Mrs. Lethbridge read 
in the first column of the Times, on "the 7th 
instant, the wife of Adolphus Fleming, £sq., of 
Helston, of a daughter." A few days after a 
letter reached her from Eate, who, among other 
things, said, "Mrs. Darrock, who has remained 
here till now, left to-day. Her father is dead — 
of disappointment, I believe — and Roydon has 
Helston, and is to be married to Miss Fleming 
shortly. There is to be a double wedding, Mrs. 
Darrock and Mr. Byrne are the other couple. 
As I dislike getting my own letters back in the 
form of remark on their contents, refrain from 
commenting on these and other scraps I have 
given you. I think I must come back to the 
Homestead. I feel a little worn." 

So we take leave of Eate Lethbridge. 



THE END. 
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